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Few topics which have engrossed the public mind, of 
late years, have produced more incompatible theories, than 
the rank of woman, socially, morally, intellectually and po- 
litically regarded. A large number of works has been pub- 
lished, bearing upon their pages the impress of the sentiment 
of the individual authors, who have written them. Some con- 
tend for the intellectual equality of both sexes ; others deny 
it Some contend for a higher rank in the order of so- 
ciety, than women, in civilized life, at present enjoy ; whilst 
others assert that their power and influence in this re- 
spect are in perfect proportion to their relative position in 
society. Some contend for additional political privileges, 
with all the warmth and ardour of the stoutest advocates ; 
whilst others, as positively contend for denying to woman 
more than the civilized world, with one consent, seems to 
have attributed to her. It were vain, to recommend the 
maxim, in medio tutissimus ibis, to these argument-makers, 
whose indiscreet and headlong fervor often still more straiten 
their already narrow way of vision. They know no middle 
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course ; metaque fervidis evilata rotis, with flowing rein 
and unchecked steed, they dash, with unthinking zeal, upon 
the other side. 

[t must not be imagined, that the pages which ensue, are to 
shed light upon a subject already so much discussed. It has 
been said, that there are but few new ideas in the world; and 
if this declaration be confined to intellectual philosophy, it 
would seem to be true. ‘The ancient philosophers and 
students of metaphysics, were just as well acquainted as we 
are, with the theory of mind, the powers of sensation, per- 
ception, memory and reflection ; the state of the mind in 
volition; in short, all the modes in which the intellectual 
thinking principle developes itself. Modern theorists have 
undertaken to account for these, however, on physical 
principles; and it is doubtful whether, if the mind 
be examined according to their rules, its immateriality 
must not be abandoned. If sensation and perception be 
nothing more than the exercise of nerves operated upon by 
exte-nal objects ; and we are not to go beyond the brain, for 
the manifestation of mind; if, in short, mind be only the 
brain, and the brain be entire ly ¢ capable of the dissection and 
examination of the anatomist, the knowledge of mind and 
its operations must be reduced to the same rules, by which 
any other part of the human frame is to be tested and ex- 
amined. If the mind be only matter, and composed of no 
other essence than that of the rest of the body, which is its 
tabernacle, how exceedingly mortifying to human pride the 
reflection when the body sinks into the bosom of its 
mother earth, and has become resolved into the physical 
elements that form corporeal nature, that there is the end of 
its possessor. ‘Throwing out the rev elation of the divine and 
inspired authors of the christian philosophy, it would seem 
to be argument enough for the future and independent ex- 
istence of mind, to behold the grandeur and sublimity of its 
exercise in man, in comparison with the brute creation about 
us. Notwithstanding the great proximity to man of the 
higher order of animals, in the manifestation of the thinking 
principle, yet, how incomparably inferior is its exercise in 
them, to the most moderate development of the human in- 
tellect. It is upon these principles only, as appears to us, 
that the intellectual inferiority of woman to man, as physi- 
ognomically developed, proceeds. The boties of all fe- 




















As to Mind. 281 
males, according to their physical organization, are weaker 
than those of males; does it follow, that their minds must 
be soalso? Ifthe relative strength of mind must depend upon 
the greater or less development of muscular power, how 
much superior the minds of the ploughman and of the com- 
mon laborer must be to those of the inhabitant of the 
cloister, and the laborious student of the university ; of the 
brawny soldier, to that of the meagre and haggard school- 
master! And if this reasoning be further pushed, it would 
seem to be a corollary, that women who were of greater 
size, or had larger heads than men, would necessarily have 
better minds, the size of the brain being greater. Mr. 
Walker, who has written very instructively upon this 
subject, says : 

“ By some it has been vaguely but truly asserted, that the size and 
hief organ of mind, are, in general, less in 
woman than in man. By others it has been confidently but untruly 
replied, that this difference is altogether owing to the better or greater 
education of the male. By none has a mode of determining this fun- 
damental and important point been indicated.” 


the power of the brain, or « 


In reflecting on this subject, Mr. Walker came to the con- 
clusion, that he could indicate a mode, resulting from his 
examination of the heads of twins ;—that if twins, when of 
the same sex, were always of the same physiognomical 
character, an equally prevalent difference of such character, 
when they were of different sex, would indicate sex to be 
its cause. He, therefore, made several experiments, and, for 
the purpose of the inquiry, we will give the results in his 
own words. He says: 


I. “Thus, in the heads of male twins of thirteen months, the children 
of James Thom, a Scottish soldier, I found the following dimensions, by 
means of a flexible measure, applying round the surface of the head 
in the direction indicated, and from and to the points expressed. 


In one, Alexander, 


1. Horizontally round the head, over the eyebrows, and the greatest 
prominence of the backhead, 193 inches. 

2. From the glabella, or space between the eyebrows, (over the coro. 
na,) to below the spine of the backhead, 134 inches. 

3. From the depression immediately before and above the tragus of 
the ear, or upon the articulation of the lower jaw, over the middle of the 
head, to the same point on the other side, 12} inches. 
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In the other, Robert, 

1. Over eyebrows and backhead, 194 inches. 

2. From glabella to spine of occiput, 13} inches. 

3. From before one ear to before the other, 12} inches. 

Here the utmost difference between the twins is } of an inch, in one 
dimension, and } in another, making in all, four-eights, or half an inch. 


II. In the heads of female twins of 15 months, the children of Hip. 
polite Bellenger, who very liberally permitted their examination, | 
found the following dimensions : 

In one, Adele, 

1. Over eyebrows and backhead, 18} inches. 

2. From glabella to spine of occiput, 12} inches. 

3. From before one ear to before the other, 11} inches. 

In the other, Clementine, 

1. Over eyebrows and backhead, 184 inches. 

2. From glabella to spine of occiput, 13} inches. 

3. From before one ear to before the other, 114 inches: 


Here the utmost difference between the twins is four-eights of an 
inch in one dimension, two eights in a previous dimension being com- 
pensated by two-eights in a subsequent one.” pp. 32, 33, 34. 


Here the experiments were made where, in each case, the 
sex was the same, and yet, although the childre n were very 
young, there was some difference in the measure of each in 
each experiment. It will appear that the measure of the 
females, although older by two months, is less, according to 
the general result, than that of the males : but that might 
have been accidental,—the children might hav e been small 
for their ages ; they may never have attained a size, properly 
proportionate to that of the male. And there is nothing ap- 
parent in the experiment to prevent these surmises. The 
experiment is incomplete ; it wants certainty. We well 
know that in infancy, some of the very smallest embryons, 
when grown to maturity, attain very great, uncommon size. 
We know that some children of tender years are far 
smaller than others, who are younger, and yet in maturer 
life the converse may become the case. There is nothing in 
the experiments to exclude this, and hence it cannot establish 
Mr. Walker’s proposition. 

Mr. Walker, however, perseveres, and gives now the result 
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of an experiment where the subjects, twins, were of different 
sex. He says: 


III. “Thus, in the heads of twins, male and female, of two months, 
the children of William Steele, who liberally permitted their exami- 
nation, I found the following dimensions (the measurement was after 
the same fashion): 

In the male, Thomas, 1. 154 inches. 2. 11 inches. 3. 9} 
inches. 

In the female, Elizabeth, 1. 15 inches. 2.10 inches. 3. 9 
inches.” 


And after this experiment, and the result of it, Mr. Walk- 
er, seems exultingly to exclaim, Evgyx«! for he says, 


“Here the difference between twins of different sex, is no longer so 
trifling as it ws between twins of the same sex. There it amounted in 
each case, to four-eighths of an inch; here, between twins of different 
sex, it amounts, in the three dimensions, to one inch and three-fourths. 
And it shows that sex operates powerfully in this respect,—that there 
is a sex of brain, and of mind.” p. 34. 


If it were true, that there is a sex of “ brain and of mind,” 
it would seem to follow, that if the heads of a male anda 
female were dissected, and the brain of each exhibited to 
the anatomist, he could, without any physiognomical indicia, 
pronounce, upon view, which was the male, and which the 
female brain. Yet, in establishing this very important fact, 
Mr. Walker gives no such experiment. The brain would 
shew the fact of itself, without the aid of the physiognomical 
indications. 

Mr. Walker proceeds, however, to give a further experi- 
ment. He says: 


IV. “In the heads of twins, male and female, of five years of age, 
the children of James Mackintosh, who, with great liberality and intelli- 
gence, permitted their examination, I found the following dimensions,” 
(the measurement was after the same fashion :) 


In the male, John, 1. 21 inches. 2. 144 inches. 3. 12 inches. 


In the female, Martha, 1. 204 inches. 2. 14$ inches. 3. 12} 


’ 


inches.’ 


In this examination it will appear, that upon the measure- 
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ment in all three dimensions, the male exceeds the female 
three-fourths of an inch, and these children were five years 
old. It would, therefore, appear that this experiment proved 
but little, and Mr. Walker, in order to make the most of it, 
betakes himself to a favorite theory, but one which is, doubt- 
less, correct, for it applies itself to the observation of the 
commonest judgment. He says: 

“ Here the difference between twins of different sex is the less, be. 
cause both children have the same parts from the same parent,—the 
forehead from the mother, and the backhead from the father,—it 
amounts only to } of an inch. But, as in the preceeding case, in 
measuring from before one ear to before the the other, the male no 
longer exceeds the female, as in two of the other dimensions, the fe- 
male equals him, and is, therefore, in that dimension, proportionally 
larger,—the measure, in both, being 11} inches, and the observing 
faculties being absolutely equal in both, or relatively to other faculties 
larger in the female.’ 

Here Mr. Walker seems to be in error. There is no such 
measure as eleven and a quarter inches,—the aggregate 
measure of the heads, in the last experiment, is as follows: 


Male, , , ' ‘ , ; 48 inches. 
Female, . 4 : AT} 
Difference, : ; ] 


In the first measurement over the eyebrows, ? 
&c., difference, \ 
In the third measurement from before one ear, &c., 4 


i 


Be this as it may; why does Mr. Walker betake him- 
self to a point out of the record, and tell us that tne reason 
of the less difference here, is that the same parent gave the 
same parts to both children? Ought not that rather to 
strengthen the result of the experiment? for the greater the 
similarity of the heads, the stronger the proof of his position, 
if the male were larger than the female; but here, in this 
case, where the children were even five years of age, the 
difierence is only three-fourths of an inch. In the first ex- 
periment, between children of the same sex, and thirteen 
months old, the difference is half an inch. In the second 
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Here is no such measure as 11} inches. 
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experiment upon female twins of fifteen months, the differ- 
ence is half an inch ; and in the last experiment, where the 
children, twins of different sex, are the subjects, the difference 
is only three-fourths of an inch. In the case of Steel’s 
children, the third experiment, the subjects are three months 
old and of different sex, and the difference is one inch and 
three-fourths. But how does this prove a sex of mind and 
asex of brain? Had the head of Elizabeth been larger, 
by the inch and three-fourths, than the head of Thomas, it 
would have furnished just as much proof. For we all know 
perfectly well, that the male twin is as apt at birth, or very 
tender age, to be smaller than the female, as the converse, 
and yet, in after life, witness the far greater size he may at- 
tain. How futile, therefore, to reason from such data,—data 
constantly liable to fluctuation, and by no means philoso- 
phically assumed. 

Without denying, however, that the brain of the female is 
smaller than that of the male, or without denying that the 
anatomist could designate the brain of a male, from the brain 
of a female subject, if the respective brains were presented 
to him in water, yet, we contend that Mr. Walker has not 
proved his conclusion by his reasoning. We have been 
more desirous to combat his “sex of mind and brain” doe- 
trine, because he says : 


“Mind is a general term, expressing the aggregate of the acts or 
functions performed by the nervous organs, situated chiefly in the 
head, just as life is a general term, expressing the aggregate of the 
acts, or functions performed by the tubular organs, of which the central 
and greater masses occupy the trunk.” p. 29. 

“In darker ages, artful or ignorant men, not contented with soul 
as a principle self-existing, (in relation to matter,) and immortal, sought 
to raise mind and life to the same rank ; although they must have ob- 
served, that both mind and life are born, that both grow with their res- 
pective organs, that both are liable to accident and disease, with the 
organs of which they are the functions; that both become enfeebled 
and decay, precisely ‘as do their organs, that both die with their organs; 
in short, that action can have no existence without mechanism or organi- 
zation.” pp. 29, 30. 

“Tn times still more advanced, it became obvious, that mind is a term, 
not a thing; that it expresses not even a unity, but merely an aggre- 
gate sensation, which is a state of the organs of sense, and dependent 
on every change in their structure ; volition, which is equally dependent 
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on the cerebel, as both observation and experiment prove, and per. 
ception, combining, comparing, determining &c., which are all acts of 
the cerebrum, or brain, properly so called; all growing with the 
growth and strengthening with the strength of their particular organs ; 
the actions, in short, of these organs, and therefore ceasing when these 
organs are destroyed.” pp. 30, 31. 


We will not undertake to say that these are the views of 
a materialist ; we do not charge Mr. Walker with holding 
the doctrines of that school ; but the notions thus strongly, 
and we might almost say, dogmatically, asserted, do savor so 
much of the doctrine, that we have been the more induced 
therefrom, to combat the results of his twin experiments. It 
would open too wide a field for our present limits, to enter 
(even if we had the desire) into the discussion of this most 
interesting and momentous topic ; but we cannot omit re- 
marking, that the strongest argument for our faith in the 
doctrines of the immateriality of the mind, and the immor- 
tality of the soul, is founded in our own pride. How hu- 
miliating, the reflection, that he who shall have spent his 
‘three score years and ten’ in storing his mind with godlike 
wisdom, beautifying his character with the richest fruits of 
virtue, and adorning his whole life with piety and patriot- 
ism, shall sink into his narrow grave,—the food of worms, 
the sport of corruption ; shall live only in recollection, and 
at length, despite his greatness, be blotted forever from 
memory’s page. No! our very pride strengthens our faith, 
that the time will surely come, when ‘this corruptible shall 
put on incorruption, and this mortal shall put on immor- 
tality ;; when the soul shall flourish unhurt, amidst ‘the 
war of elements, the wreck of matter, and the crush of 
worlds.’ 

It is, therefore, upon the physical condition of woman, 
thus considered, that Mr. Walker proceeds with his work. 
A summary of his reasoning is somehow thus: Mind is the 
aggregate of the functions of the brain; the greater the 
brain, and the more powerful the exercise of it, the better 
the mind ; man’s brain is greater than woman’s, and its ex- 
ercise more powerful,— hence, man’s mind is stronger than 
woman’s. He says : 


“Tt is a fact, that though the organs of sense and anterior part of the 
brain are larger in woman than in man, the head of woman, on an 
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average, is much smaller than his, owing, of course, to the diminished 
size of the middle and posterior part of the brain, and of the cerebel.” 
“ Now, as energy of function is inseparable from healthy magnitude of 
organ, the anatomical fact also destroys the absurd specul: ition of the 
writer’s alluded to. Woman’s sensibility and observing faculties are 
great ; her reasoning faculties are small.” p. 39. 

“Deficiency, however, of intellectual faculties in woman is com- 
pensated for, by a vast increase of instinctive ones, which I here men- 
tion only in a general way, as serving purposes to which intellect is 
more or less inapplicable, and absolutely fundamental to the following 
view of the mind in woman.” p. 40. 

“Hence, it follows, that all the actions of women are more or less 
instinctive.” Ibid. 

“Hence, when Mrs. Wolstoncraft says, ‘1 may be allowed to infer 
that reason is absolutely necessary to enable a woman to perform any 


duty properly,’ she infers nonsense.”’ p. 48. 


Such, then, being Mr. Walker’s notions of the mental or- 
ganization of woman; regarding her as a being prompted 
by instinct to the discharge of her duties ; and, by the same 
instinct regulated in her moral character, it is not surpris- 
ing, that he places rather a moderate estimate upon her ex- 
cellence. He declares that, 


“ Accordingly, women rather yield to their passions, than follow the 
calmer dictates of reason.”’ p. 40. 


Ifthis be so; if by the very nature of their organization, 
the propensity to yield to passion be stronger than the 
sanction of their reason, it must appear, that, to impose 
checks upon them, contrary to their appetites, is to fly into 
the face of nature. How cruel are those civil regulations, 
which, based upon a different hypothesis, place women upon 
an equal footing with men, in the punishment of offences 
against society ! 7 

But, after all this discussion, of how much importance is 
it to determine the relative power of intellect in man and 
woman? Women can never be thrown into competition 
with men, where the peculiar force of masculine intellect 
shall de velope itself. A woman w ill never be found taking 
her seat in the legislature of her country, nor presiding over 
its deliberations. She will never be placed upon the bench, 
nor take her place at the bar. It is true, that there will be 
an apparent contradiction to these views, in the fact that a 
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woman shall preside over an entire nation; but this is an 
anomaly, founded in reasons that can never apply to this 
country, nor any other whose constitution depends upon 
similar principles. ‘The necessity, in a hereditary mon- 
archy, of preserving the throne in one long line of ancestry, 
permits the descent of regal power to be cast upon a female ; 
but a woman usurper will not be found. ‘To compare the 
relative strength of mind of the sexes, with a view to prac- 
tical political purposes, is to compare two subjects which 
have no common standard, to which they can be referred. 
It does not require suck comparison, with a view to civil 
rights, for the law should recognize no difference. It does 
not require such comparison, with a view to moral re- 
sponsibility or civil obligations, for, if woman have the fa- 
culty of reason at all, and is not a mere creature of instinct, 
then she is the subject of moral and civil sanctions, since 
these sanctions recognize no degrees of reason. 

It seems, therefore, to follow, that there is no necessity to 
ascertain the fact of the superiority of the mind of man to 
the mind of woman. We believe it would be far easier to 
establish it by another mode of reasoning, than one derived 
from physical principles. And we have a peculiar objection 
to measuring and weighing mind, as one would a yard of 
cloth, ora pound of meat. ‘To reduce this great blessing to 
such a low standard, is to decry God’s goodness; it isa 
subject the very wisest cannot fathom, and will ever bea 
mystery. 

We have followed Mr. Walker thus far ; and it will ap- 
pear, that he has limited himself to the consideration of the 
mind of woman. He now proceeds to discuss her morals. 
In the chapter devoted to the “morals” of women, he dis- 
cusses their vanity, and devotes several pages to this point; 
their affections, their sentiments, their friendships, their pa- 
triotism, their share in politics and legislation, their depen- 
dence on man, their knowledge of man, their love and ar- 
tifice, and their caprice. From what has been observed, the 
reader will not be surprised to learn, that in all these par- 
ticulars, he places women in a very moderate condition. In 
many cases, we do not hesitate to say, that he does them 
great injustice. He takes up the notion of their intellectual 
inferiority, and their subjection to instinct, and runs away 
with these crudities. He intimates that woman, like the 
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peacock, sensible of the beauty of her form, the delicacy of 
her features, and the tenderness of her person, is devoured 
with admiration of herself: and, from this cause, forever 
believes that every body else must be equally er namoured of 
her charms; hence, too, she is induced to adorn her r. 
son,and to encourage flagging and deficient nature by a 
thousand little secrets of the toilet; he says, this sentiment 
is vanity. Mr. Walker gives an illustration of this in the 
following words : 


“A more striking illustration of the power of vanity in woman, can 
scarcely be given, than that, when a collection of three hundred and 
ifty pounds was made for the celebrated Cuzzona, to save her from 
absolute want, she no sooner got the money into her possession, than 
she laid out two hundred pounds of it in the purchase of a shell cap, 
which was just then in fashion !”’ p. 14. 


This is certainly a striking illustration of Cuzzona’s fond- 
ness for embellishing her person, at the expense of sub- 
stantial comfort, but it no more illustrates the inherent vani- 
ty of all women, than one swallow makes the summer. Let 
us concede, that vanity is one of the conspicuous points of 
the weakness of women, it is, nevertheless, but a weakness, 

—and men, in many points, are weak also. Vanity is a com- 
mon we akness among them. 'There never was a _ hand- 
some man, who was not aware of it, and was not vain of 
his appearance ; but vanity is a venial weakness, and always 
meets with indulgent regard, unless it be so gross as to of- 
fend against delicacy and propriety. The vanity of women 
is, in general, confined to their personal appearance, —the 
beauty or neatness of the face, figure or action. It hasa 
wider scope with men. Men of the strongest intellect, and 
the most approved moral integrity, who have no particular 
excellencies of personal appearance, are often filled with 
vanity, by reason of success,—whether that success be po- 
litical, intellectual, or pecuniary. We rarely see men, who 
have acquired wealth, although it be > by sturdy and un- 
remitting industry, who are not vain of the acquisition. 
And this is, perhaps, one of the most venial manifestations 
of vanity. Vanity should not be classed among the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of women, for there is nothing to 
warrant the conclusion that the aggregate of female vanity 
would exceed that of men. 
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The anecdote of Cuzzona is but an illustration of indivi- 
dual weakness. [Illustrations prove nothing. A thousand 
may be true, and yet furnish no data for a general rule: and 
the mistake is this: Mr. Walker takes up a certain theory, 
to wit, that the instinctive powers of women stand in the 
place of intellectual ; and this forms his premises. From 
these premises, he builds up his argument. Now, when we 
begin at the other end, and apply the inductive mode of rea- 
soning, we find out his mistakes. The facts which, he 
thinks, constitute a general rule, we find to be so many soli- 
tary and independent instances, and by no means of such 
invariable occurrence as to be the foundation of a system of 
general rules. 

Mr. Walker says of woman’s friendship : 

“ Little that is favorable, I believe, can be said.” _p. 80. 

Again: 

“ Between women themselves there is little or no friendship, because 
they have but one object. Itis well observed, that the only bonds suf- 
ficiently strong to retain them are love-secrets, which each is fearful 
the other may disclose ; and that their friendships never go the length 
of sacrificing a passion to each other.” p. 81. 


Mr. Walker considers woman incapable, in a great degree, 
of friendship, because friendship is intellectual. She can 
love, because love is a vital passion. Not so with her friend- 
ship. Hence, according to his theory of her instinct and 
deficiency of intellect, she abounds in the propensities incident 
to the former, whilst she is destitute of the capability of 
enjoying the results of the latter. He adds: 


“ Love, therefore, exists toward man alone ; friendship toward man 
chiefly; in the highest degree toward man solely, because his mind 
renders him its suitable object. It, indeed, appears to me, that when 
friendship exists toward woman, it is generally toward the least love- 
able,—toward those who have neither been the most beautiful, nor the 
most gentle of their sex.” p. 80. 


Suppose we grant the fact to be true, that men rarely have 
friendship for the softer sex ; will that prove the unnatural 
conclusion, that women are incapable of friendship? It 
seems to us, that friendship is a name not applicable to the 
relation between the sexes. We do not well apprehend how 
friendship can subsist between the sexes. We exclude the 
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feeling naturally implanted in the human heart by the ties 
of blood and relationship: the feeling which the dutiful son 
cherishes to a kind and anxious mother; the amiable 
brother to an affectionate sister, and the converse, are to be 
classed in quite a different category ; but, because a senti- 
ment between an ardent young man, and a beautiful and ac- 
complished woman shall ripen, and that speedily, into a pas- 
sion which laughs friendship to scorn, that therefore, a beau- 
tiful woman cannot feel friendship, is a species of reasoning 
which, it must be confessed, does not reflect any great credit 
upon a scholastic mind. For the very same reason may the 
conclusion be predicated of man, because he is far from cher- 
ishing friendship to woman. If the sentiment between man 
and woman be not, and never can be, friendship, then may 
you as soon charge man with being destitute of its possession 
as woman. Friendship is the feeling which exists between 
human beings of the same sex: love, between those of differ- 
ent sex. But, in this description, (for it is not a definition, 
strictly considered,) it must be borne in mind, that the rela- 
tions of consanguinity and connection are to be carefully 
excluded, for the description is not intended to embrace 
them. Love does not enter here, because nature forbids ; 
friendship not, because nature, habit and association are all 
beforehand. But, in this matter, it is plain, that Mr. Walker 
utters a paradox, when he says, that where friendship exists 
toward woman, it is generally toward the least loveable, and 
quotes with approbation the words, “ who have neither been 
the most beautiful nor the most gentle of their sex.” What 
follows? 'Those women who possess the least estimable 
qualities of women, possess the most estimable, for it is clear 
that friendship is one of the most honorable and most esti- 
mable of human sentiments; and moreover, this also fol- 
lows, as a corollary, that the only women toward whom 
men can feel this estimable sentiment, are those by their 
very nature least calculated to inspire it. 

What, then, prevents one beautiful and amiable woman 
from cultivating friendship with another of her sex, simi- 
larly endowed and blessed by nature. Away with the mis- 
erable folly, that “love secrets” are their only bonds of confi- 
dence. We speak of women of sense and integrity,—not 
ill-informed, rudely-educated girls, in their teens, or those 
whose natural propensities and training befit the harem, 
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rather than the polished circle of private life. What, we ask, 
prevents this sentiment here? The feeling is not love; for 
it is not corroded by passion,—there being nothing to in- 
spire passion. It is not the affection of consanguinity ; be- 
cause there is no junction of blood. Does the sentiment not 
exist? Let the reader ask himself the question, and candid- 
ly and honestly answer it. 

Mr. Walker now proceeds to discuss the philanthropy, 
patriotism and politics of women; and here we are in- 
clined to agree with him in all his conclusions. We are 
not prepared to arrive at the goal by the same paths, but we 
do distinctly declare our utter repudiation of the doctrine of 
the ‘Rights of Women,’ so far as their share in politics is 
concerned ; and, upon this branch of the subject, we will 
express our views very distinctly. 

Mr. Walker says, 


“ Philanthropy, patriotism, and politics, not being matters of instinct, 
but of reason, are unsuited to the mind of woman, conducted as it best is 
by particular ideas, and incapable, as it is, of generalizing. It is by that 
faculty alone that man can pass from individuals to nations, and from 
nations to the human race, both at the present time and during the 
future. The mind of woman, on the contrary, rejects such extended 
views ; and it has been truly said, that to her one man is more than a 
nation, and the day present than twenty ages.” p. 82. 


Here, again, without comparing the strength of masculine 
with that of female intellect, we yet may arrive ata conclu- 
sion upon this question perfectly satisfactory. Let us con- 
cede that many of our legislators leave, to preside over the 
nursery affairs at home, wives whose minds are far stronger 
and more cultivated than their own, which are shortly to 
emit oratorical thunders from the rostrum. Will it follow, 
that those wives shall make better lawgivers than their hus- 
bands? Reverse the proposition, and suppose the genius 
and cultivation to belong to the husbands: Will it follow, 
that those husbands would make more skilful chiefs of the 
nursery, than their wives? If the test of qualificaticn, in 
woman, to discharge civil functions, be the excellence of 
genius and acquirement, then, in the same proportion, 
should a man who was deficient in these qualifications, be 
fitted to preside in the nursery and the pantry. And this 
will be found to be true of all the situations of life, which 
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naturally are to be occupied by men. It is right to ridicule 
and despise the folly of claiming for women, the ‘ Right’ of 
exercising functions which nature, in spite of the com- 
plexities, resulting from artificial society, universally, in all 
nations and all times has cast upon men. But some man 
will say, that from the earliest period of known history to 
the actual, present day, the world has been in the habit of 
being governed by women ; that queens have always been 
recognised in the supreme power of the land, as well as 
kings. Granted. But we have already given the answer 
above. It arises out of a necessity incident to the genius of 
the government, to preserve a uniform system of regal de- 
scent. But if, upon the demise of any king, a government 
had been changed, and it had been necessary to fix upon 
a new succession, it is ridiculous to suppose that a woman 
would ever have been chosen first. ‘The common sense 
and feeling of those very governments which have always 
sustained female sway, would have scoffed at the notion. 
The truth is, that no queen ever did govern of her own head ; 
her ministers, her council, or her paramour, have always 
given life and character to her measures. The most noted 
and admired example of queenly excellence, which history 
records, is that of Elizabeth; and still, the splendor and 
glitter of her throne can only be reflected in some lights. 
The glory of her reign is tarnished by many incidents, which 
are far from heaping honor on her name or nation. We 
cannot, however, quote Mr. Walker’s remarks upon her 
character, before we record the most beautiful compliment 
to this queen, which has ever been uttered, and from a source 
little expected, perhaps, to be found dealing in the flowers 
of gallantry and rhetoric. In the préem of Sir Edward 
Coke’s Commentary upon Littleton, speaking of his legal 
studies, he says : 


“ And of worldly blessings I account it not the least, that in the be- 
ginning of my study of the Jaws of this realm, the courts of justice, both 
of Equity and of Law, were furnished with men of excellent judgment, 
gravity and wisdom. As in the Chancery, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and after 
him Sir Thomas Bromley. In the Exchequer-Chamber, the Lord 
Burghley, Lord High Treasurer of England, and Sir Walter Mildmay, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the King’s Bench, Sir Christopher 
Wray, and after him Sir John Popham. In the Common Pleas, Sir 
James Dyer, and after him Sir Edmund Anderson, In the Court of 
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Exchequer, Sir Edward Saunders, after him Sir John Jeffrey, and after 
him Sir Roger Manwood, men famous (amongst many others) in their 
several places, and flourished, and were all honored and preferred by 
that thrice noble and vertuous queen, Elizabeth, of ever blessed memory. 
Of these Reverend judges, and others their associates, I must ingen- 
uously confess, that in her reign I learnt many things which, in these 
institutes I have published ; aad of this queen I may say, that as the 
rose is the queen of flowers, and smelleth more sweetly when it is plucked 
from the branch, so I may say and justify, that she, by just desert, was 
the queen of queens, and of kings also, for religion, piety, magnanimity 
and justice ; who now, by remembrance thereof, since Almighty God 
hath gathered her to himself is of greater honor and renown than when 
she was living in this world. You cannot question what rose I mean; 
for take the red or the white, she was not only by royal discent and in. 
herent birth-right, but by roseate beauty also heir to both.” 


Hear Mr. Walker e contra: but it must be remarked in 
passing, that much is to be allowed for the bias of a contem- 
porary, especially in public capacity, and the object of pub- 
lic bounty. Sir Edward Coke’s first edition was published 
in 1628, in his lifetime, and when his mind was still fresh 
with the recollection of the magnificence and power, as well 
as “roseate beauty” of the queen, and it is not uncharitable 
to presume, that his true opinion may have been shaded by 
those colorings which would have harmonized with the 
feelings of the persons to whom he addressed himself. 
It will be recollected, that Elizabeth succeeded her sister, 
Mary, in 1558, and her reign lasted until her death in 
March 1603. Mr. Walker says, 


“ There have been vaunted, indeed, several women who have been 
illustrious as queens; but that ‘men govern when women reign,’ is 
the reason which has been rightly given for this, and which we know 
to be true in every instance. Let us examine this in relation to the 
most celebrated of these women, the daughter of good Harry the Eighth, 
which I have also noticed elsewhere. 

“We must here distinguish between the personal character of Eliz- 
abeth and that of her ministers ; between the folly of the queen and the 
wisdom of her government.” 

“On the subject of Elizabeth’s character, Hume relates circumstan- 
ces which prove her to have been irascible and vulgar, avaricious, lust- 
ful, deceitful, lying, malignant, treacherous, and a murderer ; and then, 
he uublushingly sums up all, as constituting a very excellent queen !” 
p. 84. 

“ Displeasure with the conduct of the preceding reign, and compas- 
sion for Elizabeth, rendered her accession popular.” 
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“That Elizabeth, however, was, at heart, a papist, there are many 
reasons to suppose.”’ p. 85. 

“ The dissenters, on one hand, blame her for making the liturgy of 
King Edward less decidedly Protestant, and more palatable to the Ro- 
manist. ‘The papists, on the other, described her as probably indifferent 
to all religions, but as inclined by taste to the Roman Catholic, and by 
interest to the Protestant.” p. 85. 

“The protestant, Sir William Cecil, afterward Lord Burleigh, be- 
came (therefore) her principal minister; he was unquestionably the 
first statesman of the age, and the policy of that reign was indisputably 
his.”” 

“Now, though his authority over her was never entirely absolute, 
yet it seems chiefly to have failed when she was influenced by her 


worthless lovers.”’ p. 86. 


Now, separate the viciousness of her character from the 
conduct of the queen in her official capacity, and it will 
appear evidently, that she had little to do with the voverh- 
ment. All the great and brilliant incidents of her history 
were accomplished through the instrumentality, and by the 
original conceptions of her advisers ; many of the worst, 
most cruel and disgraceful, happened without their inter- 
vention. Thus, after all, what do we conclude? In a reign 
which continued nearly haifa century, a woman was at the 
head of affairs, and yet, during all that time, the leading 
measures of her government were conceived by a man, to 
whose control she was almost always subjected. A legiti- 
mate inference to be drawn from these facts is, that women 
cannot discharge the functions of men, unless they could 
unsex themselves, which is impossible; and that wherever 
they have attempted the former, the only result has been 
to render themselves fit for nothing. 

Let us proceed with our author. He says, speaking of 
Hume’s account of Elizabeth : 


“He (Hume) tells us, she was so passionate and vulgar as to 
beat her maids of honor.” 

“Her avarice, in some measure, he allows, induced her to take 
£100,000 from the booty of Raleigh, and to countenance Drake’s pil- 


laging the Spaniards, even during peace: and the same passion pre- 
vented her love for Leicester going further than the grave,—for she 


ordered his goods to be disposed of at public sale, to reimburse herself 
of some money which he owed her.”’ 
“ But, violent as this propensity was, it was still weaker, as Hume 
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observes, than her passions ; for it is computed by Lord Burleigh, that, 
not tomention Leicester, Hatton, Mountjoy and other paramours, the 
value of her gifts to Essex alone amounted to £300,000.” p. 87. 

“ Hume also tells us, that malignity made an ingredient in her cha- 
racter.” 

“ Her conduct to Mary proves her capable of the basest treachery, and 
of deliberate murder.” 

“ Now, with such an avowed accumulation of vice, with vulgarity, 
avarice, lust, duplicity, lying, malignity, treachery and murder, no ex- 
cellence is compatible.” p. 88. 


Mr. Walker seems to sum up his opinion of Elizabeth in 
the followin anguage, the truth of which may be best 
judged of by the reader : 


“Elizabeth was indeed a daughter worthy of Harry the Eighth; a 
sister worthy oi the ‘bloody Mary,’ who preceded her. The fortune 
of her reign was owing solely to the wisdom of Burleigh; her posthu- 
mous fame to Camden, Bacon and other historians; her own actions 
were one tissue of iniquity ; and her miserable death was the proper 
sequel of sucha life.” 


[t may be replied to Mr. Walker's views, here, that, ad- 
mitting ail he has said concerning the character and govern- 
ment of Elizabeth, still it is not an argument that other wo- 
men are not able to govern well, because Elizabeth could 
not, or did not;—that her failure was an individual example. 
To this, however, we have an answer in the fact, that she 
is the most celebrated queen of whom history records any 
notice ; that her reign lasted for the uncommonly long pe- 
riod of forty-five years ; that she was a woman of great 
talents and ability, of great fortitude in the earlier part of her 
life, at least, and until her mind sunk under the ravages 
made by her conscience upon her moral and physical con- 
stitution, in consequence of her treacherous murder of Mary 
Queen of Scots. ‘That she was unmarried, and childless, 
and, therefore, not called off from public duty by those ties 
which particularly confine a woman within the sphere of 
domestic avocations, and almost wholly absorb the intellec- 
tual abilities, and, in great measure, the development of them. 
That she had thus every advantage by nature and accident, 
to fulfil her high destiny; and yet she fell far short of it. 
We must add to our proofs on this subject, the names of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and the Bloody Mary. These, with 
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Elizabeth, were three contemporaries, destined to preside over 
great nations. ‘The most renowned of the three furnishes a 
ridiculous commentary on the political rights of women. 

Mr. Walker most pungently and truly expresses our own 
conviction on this subject, when he adds, 


“In concluding, then, as to this point, | may observe, that it would be 
just as rational to contend for man's right to bear children, as it is to 


argue for woman’s participation in philosoplty or legislation.” 


We distinctly agree with Mr. Walker. We have the evi- 
dence of all nations, savage and civilized, that the sphere of 
women and of men is chalked out by nature; and good 
sense is shocked when this natural order and this harmo- 
nious arrangement are disturbed. 'The proper place for a 
woman is at home. One of her highest privileges, to be po- 
litically merged in the existence of her husband. Wher- 
ever a married woman has a s¢ ebe and individual repu- 
tation, a position, a power, independent of her husband, she 
nurtures misery for herself and injury to the community. 

There can be, at home, but one head,—one chief. If both 
attempt to govern, anarchy ensues. Either the husband or 
the wife must be supreme, and the one who has the more 
fortitude, perseverance and obstinacy will carry the day. A 

family is an epitome of a nation. If the heads be in oppo- 
sition, there will be anarchy. It differs in this. A woman 
mav be chief of it. because domestic duties are the very object 
of her existence. She cannot be chief of a nation, because 
nature abhors it. 

Fanny Wright ope ne 1d the school for teaching the “ Rights 
of Women Doctrines :” Miss Martineau followed in her foot- 
steps, and much stir has been made in this country on the 
subject. 'The notion is, that all laws imply the consent of 
those on whom they are to operate : that as women have no 
representatives, they have never assented to the laws ; and, 
therefore, the laws are not just in reference to them. Now, 
it is manifest, that, by the very nature of things, women are 
unfit for the office and duties of the legislator. To be a cood 
lawmaker — a practical, experimental knowledge of 
business, a fair knowledge and understanding of existing 
enactments, and a tolerable insight into the motives and 
springs of human action,—what is ordinarily termed a know- 
ledge of human nature ; add to this a good constitution and 
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sturdy health. On this branch of the subject, we need only 
refer the reader to the pungent satire of Mr. Walker, at the 
83d page of the work under consideration. He puts the 
converse of a case like the death of Lord Chatham in the 
senate, and shows how, that as he died there, another Chat- 
ham might be born there. For the very reasons that women 
cannot undergo the labors of legislative functions, they can- 
not acquire the knowledge that would fit them for the per- 
formance of them. If women can make good legislators, why 
caunot they adorn the bench, the bar, the army? Why can 
they not make learned judges, brilliant lawyers, world- 
conquering soldiers? The reason is this. Most of the time 
of women is consumed in household cares, and domestic 
avocations, and they cannot devote themselves to the train- 
ing their minds according to philosophical discipline. 
They are physically unable to tax their mental organs as 
severely, and as continuously as men, and if constant ex- 
ertion and unwearied exercise of these functions be requisite 
to the attainment of the qualifications incident to these 
honors and duties, they necessarily must fall short of the 
mark. 

In avery sensible note upon the size of the male and 
female brain by the American editor of the work under con- 
sideration, at page 319, will be found the following obser- 
vation, to wit: 


“Further, emulation, or the love of approbation is ever a more ac- 
tive principle in the female than in the male sex; nevertheless, no 
woman has hitherto produced such works as those of Handel, Mozart, 
Haydn, Titian, Rubens, Raphael, Paul Veronese, Canova, and so many 


others. 


The annotator is speaking of the fact that girls are more 
commonly instructed in drawing, painting and music, than 
boys, and that females often spend a great deal of time on 
these occupations. It is manifest that we have given the 
true reason. It is, that the application of women to study 
can neither be so intense, nor of such duration, as that of 
men. So far from laborious occupations being suited to the 


minds of women, the very reverse is prescribed ; the lightest 
conversation, the most gay society, and the greatest freedom 
irom care and anxiety, are best adapted to their comfort and 


health. If the requisites that we have laid down are neces- 
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sary to be possessed by the legislator, and such are the im- 
pediments and natural obstructions to a woman’s attaining 
the qualification, is there anything unjust or unreasonabie 
in excluding her from participation in that honor? More 
labor is required to qualify one for the bench and bar ;—a 
fortiori, should she be excluded from them. Itis presumed 
that no one would be so hardy as to contend for her right to 
lead our armies. Even where many women have followed 
an army, it has been found that the direst consequences 
have ensued; as witness the awful destruction at Jellalabad. 
It is said the army consisted of 6,000; the camp followers 
4,000 more. 

But it will be said, that women are taxed and fined, impri- 
soned and executed, for certain misdemeanors and crimes ; 
and that this is unjust, inasmuch as they have no hand in 
the making or enforcing the laws The answer is simple 
enough. ‘This is the price of living in a civilized country. 
They are taxed, because they are protected in their civil 
rights ; and the tax is the compensation to the public for the 
service rendered. ‘They are punished for crimes and misde- 
meanors, because they can perfectly comprehend the law, 
and understand what a violation of it is; hence as they are 
reasonable and intelligent beings, they must be amenable to 
the municipal tribunals, for this is the price of public pro- 
tection. 

Away with the absurd folly of women-governors, women- 
legislators. women judges, w omen-lawyers, women-generals, 
women-police, &c. All these are crudities of some female 
closet-speculating fanatic ; and whilst common sense and 
propriety are estimated, as qualities appertaining to good 
judgment, these errors will remain within the limited con- 
fines to which they are properly adapted. 

Mr. Walker now proceeds to discuss Marriage, Matrimo- 
nial Slavery. Infidelity, Divorce and Concubinage, and 
Courtezanism. We shall confine our observations mostly to 
marriage, matrimonial slavery, and divorce; for the civil 
rights of women, arising out of the relation of marriage, are 
such as appear to us clearly to need revision and amend 
ment. It is proposed, in following Mr. Walker in his 
work, to throw out such hints as seem to us, to point to 
the leading matters in which this revision and amendment 
may properly be applied. 
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Mr. Walker quotes the opinion of Hume, and proceeds to 
show its error, to wit, that the mode and duration of mar- 
riage are conventional and arbitrary. Mr. Walker declares 
Hume wrong, and adds, 


“That lume is wrong in all this, and that monogamy is not merely a 
social, but a natural institution, I shall now endeavor to show.” p. 105. 


Our author then proceeds to detail the physiological 
reasons of this conclusion, and adds these : 


“ That they (the two sexes) may equally perpetuate their common 
species ; that they may equally, by respective duties, provide for the 
children proceeding from their mutual union; that they may equally 
assist each other throughout life, by reciprocal affection and care ;_ that 
they may, in old age, receive the cares and succours of their common 


} + 


progeny ; and that they may, in health and well-being, reach that age 


which al] these circumstances generally enable married pairs to attain.” 


Here we may make this commentary ; that all the reasons 
he has given, point rather to the expediency and propriety 
of monogamy, than show it to be natural. So much is man’s 
nature change d by the artificial changes in society, and so lit- 
tle does society, in general, assimilate itself to nature, but, on 
the other hand,so much does mankind become assimilated (so 
to speak) to the artifice of society, that it is difficult to say 
what is natural. We presume that a state of society is the 
natural condition of man; and, therefore, whatever takes 
place, in this behalf,in the pristine condition of society, 
would appear to be natural. ‘The habits of countries and 
nations, in this respect, differ widely, depending, it would 
seem, very much, in many instances, upon climate. ‘T'wo 
countries now agreeing in monogamy, may have differed in 
their earlier stages, and gradually approximated to each 
other, as they advanced in refinement and arifice. There 
can be but little doubt, that the moment society becomes 
complicated, refined, artificial, monogamy must be most con- 
venient, advantageous, and most likely to advance all those 
facts to which Mr. Walker has pointed, as indications of 
nature. 

Decidedly the strongest view of the subject in favor of 
monogamy being natural, arises from the fact that the num- 
ber of males and females throughout the world is pretty 
equal, generally allowing a few in favor of the male, (it 
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would seem) to provide for the fortuities to which he is more 
liable. The equality of the sexes would obviously indicate, 
that they were to be united in pairs. 


“In our climates,” says our author, “the near equality of the sexes 
admits of no dispute. Indeed the number of women, as regards births, 
instead of exceeding that of men, is a few less. In England there are 
born eighteen boys to seventeen girls, or seventeen boys to sixteen 

ls o Nye > . } , . } toy . te M ‘opr 
girls ; in France, one hundred boys to ninety-six girls; in Europe 
generally, fourteen boys to thirteen girls; in North America, fifteen 
oys to fourteen girls; in New Spain, one hundred boys to ninety- 
I to f n girl N lred 
seven girls; and in the East Indies, as has been vaguely stated, one 
hundred and twenty-nine boys to one hundred and twenty-four girls.” 
p. 107. 


Vhether monogamy be natural, or “social” merely, as 
the aatbor calls it, it certainly, amas every principle, is most 
conducive to the great ends of human happiness. And « 
soon as established, either by public sentiment or ioe ator 
regulation is established perpetually ; for its very institution 
argues such advance in cultivation as to forbid a relapse to 
any other condition. 

Jeing established, one of the most important questions 
connected with it, at once presents itself, to wit, its duration. 
This question is resolved by applying the same reasons for 
union indissoluble but by death, as have been used in favor 
of monogamy ; and there are many others. If a man may 
put away one wife, and marry another, living the first, 
we can see no reason why he may not have two, three 
or a dozen at the same time; for it is presumed that 
there shall be no limit to the number of divorces a man 
may be allowed; there shall be no discretion in the power 
that is to dissolve the union ; but where one states that there 
are moral or physical reasons, or simply that he is tired 
the connection, he makes a case strong enough for the in- 
terference of the dissolving power. ‘The certainty of the 
continuance of the marriage until the death of one of ‘the par- 
ties induces a disposition to be satisfied, even where the par- 
ties are not happy together. If it be a hard fate, there is a 
principle in man’s nature which reconciles him to it. If the 
comparison be not too unsavory, the felon himself, when 
condemned to suffer ignominy, meets the fate that awaits 
him with composure. And if it be said, that it is cruel so to 
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punish a pair, who are unfit to make each other happy, be- 
cause of want of natural conformity, which neither the one 
nor the other discovered, till too late, the answer will be 
simple and obvious, to wit, in entering upon this solemn 
connection let the contracting pariies remember the indisso- 
lubility of their bonds, and that if they fail to be happy, they 
are sacrifices and hostages to the public ; they suffer for the 
great end of preserving the community. 

On this subject, to understand the author’s views, we 
make the following quotation. He says: 


“ The general question of the duration of marriage, or of the justice 
or expediency of divorce, aud of its various degrees of facility or of 
difficulty, has been greatly complicated and obscured by the neglect of 
a discriminating and analytical examir 

The consideration of children, in particular, has been introduced, 
as affecting the whole question ; whereas it can affect only one of its 

S@s. Assuredly, no consideration of children oucht to enhance the 
difficulty of divorce, where they do not exist.’’ p. 126. 

“ Divorce, then, seems naturally divided, into divorce properly 80 


called, and repudiation. 


“ Divorce, properly so called, implies the separation of husband and 
wife by mutual conseut. Now, as in such case, children being at 
there is no third party, nor any degree of that abandoned and unpro- 


sent, 


tected helplessness which might call for the interference of society, it is 
evident that the whole affair belon rs to two ndependent beings, whose 
+ 


free and full consent can alone, with any justice, be required in the act 


ol! divorce. p. 127. 


It is manifest that Mr. Walker is here in error, in two 
points of view, both as to the meaning of divorce, and its 
influence on the parties, and society, where there are no 
children. Divoree, from the Latin, diverto, signifies, the 
separation of two, de facto married together, made by law, 
and consent is not implied at all; it may be absolutely 
against the consent of one of the parties. "There are many 
causes of divorce,as causd precontractus, causa frigid itatis, 
causa consanguinitatis, causa affinitatis, causa professio- 
nis, &c., in the English law: and in the United States the 
law varies, some States permitting divorce, others not. Its 
character, however. and technica! signification, are taken 
from the English law. In England, it is of spiritual cogni- 
zance. Divorces are of two kinds, a vinculo matrimonit, 
from the very bond of marriage, and a mensé et thoro, from 
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bed and board. The former dissolves the marriage, the lat- i 
ternot. By the former, the issue are bastardized, and a sub- 
sequent marriage valid; by the latter, the marriage is not 
dissolved, the issue are legitimate, and a subsequent marriage, 
living either party to the first marriage, is nugatory and in- 
valid, besides being bigamy under the 1 Jac. 1.c.11. In 
divorce a vinculo matrimonii, the causes thereof must have 
subsisted anterior to the marriage. We would further under- 
stand by divorce, stript of technicality, a separation, recog- 
nized by law, which shall absolutely annul the marriage, 
without bastardizing theissue,not forbidding asubsequent 
marriage, living either party to the first: and this, either iM 
by mutual consent, in legal form, or enforced by law, in due 
process and form, without, and even absolutely against, the 
consent of one of the parties. 

Does the absence of children, in this case, as far as soci- 
ety is concerned, vary the effect? Not atall. A dangerous 
example is set before all couples, who are capricious and 


- i Ee 


ill-assorted. A canker is generated upon the connubial 
relation ; and, the obvious result is, its disease and death. 
It is an invitation to all who are disaffected, to rebel; to i 
fester the wounds already deepening ; to magnify the trivial M 


evils that beset them; and from mutual recrimination and 
censure, to ripen an unnecessary and disgraceful hatred. 
Besides, add to this, the connections formed by the alliance, 
—the respective families of the parties,—the enmity gene- 
rated, or the grief, mortification and distress heaped upon 
them. Are the friends and relatives not a third party, af- 
fected by this secession? Will any one say, that society is 


see et 


not injured by all these results and influences? How, then, q 
will it be urged, that “ the whole affair belongs to two inde- i! 
pendent beings,” when dependance, in cause and conse- 

quence, is the very scheme and secret of society ! ; 


“ Repudiation implies the separation of husband and wife, with the 
consent of one and in opposition to the will of the other party. Now 
children being absent in this case also, it is, at most, necessary that the 
accused party be fairly defended, and that justice should be attained.” 
p. 127. 

“ Neither divorce nor repudiation should be permitted, until after a 
temporary separation, of such duration, as shall prove that no progeny 


is the result of the marriage.” p. 12s. 
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If one of the consequences of repudiation, as the author 
calls it, be that either party may marry again, we are 
utterly opposed to this also, for the reasons already ad- 
vanced. But it cannot be distinguished from the untech- 
nical divorce, of which we have spoken above. If there 
be danger to the wife, from violence on the part of the 
husband, or if there be such incompatibility of temper or 
gross dissoluteness, on his part, as to render it impossible 
for husband and wife te live together, then a repudiation 
may be allowed, only so far as will enable the wife to live 
apart from her husband, and be protected in so doing ;_ the 
husband being required to sustain her also; but the mar- 
riage tie should not be severed; no, not even for adultery 
itself, and Mr. Walker has very properly said: 


“But nothing can more clearly show the flagrant absurdity of all 
laws which make divorce difficult or unattainable in common cases, 
than that the commission of a legal offence should render it easy. 
Here, for a mere error in choice, two persons are doomed, while they 
live, to perpetual suffering ; and if they will only add to this a crime, 
they will be rewarded by being set free.” p. 131. 

Mr. Walker says: 

“The existence of children greatly modifies divorce and repudiation, 
and ought, unquestionably, to enhance their difficulty. Children con- 
stitute a third party, to which the first and second have voluntarily sur- 
rendered some osha n of their independence, a party which, as it is 
helpless, demands the interference of a fourth party in society.” p- 128. 

“Hence, it seems evident, that divorce and repudiation, where 
children exist, ought not to be permitted, until the children have attain- 
ed such age that they cannot materially suffer by the separation of 
those who have produced them, or by the desertion of either of them. 
The precise age which children must attain, in order to permit divorce 
between the parents, is a subject for due consideration. That the child 
must be able to provide for itself, will give the parent, desiring to 
separate, a great motive properly to educate it.’ 


Observe the insufficiency of this inference. The chil- 
dren who thus stood between their parents and separation, 
would necessarily be the gall to embitter their lives,—they 
would be the very let to their happiness, or more properly, 
negatively to spe “ak, the only hindrance to their e mancipation 
from pain and bondage. How would they properly and 
sufficiently discharge the important functions of the parent, 
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to whom children were rendered a cumulative cause of 
misery ! how could they, at variance, themselves, assimi- 
late in temper and conduct so as mutually to contribute to 
the nurture and education of the children? Could they 
differ in all other things, and agree only in this? What an 
example to the infants! their parents training them with 
the express purpose, and the ardent anticipation of future 
separation! Better far to commit the lamb to the safe 
custody of the wolf; the young heir to the avaricious old 
miser, upon whom the inheritance would fall, in case of the 
death of him an infant ! 

We now proceed with our author to a discussion of a 
most thrillingly interesting topic, and it is, what he terms 
matrimonial slavery. This topic divides itself into three 
branches: as to the property, the person, and the children 
of a married woman. We do not hesitate to say, that in 
all these particulars the laws, which are estimated as the 
perfectio rationis, are full of cruelty and oppression, folly 
and absurdity, and lead to consequences the most destruc- 
tive to the moral and political happiness of a community. 
Can there be conceived a more absurd notion than that by 
the marriage ipso facto, the title of all the personal pro- 
perty of the woman, in her possession, shall vest in the 
husband, and the usufruct of the real, during their joint lives, 
and even after her death, for his own life, by the “ tenancy 
by curtesy ?” and that as to the personal property be- 
longing to the woman, not in her possession, as soon as the 
husband can seize upon, and reduce it into his possession, 
her rights are gone ¢ 

Can there be a more absurd notion than that by the 
marriage ipso facto, the personal liberty of the wife is di- 
vested, and the husband may imprison her at will? if not 
actually incarcerate her in a dungeon, at least confine her, 
in perhaps the very mansion-house he obtained by the 
marriage, rendering her own dwelling, if not a gaol, perhaps 
worse,—a charnel-house of moral death? If this be law, 
how much have we advanced upon the notions of the ancient 
law of England, which allows the husband to inflict moder- 
ate correction, and only restrained him from using violence 
to his wife, aliter quam ad virum, ex causa regiminis et 
castigationis uxoris sue, licite et rationabiliter pertinet ? 
Or how much beyond the civil law, which allowed the hus- 
band flagellis et ‘fustibus acriter verberare uxorem 2 
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Can there be a more absurd notion, than that the father 
shall be regarded by the law, as the natural and proper cus- 
todian and guardian of the infant that hangs helpless upon 
the bosom of its mother,—even though that mother be pure 
from moral spot or stain? Is it not absurd, nay savage and 
inhuman, to suppose, that any other being can be found, who 
would so devotedly, so intensely, minister to the infant 
wants, as she, who, when she gave it birth, sustained its life, 
by imparting from her own. 

Mr. Walker says : 

“Following, then, implicitly, the admitted statements as to the con- 
dition of married women in England, it will appear that it is quite as 
disadvantageous as slavery itself, and that wives have no property either 
in their fortunes, their persons, or their children.” 

“Any man, in order to obtaina wife with fortune, may, by a friend, 
be put in temporary possession of money, secretly contracting to repay 
it as soon as he has possessed himself of her property ; or he may ac- 
tually buy an heiress of those having the disposal of her, and afterwards 
pay the purchase-money out of her estate. This is practicable, in con- 
sequence of the law which gives the sole property of the wife’s fortune 
to the husband.” p. 148. 

“By the ancient Roman or civil law, a woman is not constrained to 
bring her whole fortune as a portion to her husband, but may retain part 
of it, then called paraphernalia, in which the husband has no interest: 
these she may dispose of without his consent, and she may bring actions 
in her own name for their recovery. But by the laws of England, the 
paraphernalia are held to be merely the woman’s wearing apparel, orna- 
ments and jewels, which she wears, not as her’s, and for her own sake, 
but as her husband’s, or as it is expressed, suitable to his quality, and to 
do him honor! Even the presents he makes before marriage revert to 
him as soon as the ceremony is over. When the husband dies intestate, 
or does not by will dispose of the jowels, his wife, in case there be no 
debts, may claim such as are suitable to her quality, to be worn as orna- 
ments, or as her paraphernalia ; yet if the husband by will devise (be- 
queath) away these jewels, it holds good against this claim of the wife. 
She retains no property, not even in the pledge which he had given her 
as a token that he would faithfully perform every article stipulated in 
the covenant between them.”’ p. 149. 

It appears to us, that all this is too true, and works great 
evil and injustice. In vain can it be argued that, a settle- 
ment may be made upon the young lady, and her children, 
of all her separate estate. We know that settlements, in a 
legal point of view, are the last things a young couple, intent 
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on marriage, think about. Besides, such is, in general, the 
confidence of the lady in the integrity and honor of her be- 
trothed, that it is far from her thoughts, to secure any 
portion of her estate. And even among young wives, 
where they have been informed that they had an “ equity,” 
and that it was only for them to dictate the trusts, many have 
shown evident symptoms of uneasiness and vexation, obvi- 
ously importing either their entire unconcern about their pe- 
cuniary affairs, or that total, wrapped up confidence, which 
sets all care and prudence at defiance. 

It seems to us, that the Law itself should, ex-officio, make 
the settlement of a married woman. The remnant of bar- 
barism,called the marital rights over the property of the wo 
man, should be expunged; and all the individual estate, which 
she vossesses at the time of her marriage, should be free 
from the debts, contracts and engagements of her husband. 
It is owing to this absurd and unnatural law that so many 
frauds are exercised, planned and practised. Nature indi- 
cates that the property of the wife, whether acquired by 
accident, or by her Gwn exertions or personal industry, 
should be secured for her own enjoyment and the support of 
her offspring ; and there is a constant struggle kept up be- 
tween the arbitrary rule of law, and the practical and sen- 
sible rule of common justice. A perpetual contest is exer- 
cised between the municipal honesty, and the natural hon- 
esty which all can understand and appreciate. What is the 
obvious result? The latter vanquishes, and the consequence 
is, a legal fraud, the dictate of the natural honesty ; hence 
the constant efforts to elude creditors; the making sole tra- 
ders of men’s wives; the concealing property under false 
pretences. Suppose a woman’s property, however ac- 
quired, whether by gift, or by the fruits of industry, were 
secured to her by law, intact from the debts and contracts 
of her husband, where would be the use of that empty fic- 
tion of sole trading?’ Who would practise obscene evasions 
of the law ? Who would be guilty of fraudulent settlements, 
to the prejudice, defeat, and oftentimes ruinous hindrance of 
a creditor? One very willingly, if he be honest, gives up 
his own property to satisfy his creditor; but we defy a 
stoic to look on with calmness and complacency, and see 
the property of his wife and children wrested from them to 
pay hisown debt,—perhaps a debt contracted before mar- 
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riage, and one in which they reaped no benefit, and of 
which they were not even the meritorious cause. The prin- 
ciples upon which the marital rights are based, are that the 
existence of the wife is wholly merged in that of her hus- 
band, and that she is a legal nonentity ; and, moreover, that 
by the marriage, all the property of the wife passes to the 
husband,—marr iage being a good and valuable consideration 
in Law ; so much so, inde d, that “a person, before mar- 
riage may settle all his property upon his inte ‘nded wife,— 
even his movable effects,—and the fact of his being in- 
debted at the time, and of her knowing him to be so, will 
not, even against creditors, invalidate the transaction, nor is 
it necessary that the husband should receive a portion with 
his wife, for the consideration of marriage protects the 
settlement.” 

Now, are these principles reconcileable with justice ?’ The 
wife’s existence is merged in the husband’s only sub modo. 
She has a separate moral, and legal, accountability. She 
will be punished for a crime or misdemeanour ; and it is 
absurd to regard her as possessing a separate legal existence, 
for some things, non-existent as to others. The prin- 
ciple is false, and founded in barbarism; and now that 
it is admitted women have a higher station in civil regards, 
than formerly, the principle should be exploded. The law 
should save to the woman ail her estate, both real and per- 
sonal, free from the marital rights. What the details of such 
legislation should be, is unnecessary for the present dis- 
cussion ; but taking the principle, it may safely be left to 
the wisdom of an honest legislature to work out the pro- 
position. 


Mr. Walker says: 


“Passing from the property to the person of wives, it is a fact 
that they may be made prisoners for life, at the discretion of their 
husbands.” p. 156. 

“ Cruelty may be added to imprisonment.” p. 157. 

“The cruelty of a husband may be more afflictive than a violent 
death.” 

“In atrial at the Old Bailey, it was proved that a man had confined 
his wife for some years in a garret, without fire, proper clothing, or any 
of the comforts of life; that, in addition to this, he had frequently 
horsewhipped her; and that her sufferings were so great and intoler- 
able, that she terminated her wretched life by flinging herself out at 
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the window. As, however, there was found in the room bread which, 
though hard and mouldy, was supposed sufficient to sustain life, and as 
it was not thought that he pushed her out at the window himself, he 
was acquitted.”’ p. 158. 

We suppose that there can be no doubt but that the 
husband may restrain his wife of her liberty ; the principle 
is, that the husband is bound to support his ‘wife, and there- 
fore is entitled to her custody. If the wife went away, 
and was taken, and the husband debarred possession of 
her, by another person, the law would compel the wrong- 
dser to deliver her up; and this upon the principle that 
the husband is entitled to the possession of her. Having 
possession of her, how can he be divested of that possession, 
if he do not ill use her? Can she be discharged from his 
custody on habeas corpus, merely because she wishes to 
leave him? Unquestionably not. It must be shown that 
he abuses her. ‘The case put by Mr. Walker is one of this 
sort, and is outrageous to humanity. There cannot be a 
more cruel or oppressive tyranny than to permit the hus- 
band to exercise the right of incarcerating his wife at will. 
The utmost extent to which the power should be carried, 
ought to be a mild restraint, but the moment the power 
was abused, the husband should be deprived of it. It rarely 
happens, however, that this power is exercised: vastly 
more is the happiness of the married life affected by the 
former power, and the one we proceed now to discuss, 

bes law in relation to the right of the father to the cus- 
tody of his infant children may be stated as uncertain in 
the U ied States. Various decisions have been made in 
different States, and yet the whole argument has proceeded 
upon the English decided cases. Whether the law be 
settled or not, the opinion of the mass of the pe ople is con- 
clusively in favor of the right. How far this opinion he 
correct ; how far it is founded in justice, reason, and hu- 
manity, will always be tested, when our sympathies are 
excited by a practical exercise of the power. The pride of 
power indicates to the father that his offspring are under 
his rule and dominion. It is a sort of domestic monarchy. 
He has the burden of the s support of the children till they 
are competent to take care of themselves; he must e ducate 
them;—he is,in a greater degree than the mother, re- 
sponsible to society for their correct moral discipline. 
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They bear his name, and upon him, or his memory, falls 
the disgrace of their misconduct and bad character. This 
is a sketch of the leading features of the argument in favor 
of the father ; and it will be observed, that pride is at the 
bottom of the whole of it. 

Hear the other side. The mother has an equal right to 
the person of the infant, for she brings it into the world. It 
is, as it were, an emanation from her own spirit, and this, 
too, secures her tenderness. She supplies the infant’s first 
want, and her tenderest care and warmest solicitude are 
forever alive, to watch its growth, and promote its improve- 
ment. From the mother, the young child learns to lisp, in ten- 
der accents, tLe elements of its religious, moral and intellec- 
tual culture; and there lives not the man, who has been 
blest with the early instruction and care of a pious and ami- 
able mother, who dares look back to his infant hours, with- 
out confessing, that, on that mother’s knee he was first im- 
bued with pri: “ciples the purest, yet strongest, the truest, yet 
the most natujal, the mildest, yet the most calculated to sus- 
tain his fortitude in the hour of peril or temptation, and to 
offer a solace in the moment of adversity. This never can 
happen with the father ; let him be never so virtuous, so 
pious, so amiable, ‘ honorable, and of good report, yet, by 
reason of the usual and natural avocations of men, he can- 
not pay that uniform attention, and bestow that fond and 
devoted care, which the mother does, upon young offspring. 
When the infant is separated from the mother, it will be re- 
collected, that some female attendant must occupy her place, 
— it were a mockery to say fill it. What substitute can the 
infant have for a mother’s love? Who shall fill the measure 
of a mother’s tenderness? In most cases, when the parents 
separate, the mother is as competent to provide for the chil- 
dren as the father, so that the argument derived from the 
obligation on his part to support them, rarely applies. But 
even where she is wholly dependant upon the husband for 
her own support, and that of her children, still, if he force 
her to quit him, or if he acquiesce in her departure, she can- 
not be divested of any right she may possess. It is admit- 
ted, that if she abandon him, she loses all claim to support, 
and she loses her claim, in general, to the custody of her 
children ; but if he abandon her, his claim to the children is 
not divested. This is not even-handed justice, and yet the 
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advocates of the right must maintain the doctrine, to be con- 
sistent. When the husband acquiesces in the departure of 
the wife, he divests himself of the right of custody of the 
children ; for he is equally entitled to the custody of both 
the wife and the children, upon the principle of his 
obligation to maintain them, and he should no more be per- 
mitted to claim the children without the wife, than to claim 
the wife without the children. In all this discussion, we take 
for granted, that the parents are both equally of good moral 
character, and proper disposition. The true position is, that 
the rights of neither party should be regarded, for nature 
declares them equal. The advantage, prosperity, and hap- 
piness of the children, should be alone cénsulted: and 
wherever it appears that one or the other parént will be the 
better custodian of the children, to that pare? t they should 
be given. The notion that the father is the natural guar- 
dian of the children, in preference to the mother, is a rem- 
nant of barbarism, and is based very much on the same no- 
tion as the marital rights over the propert’ of the wife, 
which we have already shown to be cruel anc oppressive. 

The fallacy of the doctrine cannot be better exemplified, 
than in a case put by Mr. Walker. He says, 


“ry 


he harshness and severity of the law, it was observed, were in- 
creased by the fact, that with the mother of an illegitimate child no 
person, not even the father, could interfere as to her possession of her 
offspring; yet the mother of legitimate offspring, the woman of 
irreproachable conduct and character, was by the law stripped of all 
control, and even access to her child.” p. 161. 


We have now closed our observations upon Mr. Walker's 
work ; the remaining pages are devoted to elaborating the 
foregoing principles, and illustrating them with instances, 
and quotations from other works. Upon the whole, one 
will rise up from the perusal of the book with a mixture of 
pleasure and dissatisfaction, but it must be admitted, that if 
the only effect of the production be, to cause public con- 
sideration to be devoted to the topics last discussed, Mr. 
Walker may congratulate himself upon the use he has made 
of those hours which he has devoted to the publication. 
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Art. Il—Ahasuerus. A Poem By a_ Virginian. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 1842. 
pp. 46. octavo. 


There has been quite an unusual demand for native 
poetry, and the reading community has been bountifully 
supplied by the poetic spirit, which now furnishes an in- 
troduction for the American student to the world of letters, 
and the rich veins of fancy find utterance through chan- 
nels of graceful verse. We are stric tly imaginative, as a 
people ,and our peculiar aversion to the scenes of actual life 
has caused the shower of these fairy-like volumes, which 
are so eagerly purchased, as literary trifles, and as eagerly 
devoured by us. We seem to live in a charm of ideality ; : 
and though the continuance of this school of dreamy thought 
is not deemed permanent, and at present exerts no power- 
ful influence on literary taste, the day is not distant when 
the legions who will gather in worship around the shrine 
of the speculative muse, will startle the calculations of those 
who now so frequently prophecy the downfal of romanticism. 
Cant and criticism may restrain this predicted outpouring 
and gushing forth of life’s sensibility, and for awhile the 
heated eruptions may be concealed, still the smouldering 
heat, constituting our poetic fire, will ever be ready to 
burst forth—the while burning not the less intense sly be- 
cause of concealment. Inde pende nce and confidence would 
contribute much to elevate the standard of American 
poetry ; serving to banish sickly imitation, which, vam- 
pyre like, clings to the energies of our woodland wor- 
shippers. We might recommend, in connection with these, 
larger appropriations of the elements of freedom, elevation, 
and originality, than are usually exhibited ; and the display 
of which would add much to the reputation of the 
American bard. We are rather tame and quiet,—too fear- 
ful of strong and vigorous flights,—preferring to whiz off, 
like a barn-door fowl, instead of indulging in eagles’ soar- 
ings, to the skies of inspiration and sublimity. We, surely, 
have no lack of national or natural inspiration. Nature, 
presenting exciting novelties wherever we turn, and tradi- 
tionary lore being as abundant as the dew of heaven, which 
only requires the “poetical alchymist to convert it into gems, 
as fit offerings for the shrines of the Muses. 
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A shrinking sensibility, pervading the religious com- 
munity of America, has restrained those exuberent fancies, 
which have contributed so much to elevate and sustain 
poetic art in continental Europe. The ancient Trou- 
badour found an eager and ready listener in every ear; 
and the travelling Bursch, of later days, beguiled Protestant 
and Catholic alike, with thrilling narrations of the pleasures 
and intellectual glories of his father land. The mingling of 
demonology, witchcraft, and other popular superstitions, 
with poetical productions, has been regarded by moralists 
a pernicious practice, and the objection above alluded to 
resulting from the free use of those exciting materials, has 
sprung, in our opinion, from no good and sound reasons. 
The common use of demonology, in most of the German 
poetical romances, illustrates, in every instance, the ne- 
cessity of elevating the moral principles in man. La Motte 
Fouqué, in those incomparable epics, which his fervid 
genius has presented to the world, tells us of the triumph of 
truth ; and Géethe by the introduction of the wiley, se- 
ducing and enslaving Mephistopheles, exhibits to the tra- 
ducers of the morality of romance a demon teaching a 
lesson of purity, when his unbidden machinations were 
foiled by divine interposition. 

Diablerie is thus, we perceive, employed by the Germans, 
and impels the machinery of their romantic productions, 
much in the same style, and with the happy success which 
characterized the introduction of F’airyism in Eastern ro- 
mances, giving a vigour of thought and mastery of effect, 
and enlarging the province of the school; whilst the latter, 
owing to the extreme delicacy necessary for its faithful de- 
velopment, had a powerful tendency to refine the fancy, 
and reduce the exuberance of the ideal, in that celebrated 
department of entertaining literature. ‘Truth in fiction, as 
abstract from moral veracity, is quite different in its action, 
requiring the most faithful consistency in developing the 
leading principles of the abstraction. We write this sen- 
timent, because the use of those aids of romance has 
been prohibited in England, who has established instead, a 
school of poetic scholarship, which, in boasted supremacy, 
she has declared superior to all the world beside. One 
of Erin’s sweetest bards, lingering amid the bright dreams 
of his youth, caught the inspiration of magic from the 
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sweet tones, and glittering form of a Peri, and his nar- 
rations of an ideal paradise, will be cherished in the breasts 
of the admirers of genius, centuries after those be -praised 
specimens of turgidity, known as “ Oxford prize poems,” 

rewarded, and emanating under the sanction and approval 
of England’s literati, w ill be consigned to the obscurity of 
the rubbish-loft. Shelley, sacrificed, as his genius was, on 
the altar of England’s intellectual tyranny, —though doomed, 
awhile, to obscurity,—now finds admirers in a distant land, 
and the mutterings of the Cenci will yet be rewarded with 
a resting-place in the sea-girt isle. The lamented Drake, 
and our own Simms, have completely succeeded in the in- 
troduction of Fairyism into the machinery of their poet- 
ical productions,—water-spirits and land-spirits though 
they be ;—and it has been a source of regret, that these so- 
litary specimens have not been even imitated. O that 
Longfellow would tune his lyre—so faithful and witching,- 
to sing of Titania; creating for her a new realm in the 
spec ulative legends of our illimitable prairies, investing 
those lone wastes with the robe of fiction, and peopling the 
grassy expanse, make it teem with the gambols of other 

Pucks and Ariels. 

Such being the taste with which we are imbued, it is not 
to be wondered at, that we read the poem of Ahasuerus 
with great satisfaction. The Wandering Jew! the 
wraith which shocked us with holy awe during childhood’s 
credulous years, whilst our good old German grandmother 
often related his ubiquitous existence ; at one time in a bo- 
gle glen in fair Scotia,—again in the chrystal brunnens of 
her own dear land, lying in wait to entrap some guileiess 
spirit, as a sacrificial atonement to rid himself from the cease- 
less toils of penance. We are glad to see this theme,—su- 
perstitious as it is;—made the subject of a poem, by an 
American ; and confidently predict, that the bold meracious 
style, which dignifies this first attempt, is sure to be fol- 
lowed by some brighte r wreath of Poesy. The fair face of 
the picture is blurred by several faults——the faults of the 
metrical lyrist, striking too boldly, before his fingers 
were accustomed to the sensitive touch of the melodious 
strings. The perfect conception—the exalting incidents, 
teaching the true secrets of virtue,—serve, however, to banish 
small regrets for inaccuracy of style. We are no great 
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sticklers for perfect metre, always judging the respectability 
of a poem, by the good and pure intentions embodied in it. 
We always read poetical productions without any great 
labor, and delight only to peruse those authors whose 
thoughts, imagery and fancy cleave to the mind, and be- 
come to us as the shadow of pleasant recollections. But 
all this has nothing to do with the poem in question. Our 
author leaves the common ground of new-fledged bards, 
and, mingling superstition with the divine precepts of a Sa- 
vior’s love and the mission of redemption, has caught the in- 
spiration of lofty thought, and, in burning strains, de- 
picted the advent of the Messiah,—that directing faith of 
the Chaldean shepherds, who, with blessedness of devotion, 
following the flickering light of the orb of holy promise, 
were guided to the rude m: inger in which was cradled the 
new-born God! By its side he paints the Virgin mother 

regarding the sleeping babe with looks of holy ‘pride, and 
with enc hanting sweetness. As the poem advances farther, 
he introduces the Savior, when his hour had come, clad in 
celestial glory, attended by the ministering hosts of meek- 
ness, charity and love, uttering his sweet teachings as a 
dream of peace, on the Mount of Olives, 

“ Unto Judea’s congregated tribes,” 


where, full beneath his gaze lay the gorgeous magnificence 
of that temple, glittering in the sunlight, which ‘holy pro- 
phecy had told, should not crumble into ruin until he 
had poured forth, as did Moses of old, the eloquence 


“ Of one great God, and everlasting life.” 


The spiritual beauty which is impressed on the mind by the 
extract in which is described the exalted character of Jesus, 
seems to demand the silence of holy adoration : 


“ No chains may bind, no steel can touch his heart, 
No dungeons terrify, no scorn control : 
Hisses, contempt, the dagger’s sharpen’d edge, 
The obscene jest, the bloody crown of thorns ; 
The keenest poison of malignant minds : 
These fear’d he not, but on his simple way, 
Walking, and clad in peasant’s coarsest dress ; 
No forms of power, no ceremonial shows, 
Nought but the majesty of his calm brow 
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To mark him as the chosen one of God : 
Dust on his shoes, the cord about his loins, 
The Savior moved, on his high mission bent, 
‘To save a world, to win his Father’s smile.” 


The prospect of the sinner, without the atoning grace of 
the mediation, is startling to reason, and when presented 
for human retrospection, reflects shadows of uncertainty in 
every heart. Our author has, with beautiful effect, intro- 
duced, in opposition to this, the Savior’s mission, and 
likens his devotion to a gentle stream, with breezy 
current, meandering through an arid plain, giving life to its 
shores, garnishing them with sweet flowers, peopling the 
tall and majestic trees with forest choristers, who sport, with 
Se and song, upon fragile sprays, swaying gently to and 
ro, 


“ In the blue air, that God has made for all.’’ 


Or, to fleecy clouds, around heaven’s bright canopy,—tinks 
of beatitude, between rosy earth and the abodes of angels, 
—and he closes this scene by a forcible reference to ‘that 
faith, which caused rejoicing in the benighted world, wher- 
ever the Savior turned his footsteps. 

We have never read, anywhere else, so striking a descrip- 
tion as that which our author gives, of the gloom and dark 
despondency which gathered over the faithful children of 
the Sacred City, on the morning of the crucifixion, when 
the disturbed elements, mingling with the fears of mortals, 
typified a day of woe to the world forever, over which 
nought but the circling halo of the love of Jesus shed future 
promise, and beyond the dread scene he introduces the 
Savior, with the meek tears of mercy ready for the 
sacrifice : 


“Lo! bending ‘neath the burden of the cross,’ 
Through the dark crowd the patient sufferer comes, 
The cruel thorns upon his gory brow, 

The foam of thirst upon his whiten’d lip, 

Swaying from side to side, with straining nerves, 

Beneath a weight that bows him to the dust. 

O vengeful man! Shall pity weep in vain, 

And mercy have no tongue to reach thy heart ? 

Shall the soft gaze of that love-speaking eye, 
Mild as the azure sky, when shines the moon, 
Through the calm firmament, on summer’s eve. 
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Shall pity, mercy, and the bitter tear 

That torture wrings from his o’erburden’d soul, 
Not turn you from that speechless act of wo, 
Which spreads o’er universe a veil of gloom ?” 


How forcible is the contrast of the impious Jew : 


How bold his daring eye! His granite front 
Looks like a mount o’er which a storm-cloud lowers. 
His brawny arms might lift the city’s gates : 

His firm, full lips, speak of audacious thoughts ; 
Audacious thoughts, that own’d no moral sense, 
That sought the eternal secrets of the world, 

And finding nought but dust and ashes there 

(For fruit nor flower the eye of sin can see), 

He in his heart the chain that bound him cursed, 
Cursed in his heart his impotence of will, 

Cursed in his heart the virtues of his race, 

Cursed in his heart the God who gave him life, 
Cursed in his heart the very life he own’d, 

And ‘mid the poisons of his venom soul 

Nursed thoughts of hate and malice to mankind. 
And if, perchance, the spirit of pure love 

Touch’d with her fairy wing his blasted soul ; 

If through his mind once waned a gentle thought, 
The parting joy to those dark chambers there ; 

If light, and all the beauties of this world, 
Sometimes did win a mildness to his eyes, 

He trebly cursed himself with fiendish sneer, 

And loathed the world, that dared to yield him joy.” 


Stalking into the midst of the woe-stricken crowd, pouring 
forth his dire imprecations, and approaching the cross, he 
raises his sacrilegious hand and smites the cheek of the de- 
parting Savior. Nor, was this the end of his impiety, but 

“ Spat upon him with a fiendish ire.” 
when the agony of the prince of peace found utterance in 
a warning,—low, but startling to the sinful Jew,— 


“ Ahasuerus, tarry till I come.” 


This line introduces the mystery which sustains the drama- 
tic interest of the remaining portion of the poem. There 
are many striking illustrations of the fulfilment of the 
prophecies embodied in “ Ahasuerus,” and the author 
strictly urges upon the sinner true repentance, in order to 
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win the rewards of the celestial abodes of spirits made 
perfect. We only regret our limits do not permit our 
quoting, entire, his perfect and successful metalepsis on 
love, which we regard as high evidence of his poetical in- 
spiration. 

The wandering and trials of the Jew, has also been the 
subject of the beautiful romance of Salathiel, written by 
the Rev. Mr. Croly. There is, however, great difference 
in the manner in which the character is treated of in the 
novel and the poem. There is, to our notion, too much 
worldly speculation in the former, whilst the poem rises 
in spiritual force over the progress of existence, leading 
that restless wanderer hither and thither, in his doomed 
desolation and loneliness, until reeling earth, and hoary time, 
feebly tottering to the embrace of destiny, with lagging 
footsteps, proclaim, that the last day is near, when the 
revelations of the all-seeing eye of Providence are to blaze 
in bright triumph, over the conquered power of human op- 
position and worldly ambition. Then, nature convulsed, 
her laws no longer exerted, sinks into second chaos, and, 


“ Gnarled, leafless, and barkless, on that last day, 
The forest trees uprear’d their branchless heads 
Amid the breathless winds, and naked stood, 
Spectral and bleach’d, fast crumbling into dust : 
And solitary, in those vast, sad groves, 

Sat tongueless silence on her ebon throne, 
O’ercanopied by black and stirless clouds. 

While her hush’d reign makes darkness yet more still. 
Jesu! how strange, that not a sound was there : 

Nor pace of crouching cat, nor tiger wild, 

With stealthy spring and balls of living fire, 

Nor lone owl’s drowsy horn from hollow tree, 

Nor ploughman’s plaintive song on plodding way, 
Seeking, at sunset, his sweet cottage home.” 

How triumphant is the hush of the universe! The world 
which, for ages, had rung with the peals of nature’s min- 
strelsy, had now sunk to rest, and their lone whisperings 
had died away, with the expiring strains of the “music of 
the spheres.” The last man of soul, had long since been 
gathered to the bosom of Abraham, and the Jew, of 
all animated creation, in that startling void, was the only 
moving object : 


“His bitter cup of punishment was full.” 
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Even echo had deserted her ideal kingdom of marble 
hall and crystal grotto, and the wild voice of the tor- 
mented wanderer, dashed, rattling, through the desolated 
valley, without the response of the solitary nymph, who 
tells man, that though far from his kind, there is still a spirit, 
to relieve his loneliness, unanswered in the world’s solitude, 
His parched tongue and withered lips refuse to pour forth 
their accustomed spells of fury : 


“QO! what a blessing would a word have been, 
A single word, from lips however strange : 
A human sound, in that deep wilderness, 
More precious would have been than countless gems, 
To the despairing wretch who craves for food, 
And hungry, perishes with want and cold. 
One friendly tone, affection’s tender sigh, 
In the dark madness of that last lone hour, 
Would ectasy have been as sweet as heaven. 
One beam of sunshine glancing through the air, 
One note of some bright song-bird heard on high, 
One draught of water from some silvery fount, 
One throb of joy to feel he had a heart, 
One memory of blessed by-gone hours, 
One happy thought of rest, one hope of change, 
The desolation of the world had made 
A paradise for him.” 


Ahasuerus is next presented awaking from the lethargy 
of misery; fire rushes through his veins; his sensibilities 
again burn; the mists roll slowly from before his gaze ; 
memory is aroused from her torpid sleep, and conscious- 
ness deepens the wounds in his heart. The cross,—the suf- 
fering throes,—the brow flushed by agony, sweating drops 
of blood,—the shouts of the heaving populace, wave-like, 
ringing in his ears,—all bring back the recollections of his 
life-enduring shame, and for the last time the dread man- 
date, 


“ Ahasuerus tarry till I come,” 
is uttered, and he feels, 
“ A leper, Parian outcast from his God !” 
Conscious of the justice of his punishment, he bows to 
the divine decree. and for the first time, rich streams of 
6 VOL. 11.—No. 4. 
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mercy flow into the dried up avenues of his heart. The 
wails of the universe dying away, are mingled with the 
now full strong voice of the Jew, rising musically over the 
tranquillized scene-—proclaiming the mercy and justice of 
the Eternal God, in the melting tenderness of pure adoration. 
When his song of praise was finished, he penitentially 
bowed his once proud spirit, 

“ And at his feet, upon the thirsty ground, 

The sacred tear of sorrow gently fell ;” 
then, the voice of Omnipotence, enchanting as the strains 
of a “lone wind harp,” réechoing songs of happy hours, and 
innocent dreams of purity, reconciles the last man to the 
will and laws of Deity, whilst sky and earth and starry 
train, leap, rejoicing witnesses of the sublime scene: 


“Hush! ’tis the voice of the Almighty God ! 
Across the skies a dazzling radiance sweeps ; 
The clouds roll back, and earth is bathed im light ; 
The sea leaps up, unchain’d through all his depths, 
And laves his shores with amaranthine waves ; 
x cd * * * * 
Hush ! ’tis the voice of the Almighty God ! 
A crown of mercy circles his calm brow, 
And sad Ahasuerus sleeps at last. 
Upward, on wings of penitence, his soul 
Hath sought the pure realms of eternal rest ; 
And with the bow of glory set on high, 
With flashing seas and smiling azure skies, 
With purple mists and gold-banner’d clouds, 
Millenium comes, and earth, harmonious all, 
Rolls slowly through her silver-beaming sphere, 
And swells the music of the choral stars !” 


We have given this extended notice of “Ahasuerus,” be- 
cause we were actually pleased with the poem,—because 
we detected life, vigor and independence in its verses. To 
see an exalted subject faithfully handled by an author, is 
just the same to us, as to see an artist transfer a scene of 
nature to the lifeless canvass. We forever secure the im- 
pression ; and though nature may sink into ruin and decay, 
we still preserve her pristine freshness. This is the hour of 
the world’s existence, in which to seize the floating records 
of antiquity. Another age, and the rusted links, which bind 
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us to by-gone-days, will be corroded, and the unwritten past 
will be veiled in the shroud of oblivion, whose sacred 
folds will forbid even the intrusions of fancy. We love to see 
imagination revelling in the mysteries of human trans- 
gression and existence. It may result in no good, but it 
yields food for the mind, it gives freshness to the intellectual 
faculties, itexpands the soul of man, and when we turn our 
reflections from the contemplation of the ideal, we are 
sure to be better satisfied with the rough lot of human 
existence. 





Arr. IIll.—1. Report of the House of Commons of Great 
Britain on the subject of Negro Slavery in the West 
Indies. London. 1832. 

2. Report of the Investigating Committee of the House 
of Commons, on the Condition of the Operatives in the 
Manufactories, including the Testimony of eminent 
Physicians, as to the causes of Disease among them. 
London: 1832. 

3. The Shame and Glory of England, by J. Enwarps 
Lester. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1842. 


In the classification of mankind into different species, 
the Ethiopian and Caucasian occupy the extremes. If 
they be proved to have acommon ancestor, of course all the 
intermediate varieties, erected by naturalists into distinct 
species, may safely be referred to a common ancestor like- 
wise. Conscious of our deficiencies, we have not come 
up to this subject trusting to our own feeble powers, but 
have taken the trouble to visit London, Rome and Paris, 
and gather from the store-houses of science, every thing we 
could find to assist us ; and, moreover, have called to our 
aid some of the best Hebrew scholars, eminent anato- 
mists, physiologists and natural historians of the age. 

On comparing the peculiarities, anatomical and physiolo- 
gical, found in the Ethiopian race, (which have induced 
naturalists to class that race as a distinct species,) with the 
Hebrew texts of those passages in the Bible relating to Ca- 
naan, we found, to our astonishment, that one was a tran- 
script of the other. The Hebrew, in regard to Canaan, is 
rewritten in the anatomy and physiology of the negro. So 
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far, therefore, from modern discoveries in science disprov- 
ing the Scriptures, they prove its truth, by identifying, be- 
yond a doubt, the posterity of Canaan with the Ethiopian 
race. 

We bring to the investigation many phenomena in addi- 
tion to those presented at the dissecting table, and which 
the scientific men of Europe and our Northern States have 
not had an opportunity of observing. Having passed the 
first twenty years of our life in the district of country lying 
between James River and the Potomac, and having sub- 
sequently practiced medicine, during twenty years, In the 
slave-holding States of the South-west, we have had every 
opportunity of observing the peculiarities of the Ethiopian 
race, in sickness and in health, and under every variety of 
circumstance. The phenomena, which opportunities have 
enabled us to observe, are, of themselves, sufficient to iden- 
tify the negro as the veritable Canaan mentioned in 
Scripture. We propose to arrange the observations we 
have made, in regard to the peculiarities of the Ethiopian 
race, in the form of inductions, made out in accordance 
with the rules of the Baconian philosophy. We shall open 
the subject with some remarks to apprise our readers of the 
existence of a mass of evidence in the science of anatomy 
and physiology, identifying the Ethiopian and the Canaan- 
ite. Holding in reserve the chief part of the anatomical and 
physiological evidences proving the identity, we shall pro- 
ceed to collect together, in the form of inductions, all the 
other evidences which we have found everywhere spread 
abroad, proving the same important truth. These have not 
yet found their way into the libraries of the learned. Apart 
from the anatomical proofs, they are of themselves sufficient, 
not only to establish the fact, that the negroes and the Ca- 
naanites are the same people, but they will give a satisfac- 
tory solution to the question which that distinguished aboli- 
tionist, Voltaire, put to the Christian world, “ On demande 
quel droit des étrangers tels que les Juifs avaient sur le 
pays de Canaan?” “ What right had such foreigners as 
the Jews to the land of Canaan?” The Christian answer 
to this question, that “ God gave it to them,” is the very 
ground of objection assumed by the illuminati of the last 
century, against the doctrine that the Bible is a divine revel- 
ation. Fhey contended that a Book, which declares that the 
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Jews had authority from God to dispossess the Canaanites 
of their country, and to make slaves of them, cannot be 
divinely inspired: because, with the abolitionists of the 
present day, they supposed it to be contrary to the first 
principles of natural religion, of right and justice, for one 
people to convert another into a species of property, by 
making them “ servants of servants,” or “ hewers of wood 
and drawers ef water.” The Norman masters, under whom 
a large portion of the Anglo-Saxon race of Great Britain 
are now in a half-starved condition, and the British East 
India proprietors, who hold the race of Shem, within and 
beyond the Ganges, under an iron despotism, have lately 
established certain political schools in the United States 
called anti-slavery or abolition societies, based upon the 
same doctrine as that assumed by the illuminati of the last 
century,—only they have hauled down the flag of the illu- 
minati, “that the Bible is false,” and run up another in- 
scribed with a motto, actually meaning the same thing, that 
“ Slavery is Sin.” 

Particular duties, more than four thousand years ago, 
were, we learn, assigned to a particular people. These du- 
ties required particular qualifications, and consequently a 
modification or organization differing considerably from the 
organization of any other people. ‘Thus, to Canaan and his 
posterity were assigned the duties incumbent on servants 
of servants. Canaan was qualified for the duties becoming a 
servant of servants by a peculiar modification of organiza- 
tion, both of body and mind, which converts the fields of the 
sunny South into pleasant places to him, and servitude into 
a species of enviable contentment and happiness. All He- 
brew names are derived from verbs, and are significant. 'The 
Hebrew verb 33 Canah, from which the word Canaan 


is derived, truly and literally means “ to submit himself, to 
bend the knee.” The very name given to Canaan,—the 
self-submissive knee-bender,”—is indicative of his natural 
qualifications for the duties assigned him. Gesenius, one of 
the best Hebrew scholars in the world, and the author of 
the standard Hebrew Lexicon, (see Gesenius Lexicon Hebr. 
Lat. third German edition,) renders the ,Kal, Hiphil and 
Niphal forms of the verb, from which Canaan is derived, 
into the following Latin. Kal form: genu flexit,—in genua 
procidet,—depressus est animus : literally in English ; he 
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bent the knee,—he falls on his knees,—his mind is de- 
pressed,—he is crushed or broken. Niphal form; sub- 
misse se gessit-—fractus est,—submissit se: he acts or 
carries himself submissively,—he is broken,—he submitted 
himself or put himself under. We have been thus particular 
in quoting the highest Hebrew authority, owing to the fact, 
that some of the British commentators and glossary-makers, 
in rendering the word Canaan into English, have adopted 
a late or more recent meaning of the word, and altogether 
overlooked its ancient and original signification. The 
words “trader” and “merchant,” which they have substituted 
as the English meaning of the word Canaan, do not express 
its ancient Hebrew signification, (when Moses wrote,) at all. 
Trader and merchant were terms which the heathen na- 
tions, a thousand years afterwards, applied to the Jews, who 
dwelt in the land of Canaan. The Hebrew verb, from which 
the noun Ham is derived, signifies generator or parent,—also 
hot, and in the Coptic and other dialects, hot and black, or 
burnt black. 'To the self-submissive knee-bender, the son 
of the parent or generator of the black race of men in hot 
climates, the duty of being servant of servants was assigned. 
And to guard against al] mistakes, the phrase “servant of ser- 
vants” is used, in the Hebrew, as well as in the English. It is 
generally admitted, that the descendants of Noah’s three sons 
are yet distinguishable by their complexions and other traits 
of character. But, in the absence of all other knowledge, 
the very names given to them, are so significant as to serve 
at this day to distinguish them. The white and the ruddy, 
being those of Japheth,—a word meaning handsome, per- 
suading, enlarging ; the brown and the olive, including the 
Jews, the Chinese, the Asiatics generally, and the American 
Indians, being those of Shem, meaning renown, as this 
race was to give the Messiah and religion to the world ;—the 
black, those of Ham, meaning, generator, hot and black. 
Ham had more sons than Canaan, the knee-bender, but it 
does not appear that the duty of being servant of servants 
was obligatory on any other branch of Ham’s family. 
Some of the other branches became distinguished for their 
arts and arms, but not the knee-bender, Canaan. We learn 
from the Bible that the Jews, the descendants of Canaan, 
made slaves of the Cananites ; that some were reduced to 
absolute slavery, and the others made tributaries. Instead 
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of coming to Joshua in arms to fight for liberty, the Gibe- 
onites and some other tribes of the land of Canaan, sub- 
mitted without a struggle, and like true negroes, begged 
Joshua to make slaves of them. They even resorted to 
artifice to get the boon of slavery conferred upon them. See 
chap. ix. Joshua. Joshua made them “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to this day,” say the Scriptures. These 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” correspond, no doubt, 
to our domestic servants of the same race of people at the 
present day, and to the slaves of our mechanics and small 
farmers. 

But the great mass of the Canaanites, were reduced 
to another species of slavery, evidently corresponding 
to the kind of slavery at present existing on our large 
plantations. Joshua divided the land among the twelve 
tribes of Israel. Each tribe reduced the negroes or 
Canaanites, which fell to its lot, to tributaries, who 
dwelt among them. Other branches of the House of Shem 
besides the Jews, also enslaved the descendants of Canaan, 
the knee-bender. The prophecy, “ Blessed be the Lord 
God of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant,” was 
literally and truly fulfilled for more than thirty-eight cen- 
turies. During all this time, it does not appear, that Ja- 
pheth held Canaan in bondage. The slaves of the Greeks 
and Romans did not belong to the race of Canaan. The 
prophecy, “ God shall enlarge Japheth, he shall dwell in 
tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant,’ remained 
to be fulfilled. But how was Japheth, cooped up in Eu- 
rope, the smallest division of the earth, to be enlarged ? 
There was no room in populous Asia for him to spread; the 
climate of Africa was too inhospitable for him to dwell in ; 
yet the prophecy was not a dead letter. It was to be carried 
out, though the means were hidden from view during thou- 
sands of years. At length, in the fulness of time, Japheth, 
unexpectedly discovered an unknown hemisphere, thinly 
inhabited by the race of Shem, and hastened to take pos- 
session of it, and to dwell in the tents of Shem. Some of 
the commentators, who give us the modern, instead of the 
ancient, Hebrew signification of the word Canaan, have er- 
roneously supposed, that the aboriginal Americans are the 
descendants of Japheth, for no other regson than that Ja- 
pheth, in the north, was more likely than Shem, to cross 
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over Bhering’s Strait. But the similarity of the American 
aborigines in physiognomy, and other particulars, to the ac- 
knowledged race of Shem in Asia, and their dissimilarity 
to the known race of Japheth in Europe, prove that they are 
the descendants of Shem and Japheth. ‘Their customs and 
manners, in many respects, are so similar to those of the Jews, 
who, we know, from the Bible, belong to the race of Shem, that 
many learned men regard them as the lost tribes of Israel. 
Opportunely, however, the recent discoveries in Central 
America, Chiapas and Yucatan by our countryman Stephens,* 
leave not the shadow of a doubt,—from the oriental style 
of the architecture, sculpture, position of the figures, &c., 
that the race of Shem, many centuries ago, in a high state 
of civilization, inhabited America. By the discovery of 
America, Japheth became enlarged, as had been foretold 
three thousand eight hundred years before. He took the 
whole continent. He literally dwelt in the tents of Shem in 
Mexico and South America. At this day, in our own coun- 
try, he is dwelling in the wilderness, which constituted, a 
few years ago, the tents of Shem. No sooner did Japheth 
begin to enlarge himself, and to dwell in the tents of Shem, 
than Canaan left his fastnesses in the wilds of Africa, where 
the white man’s foot had never trod, and appeared on the 
beach to get passage to America, as if drawn thither, by an 
impulse of his nature, to fulfil his destiny of becoming Ja- 
pheth’s servant. Japheth did not go into the wilderness and 
African deserts to look for Canaan, and tear him from the 
home of his fathers. How did he get hold of him? 
The Hebrew verb, from which the name of Canaan is de- 
rived, decides the question. Swbmissit se; Canaan sub- 
mitted himself. Japheth even made him servant of ser- 
vants by putting him under the delegated authority of over- 
seers and others. Why did he not make Shem his servant, 
after taking his tents from him? The answer is, he 
was compelled, against his will, to carry out God’s de- 
cree without knowing it. He tried, but he could not make 
a servant of Shem. God had not decreed that Shem should 
serve Japheth. The wealth of all Europe could not tempt 
the aboriginal American, the son of the renowned Shem, to 
sell his brethren into bondage. When forced into bondage, 
he met death in all its forms, rather than serve as a_ slave. 


* See his work entitled Central America, 2 vols. New York, 1841. 
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Whereas, a few beads and trinkets set one half of the de- 
scendants of Canaan in Africa to stealing, catching and sel- 
ling the other half into bondage ; and, when thus sold, they 
made the most obedient and faithful slaves. Although a 
stormy ocean separated . Japheth, in the tents of Shem in 
America, from Canaan, yet neither that wide waste of 
waters, nor the inaccessible deserts and wilds of Africa could 
prevent the accomplishment of God’s decree. Canaan came 
forth and became the good and faithful servant of Japheth, 
when he could easily, by leaguing with Shem, still power- 
ful and lurking in hostility around the tents he had been 
driven from, have exterminated the race of Japheth in 
America. Butit is contrary to the first principles of his 
nature for Canaan to Jeague with his master’s enemies. He 
cannot do it, be they British, Indians or abolitionists. He is 
bound, by the decree, to be true to his master. The great 
heads of the Church of Rome, when the Catholic religion 
was in the zenith of its glory, and was almost the only re- 
ligion professed, issued their anathemas against Canaan’s 
serving Japheth. Yet the prophecy was carried out in all its 
parts, to the very letter, in the face of every human obstacle. 
The descendants of Canaan, préordained to be servants of 
servants, are Known to be qualified for the duties incident to 
a life of servitude by their submissive nature and their do- 
cility ; their viewing all persons as enemies to them who 
are enemies to their masters ; their contentedness with their 
condition ; their having nothing of that deadly principle of 
revenge, which swells the bosoms and fires the blood of Shem 
and Japheth when subjected to the indignity of corporeal 
chastisement, and also nothing of that noble principle of 
gratitude for special and extraordinary favors; their capacity 
for enduring heat; the pleasure they feel when exposed to 
the hottest sun of the hottest climate; and the remarkable 
dolce farniente enjoyed by them when their animal wants 
are gratified. 

The knife of the anatomist has demonstrated that the 
brain proper, is smaller in them than in other races of 
men, and that the circumvolutions seen on the hemi- 
spheres of the brain, are less close, less deep and less nu- 
merous ; that the occipital foramen, medulla oblongata and 
spinal marrow and the nerves of organic life are much 
larger, —particularly those connected with digestion and 
VOL. &.—No, 4. 
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secretion. All observation proves, that these people’s plea- 
sures are not so much those of reflection, as of sense. The 
difference in organization, on which these particulars de- 
pend, are so evident to the anatomist, that in Paris, we found 
the savans denying the common origin of man. But when 
we reflect, that the duties, assigned the race of Canaan, re- 
quired this very difference of organization, discovered by 
former anatomists and recently confirmed by Professor Broc, 
—so far from disproving the Mosaic aecount of the creation 
of man, the discoveries in anatomy afford the highest 
evidences of its truth; because they detect that very dif- 
ference of organization, which is essential to the perfor- 
mance of the peculiar duties assigned to Canaan soon after 
the flood. The Royal Academy of Paris awarded a pre- 
mium to Brofessor Broc for his anatomical and physiolo- 
gical researches touching the question of the common 
origin of man. He came to the conclusion, that the Ethi- 
oplan race was a distinct species of mankind. We need 
not inform our readers, that such a conclusion cannot be 
correct and the Bible be true. But the anatomical and 
physiological peculiarities discovered in the Ethiopian race, 
when compared with the ancient Hebrew, will be found to 
be an exact duplicate of that portion of scripture dooming 
Canaan to servitude. Thus identifying the prosperity of 
Canaan with the Ethiopian or Negro race, and proving, be- 
yond all cavil or doubt, the truth of the Scriptures. —_ Pro- 
fessor Broc also adduced a great many undeniable facts 
proving, that the Ethiopian race “ never has commanded 
nor never can command nature,’—that it can imitate with 
great facility, but cannot originate.” 

All history and science go to prove, that the Ethiopian is 
the slave of his appetites and sensual propensities, and must 
of necessity be so, from his peculiar physiology and ana- 
tomical structure. The nerves of the spinal marrow, and 
the abdominal viscera, being more voluminous than in other 
races, and the brain being ten per cent less in volume and 
in weight, he is, from necessity, more under the influence of 
his instincts, appetites and animality, than other races of 
men, and less under the influence of his reflective faculties. 
There is not so much a deficiency of intellect as a want of 
balance between his animality and intellectuality. The for- 
mer predominating, rules the intellect and chains the mind 
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to slavery,—slavery to himself, slavery to his appetites,—— 
and makes him a radical savage in his habits, whenever he 
is left to himself. His mind being thus depressed by the ex- 
cessive development of the nerves of organic life, nothing 
but arbitrary power, prescribing and enforeing temperance 
in all things, can restrain the excesses of his animal nature, 
and restore reason to her throne. Certain it is, that nothing 
but compulsion has ever made him lead a life of industry, 
temperance and order; and nothing but compulsion has 
ever converted him into a civilized being. When the com- 
pulsive hand of arbitrary power is withdrawn, he invaria- 
bly relapses into barbarism ; proving, that when he has his 
personal liberty, he is not a free agent to choose the good 
and avoid the evil ; whereas, under that government which 
God ordained for him, the excesses of his animality are 
kept in restraint, and his free agency is restored. No theo- 
logian, however deeply read or well versed in Oriental 
literature, can possibly see the full meaning, force and 
power of the original language in the 9th chap. of Genesis, 
unless aided by the light which anatomy, physiology, and 
an intimate acquaintance with the character and history of 
the Ethiopian race, throw upon the subject. Nor can any 
medical philosopher, however profound, understand the 
mysterious cause of the peculiar organization of that race, 
its peculiar history and character, unless aided by the light 
which the Hebrew affords. The recent anatomical and 
physiological discoveries, were mysteries, or locked up 
treasures, to the medical world. The k y to them is found 
by searching the scriptures in the original language. The 
physiological peculiarities of the Ethiopian race, corres- 
ponding to the peculiar anatomical structure discovered by 
modern anatomists, and the history of the race for thousands 
of years, marking the essential difference in mind between 
that and all other races of men, are beautifully, succinctly and 
definitely expressed, in the language in which Moses wrote. 
On turning to the Mosaic aceount of the creation of man, 
with a friend by our side, an accomplished Hebrew scholar, 
now in France, and aided by the best Hebrew authorities ex- 
tant, we were struck with amazement, on examining the 
original Hebrew critically and closely, to find the very race 
of men accurately and definite ly described, which the 
French philosophers supposed to belong to a different 
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species. 'The identity of the Ethiopian or black race of 
men, of hot climates, with the race of Canaan, is clearly 
proved, by comparing the abovementioned recent dis- 
coveries of the savans of France, with the oldest pro. 
phecies in the Bible. Ham was the progenitor of the black 
race of men, of hot climates; his name is prophetic, as it is 
derived from a verb, which means progenitor, hot and black. 
The prophecy doomed Canaan the son of Ham, to be ser- 
vant of servants. The name given to Canaan is also pro- 
phetic, and is minutely descriptive of the qualities and du- 
ties of a servant of servants ; and what is most remarkable, 
the name then given to Canaan, drew the outlines of the 
history of his whole posterity. Submisse se gessit, he acts 
or carries himself submissively,——fractus est, he is broken, 
he is humble,—depressus est animus, his mind is depressed, 
genu flerit, he bent the knee,—submisit se, he submitted 
himself, or put himself under. The character and _ peculi- 
arities of mind which the Creator impressed upon the son of 
Ham, by giving him a name which should be descriptive 
thereof, through all time, are in exact conformity to the 
known character and mental peculiarities of the Ethiopian 
race of the present day. ‘These peculiarities, physiological 
and mental, of the black race, of hot climates, the French 
philosophers discovered to be dependant on a difference in 
the organization of the brain, nerves and vital organs, which 
so far from proving, that the Ethiopian race is a distinct 
species, proves that it belongs to the race of people, whom 
God ordained, four thousand years ago, to be slaves. 
When we come to consider this difference in organ- 
ization more closely, and bring it into the light of history 
and science, we find it to be a wise provision of Providence, 
making the yoke of servitude easy, and slavery, which would 
otherwise be intolerable, a happy condition. The differ- 
ences and peculiarities, therefore, which modern anatomists 
and physiologists have discovered in the organization of the 
brain, nerves and internal organs of the Ethiopian race, SO 
far from disproving the Sc riptures, are all so many capital 
letters written by the finger of Creative Power, proclaim- 
ing the truth of revealed religion. The sciences, particularly 
medicine, have afforded many facts and arguments, in sup- 
port of natural religion: but they have, nevertheless, been 
accused of giving a bias to the mind, unfriendly to the per- 
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ception of the truth of Revelation,—but the time seems to 
have come, when the science of medicine, after having 
given some of the strongest testimony in proof of the ex- 
istence of a God, is destined to give still stronger testimony 
in proof of the truth of the Scriptures. If we be not greatly 
mistaken, the very science which as afforded the foundation 
of those creeds and systems that acknowledge the existence 
of a God, but reject Revelation, can throw a blaze of light 
on some of the obscurest pages of the Bible. Our readers 
may not fully comprehend the weight and force of the tes- 
timony which the anatomical and physiological department 
of the science of medicine brings in support of the truth of 
the Scriptures. Unskilled in anatomy and physiology, they 
may not be able to read, in the deep internal organization of 
the Ethiopian, the identical truths which are revealed in 
the 9th chap. of Genesis; they are, nevertheless, there. 
Servant of servants is rewiitten in his anatomical structure, 
as plainly as it is in the original Hebrew of the Bible. 

There is an anatomical peculiarity, qualifying the 
race of Canaan, in some degree, for its destiny, which every 
one can see and appreciate, whether he be an anatomist or 
not. It is small and inconsiderable in comparison with the 
more deep and important structural and functional peculi- 
arities found in the Ethiopian, which fit him for his condition, 
and guarding him against the ills which would otherwise be 
incident to a state of slavery ; but it will serve to illustrate 
the subject, and for that purpose alone, we bring it forward. 
If you look into the inner angle of the eye, next to the nose, 
and slightly elevate the eye lids, you will discover nothing 
in the white man’s eye, but a small prominence or glandu- 
lar like substance, and a very small semilunar membrane. 
The prominence is composed of seven distinct crypts or 
sacs, filled with an unctuous fluid, and has seven distinct 
openings or orifices. ‘The semilunar membrane is for the 
purpose of directing the tears into a sac, which lies behind 
and below the prominence. But if we look into the eye of 
an Ethiopian, in the same manner, we shall discover that it 
has an additional expansion of the abovementioned mem- 
brane, or, in other words, an additional anatomical contri- 
vance, consisting of a membranous wing expanded under- 
neath a portion of the upper eye-lid, and that when the eye 
is exposed to a bright light, this membranous wing covers 
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a considerable portion of the globe of the eye. We shall 
find the same membranous wing still more fully developed 
in birds, forming a kind of curtain or third eye lid, called by 


heal 


naturalists the nictillating membrane, evidently to guard 
their eyes against the dazzling influence of the sun’s rays. 
The master may forget or neglect to provide his slaves with 
a covering for the head, to shied the eyes from the brilliancy 
of the sun, while laboring in the fields. Such neglect would 
greatly increase the irksomeness of labor under a tropical 
sun, if God, in his goodness, had not provided the race of 
Canaan, whom he has doomed to slavery, with the above- 
mentioned anatomical contrivance or membranous wing, to 
protect the eyes against the brightness of the solar rays. 
Our readers have, no doubt, frequently seen slaves, of the 
race of Canaan, throw off their hats as an incumbrance, and 
voluntarily expose themselves, bare-headed, to the sun, with- 
out suffering any inconvenience from the intensity of his 
light. 'The organization of the human eye, has often been 
adduced to prove the existence of a Supreme and All-Wise 
Creator,—but does not the peculiar organization of the eye, 
in the race of Canaan, fitting that race, in one particular at 
least, for the duties assigned it in the Bible, and guarding it 
against one of the ills which might be incident to the per- 
formance of those duties, prove that the book has more the 
appearance of truth than fable? Many other instances of 
peculiarities of structure and function in the Ethiopian race, 
adapting it to the condition of slavery, and guarding it 
against the evils which might otherwise attend its subjuga- 
tion to arbitrary power, might be adduced, but they involve 
medical technicalities, and are, consequently, omitted. 

But ifany one should wish to know why the Ethio- 
pian can expose his naked skin to a tropical sun without 
suffering pain or inconvenience ; why, after a fever leaves 
him, rejecting soups, teas and light diet, he eats, through 
choice, and with impunity, a full meal of bacon or pork, 
voluntarily sits in the sun a few hours, as if to promote its 
digestion, and the next day performs his usual duties as a 
field laborer; why he has no revenge for being subjected to 
the indignity of corporeal chastisement ; why he feels a per- 
fect contempt for those persons, of other races, who put 
themselves on terms of equality and familiarity with him ; 
and why he loves those who exercise a firm, yet discreet 
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authority over him; why he is turbulent, refractory and 
discontented under every other government than that which 
concentrates all the attributes of power in a single indi- 
vidual ; and why, when freed from the restraints of arbi- 
trary power, he becomes indolent, vicious and intemperate, 
and relapses into barbarism, he may find the cause of all 
these, and many more peculiarities of his character, by 
closely searching into the anatomy and physiology of his 
brain, nerves, and vital organs; but the cause can be more 
readily found in the Book of Genesis, which explains the 
whole matter, and levels it to every capacity. “ He is ser- 
vant of servants.” 'The theologian need not go to the dis- 
secting table, to look into the peculiar organization of the 
race of Canaan, and thence trace out, through the mazes 
of science, those characteristics, which distinguish that from 
all other races of men, inasmuch as he can find them all 
condensed in the single Hebrew verb, which gave name to 
the race. The history of the whole race, in all countries 
under the sun, for thousands of years, is fully given in the 
same word, proving that the word is from God, and that the 
Book of Genesis is an inspired book, and not a fable. 

If the light could dazzle his eyes, or the heat of the sun 
blister his skin, he might often be subjected to great pain 
and annoyance, in performing his duties to a hard and in- 
attentive master; and if he did not prefer solid food, when 
recovering from sickness, he might, under such masters, 
suffer for the want of those nice preparations, usually pro- 
vided for convalescents in disease. He, however, who 
numbers the hairs of the head, and who is not inattentive 
to the fall of a sparrow, having decreed that the deseendants 
of Canaan shall be servants of servants, has not left their 
happiness or misery to the chance of having a good ora 
bad master, but has kindly given to them a peculiar organi- 
zation of body and disposition of mind, making their lot, 
under all contingencies, as a race of people, far more com- 
fortable, happy and enviable, then that of nine-tenths of the 
laboring peasantry of civilized Europe. We speak from 
experience. If, in freedom, the descendants of Canaan 
could do better, live happier, become more religious and 
rise higher in the scale of civilization, than in bonds, it is very 
evident that the decree dooming them to bonds, appoint- 
ing them to be servants of servants, would never have con- 
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stituted a part of Revelation. If Canaan had made a good 
citizen or republican, he would not have made an obedient, 
submissive slave ; and the name given him by the Almighty, 
“the self-submitting knee-bender,” would have been a 
misnomer. If he had lived peaceably with other races, 
when put on an equal footing with them, and had not re- 
paid their kindnesses with contempt and ingratitude, but 
had imitated their industry and sobriety, he would, long 
since, have been adopted into the family of nations as an 
equal, and have risen above the subordinate condition as- , 
signed him in the Bible, thereby affording an argument 
against its truth ;—whereas, his utter inability to do as well, 
to live as happily, contentedly and virtuously in freedom as 
in bonds, makes him now a living record of the verity and 
literal fulfilment of God’s revealed word. God knowing 
better than man, what condition would give the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number of that race, displayed his 
goodness and benevolence in revealing what that condition 
was,—the condition of servant of servants, which we call 
slavery ; and, moreover, gave to Ham and Canaan, the pro- 
genitors of the race, such names as would identify it, with 
minute accuracy, in every country and climate, through all 
time. 

Notwithstanding these facts, there are many persons who 
will not believe that the Almighty ordained a particular 
branch of the human family to be servant of servants, al- 
though the Bible says expressly, that he did so. They would 
sooner disbelieve Moses and the Prophets, than believe that 
Canaan and his posterity were préordained to be slaves, and 
that Shem and Japheth were préordained to be their 
masters. ‘They imagine it to be inconsistent with the good- 
ness and benevolence of God, that any one race of mankind 
should be subjected to the despotic will and control of the 
other races of the human family; that Canaan, as his name 
imports, should be a self-submissive knee-bender, and that 
Shem and Japheth should hold the rod of arbitrary power 
over him. 'They suppose that the Scripture cannot be true 
or rightly interpreted, although it admits of no other inter- 
pretation. They contend that God could not be good and 
just, and put the descendants of Canaan under the despotic 
power of all kinds of masters,—good, bad and indifferent, 
learned and unlearned, christians and infidels, humane and 
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cruel, generous and avaricious,—to be dealt with according 
to the whim and caprice, folly, wisdom or madness of each 
individual master. ‘Thus has erring reason, clad in vanity, 
sat in judgment on the decrees of God, and condemned them; 
but conclusions drawn from a partial survey of facts, are 
not to be trusted, when they condemn man, much less his 
Maker. 

A more extended view of the subject, in regard to the de- 
cree of Heaven against Canaan, will show that it has neither 
expired, by limitation, as some contend, nor that it is hard 
and unjust in its action, but, on the contrary, is full of 
mercy, justice and benevolence; and that if it were possible 
for the decree to expire, or run out, Canaan would be the 
loser and not the gainer. It will lead us, also, to the in- 
duction, that the Almighty has planted in the bosom of 
the descendants of Canaan, whom he has decreed to be 
slaves, a principle of protection against wanton abuses and 
tyrannical oppression, and has denied this principle of 
protection to all other races of men. What though slaves 
fall into the hands of bad masters, be they ever so cruel and 
avaricious, the slaves of the race of Canaan have an innate 
principle of protection, more effectually guarding them 
against the oppressions and over-exactions of hard task- 
masters, than any human laws, means or devices could do. 
This principle of protection is denied to the English ; be- 
cause there is not a street in Manchester, Sanford or Stock- 
port, which does not present the most deplorable objects of 
disease and deformity, produced by no other cause than the 
long continued over-working of the laborers. But if the 
descendants of Canaan, instead of Japheth, were in the 
factories of England and Scotland, the imperial Parliament 
might safely spare itself the pains of fixing, by law, the 
hours of labor, and of trying to prevent the abuses, extor- 
tions and cruel exactions practised on the laborers. A higher 
authority than that of the British Parliament, has regulated 
this matter in regard to the race of Canaan, and more effec- 
tually regulated it for the whole of the Southern States and 
the West Indies cannot show an instance of a single slave 
ever having hurt himself at long and excessive labor. If 
such an instance could be adduced, it would be so rare, 
that the exception would prove the general rule. Why is it, 
that whenever and wherever Japheth is clothed with a little 
8 VOL. I.—No. 4, 
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brief authority over Japheth,so much oppression is the con- 
sequence, by reason of hard tasking or over-working, as to 
call for the strong arm of legislative power, to keep the 
petty tyrants in check, and to prevent the avaricious and 
cruel from working their operatives and apprentices too 
much; but that, whenever and wherever Japheth has un- 
limited authority over Canaan, no such dreadful abuses of 
authority occur? The answer is, That Canaan carries 
within his bosom, a principle of protection against tyranny, 
avarice and oppression, which neither Shem nor Japheth 
has. Shem and Japheth, in Algerine bondage, or in the 
chains of tyrants, and under their lash, can be forced to ex- 
haust their whole energies at excessive labor; but not so 
Canaan. When more is exacted from him than is reason- 
able service, the law of protection comes into action, and 
transforms him from the mild, good natured, obedient, timid 
domestic, into a stubborn demon, knowing no fear and feel- 
ing no pain. Instead of doing more work, if force be used, 
or the lash applied, under such circumstances, he invariably 
does less. So far from a cruel or avaricious master being 


able to extort more than a very reasonable amount of ser- 
vice from him, he cannot extort as much. Of the thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of masters, now holding mil- 
lions of the descendants of Canaan in slavery, none have 


been able to force a single slave, for any length of time, an 


inch beyond a reasonable duty or service. But here is 
British testimony to the point, given in under oath, to the 


Commit'ee of the House of Commons, in 1832, in the great 


case of the East India sugar interest against the slave labor 


of the West Indies.* 


“ Witness, Robert Scott. Interrogatory, No. 5283. Are they (the 
West India slaves) a submissive race, or are they impatient of con- 
trol 1” 

Answer. ‘“ They are excessively impatient of control if you exact 
more from them than you ought todo. They will not submit to it, but 
they know very well the duty they have to do upon a plantation, and if 
nothing more than that is exacted, they are very easily managed and 
they require no harsh treatment whatever.” 


Here the Ethiopian character is faithfully exhibited. The 
organization of the eye, the ear or the human hand, does 


* The volume containing the evidence, (“‘ Commons Report on Slavery,’’) can 
he found in the Franklin Library, Philadelphia. 
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not display more fully the wisdom and goodness of Provi- 
dence, than the principle of protection against wanton 
abuses and tyrannical exactions planted in the nature of 
Canaan, by a beneficent Creator. The master, by oppression 
and cruelty, has nothing to gain, but much to lose; he 
cannot, by such means, extort more work,— not so much, 
by half. If the descendants of Canaan be punished for not 
doing their duty or performing a reasonable service, such 
punishment does not make them revengeful and discontented, 
as it would an Indian or a white man, but it wins, in a re- 
markable degree, their attachment, and promotes their hap- 
piness and comfort. The y dislike a master who indulges 
them over much, or who, from fear or false humanity, fails 
to assume the necessary degree of authority, to promote in- 
dustry and to enforce order. If required, however, to do 
more than a reasonable duty, and punished for not doing it, 
they become ungovernable, discontented, unhappy and 
worthless. But these facts are well understood by all obser- 
vant masters and overseers throughout the Southern States, 
whose observation of facts will support the truth of the induc- 
tion, that God has not forgotten Canaan, but has given him 
a principle of protection against the abuses of arbitrary 
power. Owing to this principle, the tyrant is made to gnaw 
a file; the cruel man heaps coals of fire on his head, and 
the avaricious loses his gold, whenever they attempt to im- 
pose too heavy a burden of work, or ill usage, upon the 
knee-bender, Canaan. 

Slaves, in common with apprentices and minors, are often 
abused and harshly treated. But the abuse and harsh treat- 
ment, in the case of Canaan, carries its own antidote, as all 
such abuses recoil on the head of the master. Every at- 
tempt to force him beyond the limits of a moderate service, 
by hard driving or harsh treatment, so far from extorting 
more work, only tends to make him unprofitable, unman- 

ageable, a vexation and a curse. Like mules, the descen- 
dants of Canaan will only do a certain amount of work, and 
itis vain to try to make them do more. If the hours of 
labor be protracted, their movements become proportionably 
slower, and nothing is gained by keeping them at work 
longer than the usual hours of labor. It is not surprising 
that those, who are strangers to the nature and peculiar 
character of the Canaanites, seeing that minors and ap- 
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prentices, among other races of people, are often harshly 
treated, over-worked, and driven to the performance of tasks 
greater than is consistent with health, comfort and physical 
ability, should vainly suppose that the slaves suffer the same 
evils in a tenfold degree, as the power is more absolute, and 
they are less proiected by human laws. But the law above 
mentioned, planted in their nature, is a much better and 
more effectual protection than any human laws could be. 
It is owing to the silent, yet effectual working of this law, 
that nearly every one, no matter how much he may be op- 
posed to the slavery of these people from theory, principle 
or education, finds, after residing long enough among them 
to become well acquainted with the details of their condition, 
and to understand the peculiarities of their character, that 
his preconceived opinions were erroneous ;_ that instead of 
being over-worked, unhappy, discontented and tasked be- 
yond human endurance, that there is not a laboring peas- 
antry in the world, whose tasks are easier and who are more 
happy and contented. Capt, C. H. Williams, of the British 
navy, declared, on oath, before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, that he was so much opposed to slavery, that 
he and his family would not eat West India sugar, because 
it was the product of slave labor, but after becoming prac- 
tically acquainted with slavery, in the West Indies, he was 
firmly convinced that it was a much better condition than 
that of the English peasantry at home.* 

Although there evidently is a considerable difference in 
the condition of Canaan in servitude, under so many differ- 
ent masters, yet, owing to the silent and effectual influence 
of the law, protecting him against the abuses of arbitrary 
power, the difference in his condition is not so great as 
might be supposed. Until the condition of the Canaanites 
in slavery be assimilated to a state of comparative ease and 
comfort, the master is the sufferer, as well as themselves, as 
they break, waste, destroy, idle their time, feign sickness, 
run away, and do all manner of acts to vex and torment 
him. If he fail to give them enough of wholesome food, he 
is sure to lose more than fourfold the value, by the petty 
larceny they practise upon him. In self-defence, be he ever 
so cruel and avaricious, the master is finally obliged to make 
the condition of his slaves approximate to the easy, com- 
* See answers to interrogatories No. 4197, &e. 
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fortable and happy condition of those in his neighborhood, 
or to look ruin jn the face, and run mad with vexation. 
The law which the Creator has made an innate principle 
in Canaan, with a view to protect him against the abuses 
of arbitrary power, has a twofold action; the one direct, 
—making the extortion of more work, than a reasonable 
service, an impossibility to all kinds of masters: the other 
indirect,—associating the true interests of the master with 
the good treatment and comfort of his slaves. Hence, the 
longer the time Canaan serves Japheth, the more does the 
indirect action of the law become manifest, showing itself in 
a gradual amelioration of his treatment and condition ;—not 
so much from their masters becoming better men, as from 
their learning and experience, that their true interest is in- 
separably bound up with the humane treatment, comfort 
and happiness of their slaves. The fact is notorious, that 
slaves are better treated now, than formerly, and that their 
condition is still improving. It is, also, known that Japheth 
of the South generally makes a better master than Japheth 
from our non-slaveholding States, or from England or 
France, because he is better acquainted with the nature of 
Canaan, and has already learned that his interest and his 
slave’s comfort and happiness are associated together. But 
no master, come from where he may, can extort more work 
out of Canaan than a very reasonable service, owing to the 
direction of the law in his nature protecting him against 
the extortions of arbitrary power. All human laws, of all 
nations and ages, enacted to protect hired servants, appren- 
tices, women and children of other races of men against the 
over-exactions of those in authority over them, are so much 
more ineffectual and so much more easily evaded, that they 
sink into insignificance, when compared with the more ef- 
fectual action of the divine law, protecting Canaan from 
similar abuses. So far from God permitting Shem and 
Japheth to drive the people, whom he has decreed to be 
servants of servants, into the performance of excessive 
labor and heavy tasks, He has not permitted as much bodily 
labor to be extorted out of them, per diem, as the free 
laborers of the race of Japheth voluntarily impose upon 
themselves. It is a well known fact, that no four slaves in 
Virginia or Kentucky can be forced to do as much daily 
labor as any three ordinary laborers of the race of Japheth 
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in Pennsylvania or Ohio voluntarily impose upon them- 
selves. Hence, the small farms, in the former States, where 
labor is not associated, are not as well cultivated as in the 
latter. Any observer on the boundary lines sees hasty toil 
and bustle on the one side, and comparative inaction and 
sloth on the other. This fact, so far from proving that the 
North is blessed and the South is cursed, proves, that while 
the Almighty has permitted the free laborers of the race of 
Japheth to work as much as they please, and hasten to get 
rich, he has planted, at the same time, a principle in the 
bosom of the slave laborers of the race of Canaan, inhibit- 
ing them from being driven by their master’s thirst for 
gain into any excessive toil or rapid bodily exertion, incon- 
sistent with their comfort and physical well being. 

To illustrate this subject :—A few years ago, several dis- 
tinguished physicians were called to visit the factories of 
Manchester and its vicinity, and to examine, as medical 
men, into the health of the operatives,—particularly the 
laboring children. They reported, that the protracted and 
excessive bodily exertion, imposed upon the operatives and 
working classes, impaired their health, broke down their 
constitutions, produced disability and deformity of body, 
and sent great numbers to untimely graves. In proof that 
the persons, who suffer these afflictions, are not a small or 
inconsiderable number, the statistics of Great Britain will 
show, that the number of persons engaged in manufactures, 
greatly exceeds the total slave population of the United 
States. Lancashire, alone, contains upwards of 350,000 
factory operatives, out-numbering the entire slave popula- 
tion of the whole State of Louisiana or Mississippi. Our 
readers will find in Mr. Fielden’s publication, and also in 
the reports of various investigating committees, a detailed 
statement of the grievances of England’s nominal freemen. 
Mr. Fielden is himself a factory master, and also member 
of Parliament from Oldham. He has long been laboring to 
get Parliament to interpose its authority more effectually 
than it has heretofore done, to prevent the laborers from 
being overworked. During a few weeks sojourn in Man- 
chester and its vicinity, we had an opportunity of witness- 
ing aspectacle which made a stronger impression upon our 
mind than St. Paui’s Church in Loadan or St. Peter’s in 
Rome ; it was the spectacle of children daily worked in the 
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factories until their muscular energies were so much ex- 
hausted that they could not walk home, and were obliged to 
be carried on the backs of their friends. 'When we first 
saw them carried by the door of the house we occupied, 
we were struck with their waxen visages, and the langour 
which sat, like an incubus, upon their vital energies. Sup- 
posing they were afflicted with some disease, we inquired 
what was the matter, and received the reply, “ Not sick, sir, 
but only sair tried.” Twenty years extensive practice of 
medicine in several of the Southern States, a considerable 
part among slaves, had never presented a single case of a 
slave ever having been worked until nature was exhausted, 
or his muscular energies had given way under excessive and 
protracted bodily exertion. When those energies failed, 
they failed from old age, disease or casualties, and never, 
according to our observation and experience as a medical 
man, from their having worked too hard or too fast. We 
believe such a case was never yet met with. 

Before we saw the report of the physicians, or the vo- 
lumes of evidence taken before the investigating commit- 
tees, we had learned, from seeing the children, who were 
daily carried by our door in a state of exhaustion, and from 
the distortions and deformities of many of the worn-out 
operatives, everywhere around us, that other causes than 
disease, and the natural infirmities incident to human nature, 
could smite the locomotive powers with paralysis, produce 
contractions of the muscles, swell and distort the limbs, en- 
feeble the vital organs, break the constitution, and hurry 
numbers to untimely graves. These causes we found to be, 
long-continued and excessive labor, and an impoverished 
diet. Labor, which, in the slave-holding States, is univer- 
sally considered as a healthful e ercise, is pushed to such ex- 
tremes in E ngland, as to become a formidable cause of dis- 

ease and mortality. On examining the books of some of 
those factories, where the laborers work on what is called 
the truck system, a system where they are debited by food, 
fuel, &c., and credited by wages, we ‘found that nearly all 
of those, who used a diet ap proaching in nutriment to the 
diet of the slave laborers of the South, were hopelessly in 
debt to the factory masters, by reason of the charges made 
against them, for their food, lodging, &c., exceeding the sum 
accorded to them as wages. We knew that the slaves, of 
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the race of Canaan, when fully supplied with wholesome 
and nutritious food, could scarcely be made to tire them- 
selves at labor, much less exhaust their muscular energies ; 
and when not supplied with wholesome food, that they 
would scareely work at all. The common fare at the fac- 
tories was black bread, and bohea tea, (we saw no sugar or 
milk in the tea,) for breakfast. Potatoes, fried in lard, or 
with small pieces of meat, for dinner. The supper similar 
to the breakfast. Great Britain has the power to overrun 
kingdoms, and, perhaps, ingenuity enough to destroy the 
competition of our manufactures and agriculture, by infla- 
ming one section of our country against another, under a 
system of tactics which succeeded so well in subjugating 
India, but she has neither sufficient power nor ingenuity to 
make a single slave of the race of Canaan do a good day’s 
work on no better fare than that used in her factories: nor 
has she power nor ingenuity enough to make any negro ex- 
aust his muscular energies at labor, no matter how good his 
diet may be. If the facts we have mentioned are not suffic- 
ient to establish the truth, that the nominal freemen of Great 
Britain are over-worked and oppressed almost beyond the 
power of imagination to conceive, we can easily adduce 
more from an authority too high to be disputed,—even the 
laws of the imperial Parliament. Our readers may see an Act 
to regulate the labor of children worked in factories, (42, Geo. 
3, ¢. 73,) commonly called Sir Robert Peel’s Act. The 
House of Commons appointed a committee to inquire into 
the expediency of amending the above Act, and authorized 
it to take testimony. In the report of that committee, 
Sir Robert Peel, speaking of the factory belonging to him, 
deposes as follows: 


“ ] was struck, whenever J visited the factories, with the uniform ap- 
pearance of bad health, and, in many cases, stinted growth of the 
children.” 


Where lives the American planter who was ever struck 
with similar appearances on visiting his plantation? This 
was long after Sir Robert Peel’s protective act had been 
passed. Three years after the appointment of the above 
committee, another act, called the Twelve Hour Bill, was 
passed.* This act was evaded, and in 1832, Mr. Sadler 
(* See Act 59, Geo. III, c- 66.) 
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brought in a bill to amend it. Another committee of in- 
vestigation was appointed. it published a large volume of 
some twelve hundred pages of testimony taken under oath. 


“No one,” says Mr. Fielden, “can open this volume of evidence 
without perceiving that all attempts that have been made by Parlia- 
ment are shamefully set at nought,—that children are still worked be- 
yond their strength, and that they cry aloud for protection.” 


In this volume, physicians and surgeons, of the highest 
attainments, have, under oath, more than confirmed all the 
statements we have made, in regard to the disease and de- 
formity produced from no other cause, than the long con- 
tinued and excessive labor of the operatives in the British 
factories. Among these eminent medical men, Dr. Blundel, 
Sir A. Carlisle, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Dr. Roget, Dr. Farre, 
Sir Charles Bell, Mr. Travers and Mr. Guthrie stand con- 
spicuous, all well known in America to every well read 
physician. It is to their evidence, under oath, and not to 
our ipse dizxit, to which we appeal, to prove the fact, that 
the severe and unremitting toil of large classes of the 
nominal freemen of proud England, deforms the body, im- 
pairs the health, breaks the constitution, and swells the bills 
of mortality. ‘They also prove, that the mind and morals 
suffer equally with the body. The British system of ex- 
torting work, was boldly charged by some of these medical 
witnesses, not only as causing death, but “ death more dread- 
ful than natural death, because it is more lingering.” Others 
call it “ murder” in regard to adults, and “ infanticide” 
regard to children. The testimony of other witnesses con- 
firmed the opinion of the physicians. Even the testimony 
of the factory masters and overseers prove the same facts. 
Here is the verbatim evidence of a factory overseer, con- 
tained in the same book of evidence : 


“I was obliged to chastise them (the factory children) when they 
were almost fainting, and it hurt my feelings: then they would spring 
up and work pretty well for another hour,—but the last two or three 
hours was my hardest work, for they then got so exhausted.” 


We confidently appeal to the whole South to bear wit- 
ness, that such is not the consequence of slave labor in 
America. The volume of evidence above alluded to,— 
which proves clearer than anything else can prove, that the 

9 VOL. 11.—No. 4. 
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thing, called liberty in England, as far as it regards the poor 
working men, women and children, is not only spurious,— 
a base counterfeit coin,-—but a worse condition than negro 
slavery ever has been or can be, led to other acts of Par- 
liament, to protect the laboring classes against such abuse.* 
These acts also proved unavailing. The distresses of the fac- 
tory operatives continued, although, as Mr. Fielden proved, 
there was no natural cause for the distresses and afflictions 
of the working classes. In the preface to this book, he 
says:—*I would cast manufactures to the winds, rather 
than see the work people maimed, vitiated and broken in 
constitution and in heart, as these pages will but too amply 
prove that they now are.” (May, 1836.) Where is the 
individual in America, who can say with truth, that he has 
ever seen the slaves of the South maimed, vitiated and 
broken in constitution and in heart, by over much industry, 
or being made to over-work themselves? When Canaan is 
found maimed, or broken in heart and constitution, accident, 
disease, or the infirmities common to humanity, have done 
the deed,—never, according to our observation, hard work, 
or rapid bodily exertion. Then, how happens it, that the 
British system of extorting work, under the name of liberty, 
is attended with so many greater, deeper and wider spread 
evils, than the system decreed for Canaan? The answer is, 
that God has given to the race of Canaan an instinctive 
principle, to protect him against the abuses of arbitrary 
power, and to prevent him from being over-worked ; but 
to Japheth, he has given no such instinctive principle. His 
protection lies in his own good right arm, and when that is 
paralized by want of food, and its strength over-matched 
by an armed soldiery, as is now the case throughout the 
greater part of Europe, he can be driven to the perfor- 
mance of tasks greater than humanity can bear. All the 
wisdom of the British Parliament, in a series of acts, has, as 
we have seen, fallen short of giving him that effectual de- 
fence against the evils of being over-worked, which God has 
given to Canaan. Japheth, in America, wants no protec- 
tion, because he is in his natural condition, a freeman de 
facto. Canaan, in America, is also in his natural condition, 
—serving Japheth,—as God ordained he should do, after 
Japheth became enlarged by the discovery of America, and 
[* See Acts 3 and 4, Wm. IV, ec. 103.] 
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dispossessed Shem of his tents. Both Japheth and Canaan 
being in their natural condition in America, that is, walk- 
ing in those paths pointed out by Providence for them to 
follow,—the one as master, and the other as slave,—neither 
of them feel the weight of those oppressions and abuses of 
power, which the laboring millions of nominal freemen, 
under the artificial systems in Europe, (of man’s invention 
to tyrannize over his fellow man,) experience. That it is 
the cruel tyranny of hard necessity which drives the free 
laborers of England to over-work themselves, and not the love 
they bear their employers, is proved by the fact, that there 
isno small degree of hostility, jealousy and warring in- 
terest between the employers and the operatives,—pour- 
ing gall and wormwood into the service of the latter, and 
producing a painful feeling of insecurity in the minds of the 
former, altogether unknown in the United States. This 
feeling ot insecurity is proved by the numerous barracks, 
filled with soldiers, supported in time of peace, in the heart 
of England, and the much higher prices of property and 
house rent in the vicinity of these barracks, which in 
America, would be regarded more as nuisances than as an 
acquisition of value. The locking, bolting and barring, 
which night-fall brings with it in the manufacturing districts 
of England, separating the employers from the operatives, 
contrasts strongly with the practice so general in the 
Southern States, of masters and overseers sleeping soundly 
and securely, unarmed and unguarded, often with windows 
open and doors unlocked, and at the same time, all the slave 
operatives at perfect liberty to walk about and do as they 
please: a liberty denied to most of the operatives of Eu- 
rope, or, at least, very much restricted by the guards, 

We have sought a few days retirement from the city, and 
am now writing this article on the banks of the lake Con- 
cordia, in the midst of an extensive neighborhood, where 
the race of Canaan outnumber the white man nearly an 
hundred to one. There is no guard or patrol on duty. 
The slaves are all at liberty, as soon as their day’s work is 
finished. The door of the cottage we occupy, has no lock 
or fastening to it,—yet we never felt safer in our life. We 
have known this nei ighborhood nearly twenty years,—dur- 
ing all that time, the ‘above inequality in numbers, between 
Japheth and Canaan, has existed,—yet peace, quietude, 
plenty and comfort, have had an uninterrupted reign. 
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In England, we heard the humane and benevolent factory 
masters complain, that the avaricious would evade the laws, 
and extort too much work out of the operatives,—particu- 
larly children,—thus enabling them to undersell those who 
required only a moderate service from their laborers,— 
whereas, in the Southern States, we knew the adage, that 
“the avaricious and cruel cannot extort as much work out 
of slave laborers, as those who are content with a moderate 
service, and treat them kindly.” We knew that Southern 
overseers, who attempted to force the slave peasantry to 
the performance of more than a moderate service, always 
failed in their object, fell into disrepute, and lost their busi- 
ness, equally as soon as if they had adopted the other ex- 
treme, neglected their duties, and permitted the laborers to 
idle away their time. We knew, from the opportunities of 
observation thrown open to us, by a long and extensive 
practice of medicine, on various plantations, ina number of 
neighborhoods, that the best overseers, who get the highest 
wages, pursued a middle course,—seldom punishing, except 
when necessary to preserve order and discipline,—using 
every means to make the operatives comfortable, happy, and 
attached to their homes,—relying chiefly upon the more 
trustworthy slaves themselves, to limit or extend the amount 
of each day’s labor. Experience having taught them, that 
when order and discipline are preserved among this kind 
of people, and they are made happy and contented,—as they 
always are, when treated kindly, and made to know and 
feel that they are servants, and that their overseer is not a 
tyrant, but a master for the time, whom they must obey,— 
they will do, without compulsion, as much, or more work, 
in the course of a year, as under any other circumstances 
whatever. When they receive punishment, it is very seldom 
on account of their work, but for losing, by too much indul- 
gence, the consciousness that they are servants, or for dis- 
orderly conduct one toward another, or for such misdemea- 
nors as, in most other countries, would be cognizable before 
the courts of justice. We have observed, that, when properly 
managed, they seldom if ever run away, or feign sickness. 
The last named vices rarely occur, when the slaves have 
what they call their rights, and, at the same time, are made 
to know the place assigned them in the Bible. These rights 
consist of, plenty of wholesome food, comfortable clothing, 
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good fires, the necessary locks and fastenings, to keep their 
little properties secure from the purloining fingers of their 
fellow-servants of the surrounding neighborhood ; nights, 
Sundays, and the usual holidays to themselves ; the proper 
attentions, when sick or indisposed; a feeling of freedom 
and security, while they keep within the limits of their pre- 
scribed duties; a consciousness that they have, in their 
master or overseer, a protector of their rights, ever willing 
and able to redress the wrongs they may experience from 
their fellow-servants or others. With these rights they can, 
and many of them do, make more clear money, in the 
course of a year, than numbers of the free white day labor- 
ers of the Northern States, who work for wages, and con- 
siderably more than the laboring peasantry of Europe. 
Very few, on our plantations, fail to make less than from 
ten to an hundred dollars per annum, by raising poultry, 
making baskets, brooms, gathering moss, &c. It was in 
view of such facts, that an honest aad high-minded British 
nobleman, after having become acquainted, by experience, 
with the condition called slavery, was, in 1832, summoned 
to appear before a committee of the house of commons. Sir 
James Graham, in the chair, put the following question to 
the witness, who was a no less distinguished personage than 


Vice-Admiral Sir C. Rowley, K.C.B. :* 


Interrogatory No. 7660. “Were your visits to the estates of 
sufficient duration, to afford you sufficient opportunities to form a judg- 
ment on the general character of the negro population 1” 

The British Admiral deposed verbatim as follows : 

“T should say yes. If I am asked, whether I conceive the negro is 
amore happy sort of being than the laborer in this country, (England,) 
I have no hesitation in saying, that if I had been born to labor, absolutely 
to labor, I would sooner have been a black, in the Island of Jamaica, than 
a white man, in Great Britain, and taking my chance for the same 
degree of talent and industry, I should have been able, at an earlier 
period of life, to become my own master.” 


Interrogatory No. 7685. “When you draw your comparison,” 
said the abolition chairman, between the white people of this country 
(England) and the black people there, do you take into consideration 
the flogging?” “Yes, decidedly,” answered the British nobleman, “ I 
conceive that the apprentice in this country is frequently as severely 
beaten as the negro is.’ 
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Interrogatory No. 7686. “ You think,” says the chairman, “ that 
the liability of the slaves to be flogged inthe West Indies, is properly 
to be compared with the liability of the apprentice to be corrected 
here?’ “ Indeed I do,” replied the Admiral. 


Interrogatory No. 7672. “ Have you any connection with the West 
Indies?” “ None.” 

Interrogatory No. 7673. “No property there?’ “ Not the least.” 

Interrogatory No. 7692. “ When you make a comparison between 
the treatment of the slaves in the West Indies and the laborers in En- 
gland, do you limit the comparison to apprentices in England, and not 
the laborers generally? “ I do not limit my comparison to apprentices,” 
replied the illustrious witness. “but I include the state and condition of 
the daily laborers in the whole of Great Britain and the rest of Europe.” 


The preceding testimony is copied from the parliamentary 
documents in London, but we saw the volumes containing 
it in the Franklin Library, Philadelphia. Having introduced 
the testimony of a noble-minded and disintere sted witness, 
we beg our readers to bear his testimony in mind, as it 

constitutes one of the clamps, or fastenings, of that scaf- 
folding, aided by inductions from facts, whic h we are try- 
ing to elevate, and, from the summit of which, if we are 
not greatly mistaken, infidelity itself may see God in his 
benevolence, and be convinced, that the decree against Ca- 
naan, which induced that enthusiastic abolitionist, Voltaire, 
and his disciples, with his visionary and impracticable no- 
tions about liberty, to reject the Bible as a fable, is full of 
justice and mercy. If Voltaire’s objections be proved to be 
unfounded, the abolition banner, that “ slavery is sin,” wo- 
ven out of those objections by certain designing classes in 
Great Britain, hereafter to be mentioned, and planted on 
the ground assumed by the i//uminati, must fall as a matter 
of course. 

But to return to the subject. According to our observa- 
tion, the best overseers in the slave-holding States, so far 
from being, like the factory overseers of England, the ever 
vigilant extortioners of labor, goading the factory children, 
or ducking them by the heels, in tubs of cold water, or abridg- 
ing the wages of the adult operatives, for a moment's idle- 
ness, we have ever found to be quiet personages, seldom 
personally present with the slaves on large plantations, ex- 
cept to give directions about the kind of ‘work to be done, 
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and calling to see if it be done according to orders; firm, 
yet gentle, in their demeanor ; affable, without familiarity, 
and governing by a few fixed rules, and not by passion or 
caprice. We would not, however, be understood to attri- 
bute the circumstance that Canan is never over-worked, to 
the superior humanity and forbearance of American masters 
and overseers ; on the contrary, such masters get the most 
work out of him, and the bad masters the least. Instead of 
the latter being able to undersell the former, as in England, 
the case is reversed in the Southern States, for here the good 
master can undersell the bad. This fact. of itself, is suffi- 
cient to prove that Canaan in slavery, is, in some way or 
other, protected against those abuses of arbitrary power, 
which would over-task, or over-work him. We disclaim 
human agency, or American clemency, as the cause of this 
wonderful phenomenon. The inductive philosophy points, 
as we have before intimated, to a peculiar instinctive prin- 
ciple, as the cause, planted in Canaan’s nature, by an all-wise 
and beneficent creator. Nor would we be understood to 
attribute the wrongs and sufferings of the laboring classes 
in England, to any greater degree of natural cruelty 
and avarice, in the factory masters and overseers, than 
is common to other men of other countries. Much of 
the cruelty and over-tasking in the factories, arise from 
the force of circumstances, under a vicious system of 
government. The direct compulsatory power to extort 
work, exercised in England over children, apprentices, 
and those adult operatives who have made engagements, 
or are in debt under what is called the truck system, 
is often enforced with a severity and rigour truly appaling, 
as we have before shown. But the evils arising from this 
source, although great and heavy, and outweighing those of 
slavery, are but dust in the balance, when compared to the 
evils arising from that most merciless of all tyrants, want, 
naked, absolute want, which holds the inhabitants of the 
British possessions in Europe and Asia,—more than twenty 
times the population of our Southern States,—under an iron 
despotism, more intolerable than any negro slavery ever 
was, or ever can be, and, at the same time, mocks them with 
the name of freemen. Want of bread, want of lodging, 
want of fuel, want of clothing, is the tyrant, which forces 


the poor laboring classes of England, and the kingdoms and 
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provinces she has overrun, to exhaust their muscular ener- 
gies at hard, continued, and excessive toil. Goaded by this 
tyrant, mothers are ofien compelled to see their children 
worked in the factories, until they are so much exhausted as 
to be unable to walk home. 

There is no natural cause, as Mr Fielden truly says, for 
these distresses. We ascertained, when in Great Britain, 
that Want, as it respects that country, is not a na- 
tural consequence of the excess of population, but is, in 
fact, an artificial monster, created by the wealthy and 
governing classes in England, for the especial purpose of 
extorting work out of the poor laborers, without giving them 
value received for it—that these monied and governing 
classes fix the wages of labor, and not as with us, the labo- 
rers themselves; that they put the wages of labor below 
the level of the daily necessities, and hence create want. 
That these low wages, with tithes, excise duties, stamps, 
taxation of all kinds, and corn laws to make bread dear, 
are all and each so many devices to create want, and that 
the want, thus created, is the proximate or efficient cause of 
the intolerable suffering and distress in that country, nay 
more, of its vices and irreligion. Satan unbound could scarce- 
ly afflict our noble brethren of the Anglo-Saxon race,—bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh,—with more terrific evils 
than those which this iniquitious system scatters broad cast 
among the laboring classes of industrious England and 
warm hearted Ireland. 

We think we can also prove, that, from the nature of 
things, nothing whatever prevents capitalists from reducing 
the wages of labor in the United States, to a level with the 
wants of the working classes, or below that level, but our 
peculiar Southern institutions ; that while these institutions 
exist, the wages for labor must, from necessity, be above the 
level of the daily wants, or slaves would become valueless ; 
that the high price of labor in the Southern States, keeps up 
the wages of labor in the Northern States; that this is the 
true cause why liberty in New England is such a different 
thing from liberty in Old England. That in New England, 
and everywhere in the United States, liberty is power— 
power in the poorest lavorers to grow in knowledge and 
virtue—power to live in comfort, peace, plenty and happi- 
ness. ‘That if the wages of labor were stricken down toa 
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level, or below the level of the daily wants, that the New- 
England laboring freemen would be the same powerless 
and irreligious mortals as the laboring classes of old England. 
That when out of employment the laboring freemen of 
Great Britain and her Asiatic pessessions, see their half- 
famished wives weeping over their starving children, while 
they derive from their boasted liberty no power to give 
them bread. ‘That in full employment, the wages of their 
labor are so low, as only to give them power to half-clothe 
and feed their families,—that they have no power or means, 
under such low wages, to educate their children, or to culti- 
vate the moral virtues,—also, that the deadly hatred of the 
governing classes in England to our Southern institutions, 
has a deeper seated cause than that which appears on the 
surface,—that owing to our Southern institutions, American 
agricultural products rival those of the British East India 
possessions, and by keeping up the wages of labor in the 
United States, American liberty is made a substantial, posi- 
tive thing, a cornu copia of blessings and comforts, while 
English liberty is nothing but a perfect Pandora’s box of 
evils to all those who work for wages. These facts are 
also substantiated in the fullest manner by Mr. Lester, in 
his recent work, entitled the “Glory and Shame of Eng- 
land,”—a work of which we have no very high opinion, 
but we have no reason to think the author has been guilty 
of exaggeration in the frightful picture he has drawn of the 
miserable condition and sufferings of the British operatives. 

That no man can over-work Canaan, or make him injure 
himself by too much industry, is an induction, which does 
not depend for proof upon the wisdom of words, reason or 
argument, but if true, as we firmly believe it to be, can be 
proved by the direct observation of millions of living wit- 
nesses. That it does not arise from habit, and is not the 
effect of slavery, can be clearly demonstrated by the fact, 
that when brought directly from Africa, Canaan has the 
same protective principle against the over-exactions of hard 
task-masters, equally with the sixth or seventh generation 
born in slavery. During a late vist to Cuba, we were par- 
ticular in making researches on this point. We there saw 
great numbers of the descendants of Canaan, recently from 
Afric a, laboring in the fields with the same slow movements 
that are characteristic of this race of people everywhere 
10 VOL. 11.—NO. 4. 
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else. Their Spanish masters found it vain to try to make 
them work faster. In Cuba, as in other places, we ascer- 
tained, that under good treatment, during a busy time, they 
could be made to mend their gait, that is, work faster, but 
under bad management, they never could be forced to in- 
crease their speed ; on the contrary, they would slacken it, 
and perform their work in a more careless and slovenly 
manner,—fixing generally upon the most pressing emer- 
gency, or busy time of the year, to do so. When in this 
mood of mind, corporeal chastisement has no terrors for 
them. They care nothing for it, and do not seem to feel it. 
We candidly believe that a state of nervous insensibility 
shields them from suffering on such occasions. Whereas, 
properly managed, and only chastised when they deserve it, 
their sensibility appears to be as acute as that of any 
other people, under the prospect of punishment. In the 
Southern States, particularly in Louisiana, there are 
many African-born Canaanites, who, like the native-born, 
cannot be forced to exceed the limits of a moderate service. 
Canaan’s protective principle cannot, therefore, be the effect 
of slavery, because it obtains equally with those born out 
of that condition, as with those born init. Nor can it be 
a habit acquired in view of a life of toil open before them, 
because it equally prevails with those who expect to receive 
their liberty in a few months or years, as with those who 
have no such expectations. —_ It will be found, on examina- 
tion, that the promise of freedom, so far from being an in- 
centive to increased exertion, almost invaribly has the op- 
posite effect, making them more trifling and inefficient during 
the time of service. In freedom, Canaan works no better or 
faster than in slavery, and does not work with the same 
regularity, as is proved by the poverty and wretchedness 
which so quickly overtake him, as soon as he ceases to act 
in the capacity of a servant. Is there an individual who 
doubts or distrusts the benevolence of God in regard to the 
decree against Canaan? Let him travel Europe over, and 
point to a laboring peasantry who are more happy and con- 
tented, as a class of people, and enjoy more of the comforts 
of life, than the race of Canaan, in the Southern States of 
America. Let him search the world over for a single set- 
tlement or neighborhood of Canaan in freedom as happy, 
intelligent, moral and religious as of Canaan in slavery. Let 
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him find one of Canaan’s race in slavery who has ever been 
over-worked or injured by excessive toil, and for every one 
he thus finds, (if one can be found,) proud Britain shall be 
made to show a thousand of her nominal freemen, who have 
been much greater sufferers from similar causes. Let him 
examine, impartially, all the facts proving the existence of 
a sui generis instinct, protecting the race of Canaan, in 
slavery, against the abuses incident to arbitrary power, and 
having ascertained that such an instinct or peculiar prin- 
ciple exists in Canaan’s nature, then let him ask himself 
the question, whether the existence of such a principle 
does not prove the benevolence of mm whose creative 
hand planted it there? Having gone thus far, he will 
begin to see, if we are not mistaken, a ray of light twink- 
ling in the midst of that thick darkness which concealed the 
benevolence of God, in regard to Canaan, from Voltaire and 
his disciples. But if he wish to see the light grow stronger, he 
must go onward in the unobtrusive, rugged, toilsome, yet 
solid pathway of the inductive philosophy. 

To prove the induction that Canazn, unlike any other 
slave, so far from requiring chains to bind him or an armed 
soldiery to awe him, has an instinct in his nature, making 
him love and fear his master, as a child does his parent— 
that this instinct protects the slave-holder against servile 
violence,—that servitude is his natural condition, and con- 
sequently the best and happiest for him,—and that the Bible, 
which revealed this important truth, soon after the flood, is 
an inspired book, we are now about to adduce some his- 
torical truths, to which our attention has been called by ac- 
cidentally meeting with certain tracts and documents, while 
in Europe, some short time ago. These bore on their face 
ample evidence that they were not intended for the public 
eye, but for the exclusive use of that oligarchy which has 
long been occupied in conquering some countries, crippling 
others, and moulding the world to its purposes of interest 
and ambition. Knowledge, like gold, is brought from all 
quarters of the world, and laid at the feet of a junto in 
London. Those who digest and classify it for use, seldom 
draw conclusions of their own, but so arrange the infor- 
mation received from foreign countries, that the facts adduced 
suggest the policy that England should pursue, to promote 
the interest and aggrandizement of her aristocracy, and to 
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keep her people under the yoke. A part of that policy is 
to hoodwink the many, and to enlighten the few. The 
press is free, but the most important items of knowledge, di- 
recting the action of the ruling classes, do not go through 
the press. 

No person can look into the tracts and documents, above 
referred to, without being convinced that Great Britain has 
taken immense pains to ascertain whether or not a ser- 
vile war could be excited in our slave holding States, and has 
come to the conclusion, that, under no circumstances can 
such a war ever take place ; that there is something in the 
nature of the slave peasantry of the United States, pre- 
cluding the possibility of any occurrence of the kind on a 
large or extended scale. The facts adduced, proved that 
nothing more than temporary neighborhood disturbances 
have ever occurred among this kind of peasantry, under the 
most trying and tempting circumstances, in the most ex- 
citing and alarming times,—that the danger of a servile 
war is not the weak point in the American institutions,— 
that Washington left no cautions against such an occur- 
rence,—but that the weak or assailable point is the Ameri- 
can Union,—that to fortify this tender and important liga- 
ment, on which the internal peace of the several States de- 
pends, and which gives strength and power to the whole, 
was the main object of Washington’s Farewell Address, 
That the instruments which can be wielded with the great- 
est effect against the Union, are the prejudices of the North 
in regard to Southern slavery, the disposition of many of 
the Northern people to meddle with that institution, and the 
inflammability of the South on the subject. The facts de- 
clare the possibility of provoking disunion and civil war 
between the North and the Souththat civil war weuld 
subserve British interests better than servile ; as the latter 
would only destroy the competition of American agricul- 
ture with British India; whereas, the former wou!d not 
only accomplish that object, but would crush the rising com- 
petition of American manufactures, and annihilate the 
growing commerce of the United States—leaving Great 
Britain to push her schemes of angrandizement in agricul- 
ture, manufactures and commerce, without a rival in the 
world. The facts brought forward to prove the impossi- 
bility of any cause, or combination of causes, being suf- 
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ficiently potent to excite servile war in the Southern States, 
are directly to our purpose, and we shall avail ourselves of 
them,—because they also prove that Canaan has a peculiar 
instinct, attaching him to his master, given to him for his 
master’s protection. ; 

Were the whole South fully apprized of its resources, its 
strength and security, both in war and in peace, and the 
great advantages which God has given it, in a laboring 
peasantry, whom no*"temptations nor artifices can seduce 
from their allegiance, owing to this instinct in their nature, 
there would be but little danger that the emissaries and 
slinking wolves, sent by Great Britain into our Northern 
States, to stir up hostility against Southern slavery, could 
provoke the South to get entangled in angry and unprofit- 
able collisions with the North. With such a peasantry to 
labor for them, it is not unknown to some of England's states- 
men, that the Southern freemen, if need be, could form 
themselves into a vast army, whom a little training,—owing 
to their skill in horsemanship, and the use of fire-arms from 
their childhood,—would soon make equal to regulars, con- 
stituting a force which could defy British power, in all 
quarters of the world. Her far-sighted statesmen are even 
alarmed for the safety of Lreland, lest America may, at some 
day, when she grows strong on the ocean, undertake to give 
to that oppressed land, the blessing of independence ; and, 
we may add, proclaim liberty to the one hundred and fifty 
millions of the race of Shem, groaning under British despot- 
ism in India. The British ministry, during the revolutionary 
war, fell into the error of supposing that the Southern 
States, with a total population of less than a million and a 
half, scattered over an extensive territory, more than a third 
of the whole in slavery, and a large portion of the free white 
inhabitants, consisting of new comers, lately from Europe, 
would prove an easy conquest to the British arms, assisted 
by the immense hordes of Indians on the frontiers. It was 
also thought, that, under such circumstances, nothing would 
be easier than to incite the slaves to rebellion. 

The slaves, in Virginia, so far back as the year 1756, 
amounted to 120,156, and the white inhabitants to 173,316. 
Governor Dinwiddie, who was an Englishman, and unac- 
quainted with the nature of these people, was, at that early 
period, apprehensive of a rebellion among them.* Nineteen 


* See Washington’s Writings, vol ii, p. 154. 
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years afterwards, when they had become much more nu- 
merous, Lord Dunmore, the governor of Virginia, high in 
power and place, with the king’s soldiers and ships of war 
at his command, and the tories in his interest, issued a pro- 
clamation, declaring freedom to the slaves of Virginia, and 
calling on them to join his majesty’s troops.* Did they join 
Lord Dunmore, against their masters? No: they could not 
do it! God had decreed that Canaan should act submis- 
sively, or in a proper manner toward his master, and had 
expressed the decree in the name he had given him. The 
instinct I have alluded to, planted in the nature of Canaan, 
is the representative of that decree. Canaan, though pro- 
mised liberty, equality, land and money by Lord Dunmore, 
would not accept the proffered boon, because he could not 
accept it, without violating the strongest instinct of his na- 
ture, and running counter to the decrees of the Almighty. 
Hence no whig, not even Washington nor Jefferson, was 
truer to liberty, than was Canaan to his master, during the 
trying scenes of the revolutionary war. Whether his mas- 
ter was whig or tory, Canaan adhered to him, through good 
or evil,—proved faithful, and acted submissively. Each day, 
and every hour of the day, for seven long years, while the 
greatest power on earth was hurling a tempest of war upon 
Canaan’s masters, afforded the strongest human testimony 
in proof of the truth of Revelation: because, during all 
that time, Canaan continued to act submissively, as becomes 
a servant of servants, under circumstances in which no other 
race of people would have done so; thus proving, that 
those passages in scripture, which have doomed him to 
slavery, are not fabulous, but, every word, the very truth. 
The ruling classes in Great Britain, in the late war, also 
fell into the same mistake of under-estimating the strengtli 
of the South, and of making calculations on a supposed ex- 
citability of the slave population. In both wars, the fidelity 
of the slaves to their masters, proved too strong for British 
temptations and intrigues. The South, however, was found, 
by experience, to possess greater strength, and power of en- 
durance in war, than any other portion of the Union. It not 
only defended itself,—say the documents just referred to, 
for years together,—from 1775 to late in 1771,—unaided by 


* See iy ay Letter to Richard Henry Lee, 26th Dec. 1775. His writ- 
ings, vol. iii. p. 216. 
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any help from the North, or from France, against the British, 
Hessians, Indians and Tories, but its warriors went up in 
multitudes, to grapple with ‘the British, in the Northern 
States. Experience so dearly purchased, has not been lost 
on Great Britain. Her wise men have gone to work, to pry 
into our Southern institutions. They have, by an attentive, 
careful, and, we may say, impartial examination of facts, 
endeavored to ascertain the causes why the British arms, so 
victorious all over the rest of the world, suffered such signal 
defeat and disgrace in the slave-holding states of America ; 
why a few undisciplined slave- holders, under Marion, Sum- 
ter, Lee, Pickens, Col. W ashington, and others, in the revo- 
lutionary war, with little or no aid from the Northern States, 
or from F'rance, whipped the Indians, hung the tories, re- 
conquered South Carolina, and drove the British regulars 
into their fortifications at Charleston, prior to the defeat of 
Lord Cornwallis by Washington and the French; why half 
the conquerors at Trenton and Princeton, who turned the 
tide of war in favor of America, and stopped the sale of 
illumination candles in England, should have come from 
Virginia, the largest slave-holding State in the Union, having 
two future Presidents among them,—Monroe and Wash- 
ington,—the former of whom was wounded ; why the Brit- 
ish army, at the battle of Brooklyn, had to march over the 
dead bodies of nearly a whole regiment of the sons of the 
most distinguished slave holders in Maryland before it could 
get into the city of New York; why the Virginia slave- 
holders at Brandywine stood and fell while others fled ; 
why slave-holding Maryland furnished a larger number, 
than any other State, of those naval heroes, who so often 
caused the British flag to be hauled down on the ocean ; 
why slave-holding Kentucky poured out her blood like 
water on the Canada frontier, in the late war; why the 
conquerors of Napoleon himself were defeated and cnt to 
pieces by an inferior number of undisciplined Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Louisiana slave-holders, in the very ¢ district 
of country containing the largest number of slaves, in pro- 
portion to its population ; but, above ail, why, in nearly 
om ry battle fought in the non slave-holding States, or in 
Canada, during both wars, the ground was always left red 
with the blood of Southern slave-holders, freely poured out 
in defence of their Northern brethren. 
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The British statesmen have gone deeply into the inves- 
tigation of these, and similar questions, so interesting to the 
South,—aware that they cannot be answered without un- 
derstanding Southern institutions, the resources, power and 
security of “the South. When in E ingland, perceiving that 
the great mass of intelligent Englishmen, were utterly igno- 
rant of our republican institutions, and ascertaining that the 
theory of the American republic and the evidences of the 
success of the experiment of self-government were excluded 
from English schools and colleges, and that nothing Ameri- 
can was studied, but the geography and natural history of 
our continent, we were surprized to find, that our complex 
system of government, state and federal, was not only 
thoroughly understood by a select few of the British states- 
men, but that they actually knew more in regard to our 
party divisions, our sectional jealousies, our distinguished 
men, living and dead, our Southern institutions, the nature 
and character of the people called slaves, and the effect of 
slavery in giving power, energy, wealth and endurance to 
our whole confederacy, than the most intelligent Americans 
we had ever met with. We never knew, until we got to 
London, how wonderfully the cause of religion has been 
promoted by that patriarchal system of government, called 
slavery. We were ignorant of the facts bearing on this im- 
portant subject. A junto in London has been at great pains 
to collect the facts, by sending deputies and agents to the 
United States, to gather statistical information from our 
churches. They, no doubt, intended to use it against 
us, but being the reverse of what they expected, the facts 
are suffered to sleep in oblivion. We got hold of them, and 
tried our best to get them published in London, but without 
SuCCess. 

While the British people, and even a large portion of our 
Northern brethren, have been induced, by visionary men, to 
believe that the Southern States reposed, as it were, on a 
magazine of gunpowder, and were under God’s anathema, 
the practical statesmen of Great Britain have found out, by a 
careful examination of facts, that the slave holding states, so 
far from being under any anathema, except that of the Bri- 
tish rulers, contain more christian communicants, in pro- 
portion to their population, than any other country in pro- 
testant christendom, not excepting England; and so far 
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from reposing on a magazine of gunpowder, they have 
proved themselves to be stronger and more secure in war 
than any other portion of the Union. But what seemed 
mostly to grieve the despots of England was, the discovery, 
that negro slave ry is “the accursed thing” which enabled 
the American colonies, without money or credit, to pro- 
secute successfully a seven years’ war against the greatest 
power on earth, and that so far from the Southern people 
having their hands full at home, in keeping their slaves in 
subjection, they actually furnished a larger number of sol- 
diers, in proportion to their population, than any other peo- 
plein the Union. In proof of these positions, documents 
were referred to, proving, that the rice, maize, flour, beef, 
cattle and pork of Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, not 
only supplied, in a considerable degree, the American army 
in the Northern States, with provisions, but supplied the 
French armies and the French fleets, in the West Indies. 
The rice, tobacco and indigo of the same States, the products 
of slave labor, exported to Europe, constituted a basis of 
commerce, enabling the Americans to obtain those supplies, 
indispensable for their armies, and to wage war against 
Great Britain, for so many years, without money or credit ; 
the products of slave labor, answering even a better pur- 
pose than money or credit; as this very labor created, in 
the country, the essential articles to sustain large armies in 
the field, and was better than money or credit, as it could 
not be exhausted. 

Our readers will find the facts, above referred to, men- 
tioned in Botta’s history, vol. ii. page 174, 9th New Haven 
edition. But this is not the work the British authorities 
quote. They refer to parliamentary papers and British ar- 
chives, inaccessible to the American public, and which go 
into more details than any of our histories. At page 188, 
vol. ii. of the same work, mention is made by Botta, that 
the forces under Sir George Collyer, who invaded Virginia, 
in 1780, captured several thousand barrels of salted pro- 
visions intended for General Washington’s army; they 
also seized upon thirty thousand hogsheads of tobacco, 
ready to be shipped to foreign ports, in exchange for the ne- 
cessary army supplies to support the war. In Marshall’s 
life of Wahington, vol. i. page 443, second Philadelphia 
edition, mention is made of the 2500 British regulars, under 
\1 VOL. II—NOo. 4. 
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General Phillips, who invaded Virginia, and captured im- 
mense quantities of tobacco and stores at Petersburgh, Man- 
chester, Chesterfield and other places. The traitor Arnold, 
at the head of 2000 regulars, invaded Virgimia, and des- 
troyed large quantities of stores. Another army, 3000 
strong, under general Leslie, seized upon Portsmouth. 
Jefferson, in a letter to Patrick Henry dated 27th March, 
1779, says, “if Virginia cannot furnish these troops with 
bread, which of the thirteen has now become the grain 
growing colony ?” “ What has become of the surplus bread 
which used to feed the West Indies and the Eastern States?” 

The above belong to the class of faets to which the Bri- 
tish referred, to prove that slave labor in America is what 
money is in Europe, the sinews of war. 

The faets proving that negro slave labor in war can be 
depended upon, while that of ‘free labor cannot be, were next 
brought into view. They proved, that the first sound of the 
bugle of an invading army broke up agricultural pursuits 
in the invaded districts among free laborers, but in the 
South, owing to some unaccountable peculiarity in the 
nature of the slave population, they continued to labor pa- 
tiently in the fields, often within hearing of the British ar- 
tillery ; and, although they were promised liberty, land, mo- 
ney and equality, if they would join the British standard, so 
far from doing so, wherever they saw the red coats approach, 
they would run and hide themselves, and as soon as the in- 
vading army had got fairly out of sight, they would return 
to their daily labor, as if nothing had happened; that in vain 
the Southern plant itions were ravaged, and the crops and 
stores destroyed, as the patient labor of the negroes, slow yet 
sure, would have another crop in the ground, and repair the 
damages that had been done. The policy, accordingly in- 
dicated for Great Britain to pursue, was condensed in the 
word “ agitate!” Most truly has she acted on that policy, 
ever since the year 1833. Her materials for agitation being 
every thing which can kindle a fanatical spirit at the North, 
and that can provoke the South into rash action. Deeper 
reading of the Scriptures, by our people, would deprive 
Great Britain of the materials for producing agitation ; 
while a calm survey of facts will convince all reflecting per- 
sons, that the South has nothing very seriously to fear from 
the direct action of Northern fanaticism, but that the whole 
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country, North as well as South, has much to dread, lest the 
intrigues of a designing and interested class in England, 
should bring about disunion, and disunion civil war. 
The facts collected for the purpose of warning British 
statesmen, “from again catching a Tartar in the shape of 
the South,” are exactly to our purpose, as they prove that 
Canaan has an instinct, attaching him to his master by a 
stronger principle than love of liberty, power or equa'ity,— 
that it was proof against the allurements of British artifice in 
both the wars we have had with England,—and that it is 
the best protection the master can have against servile vio- 
lence,—a better protection than the Swiss guards surround- 
ing the thrones of European monarchs. Faithful as may 
be the Swiss to the monarchs who hire them, to protect them 
against their subjects, the slaves of America are yet more 
faithful to those masters who treat them with humanity, and 
make them behave themselves. God has given them an 
instinct to protect such masters from harm. He expressed 
it in their name, by calling them “the self-submissive 
knee-benders, who act submissive ly.’ He decreed that they 
shall be se rvants of servants, and while we refrain from 
committing the sin of trying to make them anything else, 
than what God ordered them to be, we have nothing to fear 
from them,—provided we are humane and kind, and at the 
same time make them know that we are the masters, and 
they are the servants of servants. But the moment we 
violate God’s command, and try to make gentlemen out of 
those who the Almighty, in his wisdom, has said “shall be 
servants of servants,’ we render ourselves insecure, and 
not before. “The history of both wars,” continue the 
British authorities above referred to, “ proves, that whenever 
the slave-holders fled before our armies, (the British) that 
their slaves fled with them. When their masters remained, 
their slaves remained. When the slave-owners were in the 
rebel army, and their families happened to be in any dis- 
trict of country under our authority, the slaves continued to 
serve the families of their re spective masters, as if they had 
been at home, and the country in peace.” The evidence 
goes on to state, that the slaves were often pressed into the 
service of the British, and that those who would not pro- 
mise to renounce slavery for liberty, were made to labor on 
the fortifications. ‘They obeyed through necessity, and not 
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choice, because, whenever the British left, or were driven 
out of any district, the slaves seldom if ever went with 
them, unless compelled by force. Even those who promised 
to go, and received presents as an inducement, would gener- 
ally abscond, the first opportunity they got. Instances 
were cited of their leaving Nova Scotia, and returning to 
their masters. ‘To prove the existence of some unaccount- 
able peculiarity in the Ethiopian character, facts were 
quoted, proving, that whole neighborhoods and districts, 
abounding with slaves, were often left, during the revolu- 
tionary and late war, with scarcely an able-bodied white 
man among them ;—yet they continued to hoe corn, and to 
serve the families of their respective owners, as faithful do- 
mestics, when their masters were hundreds of miles from 
home, contending against the Indians on the frontiers, the 
British fleet on the coast, or struggling against his majesty’s 
veterans, in the midst of the slave-holding States. We learn 
from the documents above mentioned, that under such cir- 
cumstances, the slaves, so far from deserting their masters, or 
proving treacherous to them, no watch dog was ever more 
true in giving information of the approach of an enemy, 
whether British, tories or Indians, than were they. Speci- 
fications of time and place are unnecessary, as the general 
rule just mentioned can be proved by a number of living 
witnesses, who resided in the invaded districts, during the 
revolutionary and late war. 

We will, however, refer to one incident. In September, 
1814, the British landed, near Baltimore, about 9000 men, 
mostly Wellington’s invincibles. They were commanded 
by General Ross, who was pleased to fix upon the me- 
tropolis of Maryland, for his winter quarters, and boasted, 
that he would go where he chose, in that slave- holding 
State, if it ‘ ‘ rained militia.” Yet he soon fell. by the shot 
of a Maryland militia man, and his Wellington invincibles 
rapidly retreated to their ships, with a brigade of Virginians 
at their heels.* Being ourself in that brigade, at the time, 
we know, that, in forming it, two large slave-holding coun- 
ties were comple tely drained of all their able-bodied white 
men, except a large settlement of abolition quakers, in the 
western extremity of one of them, who refused to take any 
part inthe war. Although preceding drafts had been made 

* See Niles’s Register vol. vii. pp. 23, 25, 260,3. 
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upon these counties, yet, when the British fleet appeared be- 
fore Baltimore, they rained militia and volunteers upon that 
city. Many over, as well as under, the age liable to military 
duty, nevertheless, turned out,—ourself among the latter. 
In thus leaving two whole counties destitute of any phy- 
sical force, except slaves and abolitionists, with a British 
fleet lying in the waters forming the eastern boundary of 
one of them, the fear was entertained by very few indeed, that 
the ten thousand slaves, left between the British, on the one 
side, and the abolitionists on the other, would rebel or desert to 
the enemy ; but it was mostly feared, that the enemy would 
seize on the bones of Washington, reposing in this district. 
There was no physical obstruction to prevent the slaves 
from robbing and murdering the women and children, and 
deserting to the British. Yet there was a moral obstruction, 
much more effectual,- the instinct in Canaan’s nature, at- 
taching him to his master. Mrs. Madison took refuge in 
this very district, at the time all the white men, able to bear 
arms, were leaving it to go to the defence of Baltimore. She 
was strongly impressed with the belief, that the enemy was 
anxious to make a prisoner of her, and was greatly terrified. 
She sought not the abolition settlement for protection, but 
chose rather to trust to the faithfulness of the slaves. The 
slaves were, accordingly, set to watch the roads, and to give 
timely warning to the President’s lady, if they saw the 
enemy approaching. 

On returning from the expedition to Baltimore, it was 
found that no disturbance had taken place among the slaves, 
while their masters, e2 masse, were absent in another 
State. We did, however, learn, that on one farm, the slaves 
had become a little unruly; but a lame man in the neigh- 
borhood, being sent for, went over unarmed, except with a 
whip, and flogged the who'e of them. Several British ships 
of war were lying in the Potomac, not ten miles distant 
from the farm, while the flogging was going on. The world 
does not afford any people, except those ef the race of Ca- 
naan, who would have submitted, under such circum- 
stances, tochastisement. Nothing but the peculiar instinct, 
attaching Canaan to home, to his master, and his master’s 
family, could have induced a number of adult men of that 
race, to submit to the indignity of corporeal punishment, 
when a walk of ten miles would have brought them among 
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a people anxious to receive them, and promising them 
liberty, land and equality. They were not ignorant of 
those promises. Nor was it ignorance which prevented 
them from accepting the offers the British made the m. But 
they could not act contrary to their destiny. God had 
willed that the race of Canaan should be servants, and 
that they should act submissively. The few slaves of the 
South, whom Great Britain tempted to act otherwise, 

were followed by the malediction of Heaven wherever they 

went. The most of those who joined Lord Dumore, in the 
revolutionary war, perished by storms and pestilence in 
sight of the shores they had left; and those who survived, 
were pursued by unhappiness and discontent, whether in 
the West Indies, Nova Scotia, London or Sierra Leone. 
This, we can prove by the testimony of British abolitionists 
themselves, under oath. How far it will support the doc- 
trine of a superintending Providence, we shal! leave for our 
readers to determine. But if any reliance can be placed on 
abolitionists, under oath, it will appear, that remorse does 
not more cert: uinly haunt the murderer’s bosom for violating 
that divine injunction, “Thou shalt not kill,” than do un- 
happiness and discontent pursue Canaan, whenever he ab- 
sconds from his master’s service for any other cause except 
cruelty, and disobeys that portion of the revealed will of 
God, which says he “ shall be servant of servants. We 
know that the unhappiness, sulkiness and discontent of free 
negroes and runaways, are charged upon slavery. But itis 
not until after they cease to serve, that they become unhappy, 

sulky and discontented. Their unhappiness is as clearly 
the consequence of their violating that command which says, 
they shall serve, as remorse of conscience is the conse- 
quence of violating that command, forbidding murder. In 
slavery, the race of Canaan, in gener: al, is the happiest race 
of men in existence. But out of slave ry, out of that 
condition assigned them in the Bible, there is not a 
people on earth so unhappy, discontented and werthless. 
We are not defending slavery,—we never saw slavery 
properly so called, until we went to Europe. The patri- 
archal form of government, to which the race of Canaan in 
the South is subjected, is improperly called slavery, because 
the word suggests a wrong idea to European ears. It is 
precisely the same form of government to which the abo- 
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litionists subject their wives and children. Whatever be 
its definition in the dictionary, it is ordained in the Bible, 
and God’s ordinances need no defence. But we would call 
the attention of our readers to some facts, proving the 
truth of the Scripture, which appear to have been strangely 
overlooked. ‘There is not a free negro in the whole North, 
who does not afford direct and positive proof of the truth 
of an important part of the Bible. Whether called ser- 
vants, freemen or gentlemen, if the free negroes, North or 
South, are serving the people, they are among us, as_bar- 
bers, shoe-blacks, waiters, cooks, &c. They are more or 
less happy and contented, because such offices are in the 
line of duties assigned them in the revealed word of God ; 
but if they are not serving,if they are not acting in obe- 
dience to that Scripture, which says, they shall live in ser- 
vitude, but presume, against God’s command, to set up for 
themselves in any business which is not essentially servile, 
they are, almost without an exception, the most unhappy, 
discontented wretches in existence,—disturbing the peace 
of seciety,—filling the prisons,—taxing the country, and a 
nuisance to the neighborhoods around them. There is no- 
thing new or strange in the doctrine, that earthly happiness, 
imperfect as it is, can only be found by living in obedience 
to God’s ordinances. In disobedience, neither wealth nor 
wisdom nor worldly power, can confer happiness. ‘There 
is nothing, therefore, new or strange, that Canaan should 
be unhappy as soon as he ceases to obey that Scripture, 
which says, he shall be servant of servants. <A greater 
punishment cannot be inflicted upon him, than to give him 
that liberty, of which God, in his wisdom and mercy, has 
deprived him. This assertion can be proved by facts in- 
numerable. But we are anticipating our subject, and di- 
gressing from the matter in hand. We return to the evi- 
dences collected by the British, proving the strength and 
security of the South, and will select out of this mass of 
evidence, a few of what Lord Bacon calls, shining in- 
stances. 

A few months after the proclamation of Lord Dunmore, 
exciting the slaves to rebellion, the British fleet, under Sir 
Peter Parker, having on board Sir Henry Clinton, with 
three thousand land troops, appeared before Charleston. In- 
stead of imprisoning the slaves, or sending them off, the 
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slave-holders around Charleston, flocked hither, and brought 
their slaves with them ; both master and slave labored night 
and day, on Suilivan’s Island, until they had built that cele- 
brated Palmetto fort, which beat the British off. Again,— 
the very State which visionary men would lead us to believe 
was the weakest and most insecure in the Union, because it 
contained the most slaves, was the one which Congress, in 
the Revolution, selected for the safe keeping of the prisoners 
of Burgoyne’s army, captured at Saratoga. ‘These prisoners, 
four thousand in number, were first sent to Boston, but pro- 
visions being scarce there, and Washington, entertaining 
fears that they would rebel or desert, Congress ordered the 
whole of them to be sent to Virginia for safe keeping. Oct. 
21st, 1778, Washington ordered this resolve of Congress to 
be put into executon. The prisoners were, accordingly, 
sent to Charlottesville, Virginia, and safely kept there until 
they were exchanged, near the close of the war.* Wash- 
ington, in a letter to the President of Congress, 17th May, 
1779, was apprehensive lest a rescue would be attempted, 
and thought it prudent to have the prisoners removed. _ Jet- 
ferson opposed the removal.t Again, in a letter dated the 
8th November, 1780, after the British began to pour army 
after army upon Virginia, Washington wrote to Jefferson, 
then Governor of that State, to whom the prisoners had 
been delivered for safe keeping, advising him to remove 
them to a greater distance, on the score of prudence. Jef- 
ferson thinking it unnecessary, the prisoners continued to 
remain in the heart of Virginia, although that State was in- 
vaded by numerous armies. Congress had no forces there, 
and alarge proportion of the military troops of the State was 
serving in the continental army at the North. But another 
shining instance of the strength and security of the slave 
holding States, in war, may be found in Botta’s History.} 
A number of royalists of wealth and distinction in Phil- 
adelphia, mostly quakers, refusing to give any security in 
writing, or verbal attestation of submission to American au- 
thority, Washington sent them to Virginia, “as a place of 
security.” Nearly half the population of Virginia consisted 
ofnegro slaves. But, unlike any other peasantry, they can- 


* See Washington’s writings, vol. v. p. 287. vol. vi. pp. 94, 96, 178. 





t See his letter to Patrick Henry, vol. i. p. 175, Jefferson’s Correspondence. 


t Vol. ii. p. 42, ninth New Haven edition. 
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not be made tools of in any enterprise, not approved by the 
people whom they serve. They have an instinct in their 
nature, making their master’s enemies their enemies, and 
their master’s friends, their friends. Hence, they had no 
sympathy or feeling in common with abolition tories, or 
British and Hessian prisoners. They knew them to be 
their master’s enemies; that was enough to make them their 
enemies also. It was this instinct. in Canaan’s nature, 
which enabled the South to send so many more warriors 
into the field,than the North. The Northern men may be 
equally brave and patriotic, but while they are battling for 
their country, their families may be suffering,—their hired 
servants may desert them, or prove iveacherous. Whereas, 
the slave-holders, on leaving home to fight for their country, 
know, if their domestic aff=irs do not go on as well in their 
absence as if they were at home, that their families will not 
suffer, that their slaves will continue to serve them, and be 
the first to give the alarm, in the event of the approach of an 
enemy, and help them to get out of his reach. 

By a comparison of facts, on an extended scale, the im- 
portant truth has come to light, that the masters, in our 
Southern States, for an hundred years or more in succession, 
have lived more securely among their slave peasantry, than 
the masters in Great Britain among the nominal freemen, 
who work for wages. On the other hand, the slaves them- 
selves are subjected to fewer evils, and live in greater secu- 
rity, than the laboring classes in Great Britain. Physicians, 
who have studied medicine in Europe, will, no doubt, con- 
firm the fact, that Sunday morning is the time when the 
European hospitals are most crowded with broken heads,— 
the poor laborers, late on Saturday night, returning home, 
having been knocked down by the half-starvin wretches 
out of “employment, and robbed of their wages. ‘The barba- 
rous practice of boxing obtains to so great an extent, among 
the laboring classes in England, as to have its regular pro- 
fessors and exhibitions. So far from living in peace, the 
laborers seem to wage perpetual war with one another. 
The wounds, bruises, fractures and dislocations, the conse- 
quence of this perpetnal hostility among them, are much 
more numerous, after making every allowance for popula- 
tion, than similar occurrences in the United States. Injuries 
received from mere accident, do not seem to be so common 
12 VOL. I.—No. 4, 
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there as here, as they have better roads, bridges, and more 
perfect machinery, than we ; yet, injuries from external vio- 
lence are, evidently, much more frequent; but the treat- 
ment of such affections, whether arising from aecident, or 
the more common cause of man contending with man, in 
hostile strife, constitutes only a small portion | of the practice 
of the English surgeons. The science of medicine, strictly 
speaking, treats only the natural mfirmities of the human 
race, and hands over to surgery the artificial. In the Uni- 
ted States, particularly among slaves, there are very few ar- 
tificial or surgical maladies, and those few are, mostly, the 
effects of accidental causes. Whereas, in Great Britain, the 
laboring classes are afflicted with a frightful train of artifi- 
cial or surgical diseases, which are not the effect of accident, 
or external violence of any kind, and are nearly unknown 
among our slave population. In the United Siates a pro- 
fessed surgeon, or one who follows nothing else than the 
treating of artificial diseases, could not live by his profes- 
sion. We havea few, in some of our large eities, but such 
an individual as a country or village surgeon, is searcely 
known in any part of our country. In England, however, 
the country and village surgeons are more numerous than 
the physicians. Our happy form of government gives a 
surgeon nothing to do ; it creates no artifieial diseases. Few 
of us know what a good government we have. More than 
half a million of the laboring classes in Great Britain, are 
shut up in work-houses, not for any crime, but beeause they 
are out of employment, and out of money, and are sent to 
the work-houses, to keep them from starving. Excluded 
from the light of the sun, and crowded together in cold, 
damp apartments, and fed on an impoverished diet, serofu- 
lous, cutaneous, and many other artificial diseases, are inev- 
itably produced. Every one of these houses gives employ- 
ment to at least one surgeon. 

Again, the millions of laborers who are in employment, 
are compelled to strain every nerve, at excessive toil, for 
fear of losing their places. They have to sleep in cold 
apartments. Their wages will not justify the purchase of 
enough fuel to keep them warm. Several families rent 
the same house, or room in common. They are not able to 
pay the rent, except by making the payment a kind of joint 
stock matter, and are then, probably, only able to rent a 
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cellar or a garret, which, filled with human beings to over- 
flowing, the air becomes impure. Their wages are insuffi- 
cient to purchase as much wholesome food as nature craves. 
Under the combined action of such causes, a scorbutic, scro- 
fulous or herpetic habit of body is engendered; the mus- 
cular fibre loses its tone ; the humours of the body become 
corrupted, and a most appalling catalogue of surgical or ar- 
tificial diseases is added to their other afflictions. Thus 
their miserable government creates the necessity for so ma- 
ny surgeons. In the United States, not one in a thousand 
dies of aneurism; but in Europe, aneurisms sweep off 
large numbers of those persons, whom an impoverished diet 
and impure air have so much enfeebled, as to destroy the 
natural tone of the coats of the blood vessels. Richerand 
mentions, in his work en surgery, a class of people, who, 
nearly all, die of aneurisms. The debility induced in the 
muscular fibre, makes hernias much more common in Great 
Britain, than any part whatever of the United States. The 
vitiated state of the fluids, combined with the causes just 
mentioned, fills almost every house with surgical or arti- 
ficial complaints of one kind or another. Carbuncles, rickets 
caries of the bones, diseases of the spine, fistulas, cancers, tu- 
mors, ulcerations, polypi, fungi, &c., are only a few of them. 
These complaints, are sometimes produced by other causes, 
but they are nearly always radicated in a vitiated habit of 
body, produced by the combined action of excessive muscu- 
lar exertion, sadness of mind, an impoverished diet, and 
sleeping in rooms, crowded, dirty, damp and cold. The 
Southern States afford no field either for the study or prac- 
tice of surgery. Canaan, as has been proved, never can be 
made to injure himself at work. Contortions of the limbs, 
local palsies, enlarged joints, and al] that numerous class of 
artificial diseases, which grow up under the combined action 
of excessive bodily labor, and an impoverished diet, have, 
happily, no existence in the Southern States of America. 
When American physicians want to become practically 
acquainted with surgery in all its details, they are com- 
pelled to leave their own happy country and go to Europe. 
Medicine, they can learn as well, or better, in the United 
States; but surgical or artificial disease, can only be seen in 
oa“ countries. whose oppressive governments produce 
them. 
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So much for the evils afflicting the English laborers them- 
selves, but when we come to view the relation in which 
they stand to the higher classes,—to their masters or em- 
ployers,——we shall find that relation the direct and indirect 
cause of the most serious evils. Witness the ship-loads of 
convicts daily leaving the British shores, for Van Dieman’s 
land. Witness the vast numbers brought to the gallows. 
Surely the English masters suffer evils of great magnitude 
at the hands of the nominal freemen who labor for them, or 
they must be the most inhuman monsters in existence, to 
transport and hang so many of them. ‘They are protected 
by a most efficient police, and the police is itself supported 
by numerous barracks of armed soldiers paid by the govern- 
ment. Night and day, the patrol, at intervals not exceeding 
thirty minutes, passes by every door in London, and at in- 
tervals, not exceeding an hour, passes every house in the 
country around London. Yet the number of violent deaths, 
deeds of violence, house-breakings and robberies, in and 
around that city, after making every allowance for popu- 
lation, greatly exceeds occurrences of the like kind in any 
part whatever of the slave-holding States of America. Not- 
withstanding the efficient guard there, it would be as unsafe 
for an English master to walk, alone and unarmed, through 
certain streets and alleys in London, or by-paths in the coun- 
try, atan unseasonable hour of the night, as for an Ameri- 
can to tread the wilds of Florida. An Indian, under the 
stimulus of revenge, is not more dangerous than a white 
man, made desperate by hunger. The artificial and un- 
natural system of government, in Great Britain and her do- 
minions, keeps hundreds of thousands of the laboring classes 
perpetually in a state of desperation from pure hunger,— 
whereas the government decreed for Canaan has no such 
evils associated with it. It is not a government, however, 
which would suit the English. It was never decreed that 
they should be under such a government. But if the Nor- 
man masters of England seriously wish to know what kind 
of government is most suitable for the Anglo-Saxon race, 
what kind of government confers on the greatest number 
of that race the greatest happiness, they have but to turn 
their eyes upon New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
or any of our States. When they crown their own people 
of England, Ireland, Wales and Scotland with the diadem 
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of republican liberty, with which the people of the same 
race in America are crowned, and when the Bible, contain- 
ing the decree, that Canaan shall be servant of servants, 
shall be proved to be a fable, it will be time enough to con- 
sider the expediency of elevating the Ethiopian to that 
high station to which so many nations of the earth have 
aspired, so few reached, and none but one holds. Until then, 
it should be considered improper in any American to look 
upon the question of such expediency as open to discussion. 
God promised Japheth, after Japheth should become en- 
larged, a faithful and submissive servant in the person of 
Canaan. The question is, Has God fulfilled his promise ? 
Assuredly he has. Ever since Canaan left his fastnesses in 
Africa, and, in fulfilment of prophecy, became Japheth’s 
servant in America, great multitudes of mankind have been 
engaged in trying to falsify God’s word. Some of them 
have used every means in their power to incite Canaan to 
rebel, while others have left no stone unturned, in trying to 
put him on an equality with his master. Great Britain, 
calling to her aid the “ World’s Convention,” and with all 
the abolition societies moulded to her purposes, refuses to 
acknowledge that man has property in man; although the 
Bible clearly made Canaan the property of Japheth, and 
specified the time when he should become his property, that 
is, his servant; yet Great Britain, full of pride and arro- 
gance, boldly says that Canaan shall not serve Japheth in 
America. 

Those Americans, who are alarmed at that formidable 
power arrayed against them, or are frightened at what the 
British and abolitionists say, have only to ask what Jehovah 
says. Those, who implicitly believe in the plain letter 
and meaning of the revealed word of God, unmystified by 
abolition commentators, may make themselves perfectly 
easy on the subject, but unbelievers and half-way believers, 
who, like the abolitionists, believe only such portions of the 
Scriptures, as accord with their limited ideas of God’s Pro- 
vidence, should study the rep a little further. Let 
them ask themselves, how it happens, that, guards and 
an armed soldiery, constantly on duty, cannot prevent vio- 
lence and bloodshed from growing out of the relation of the 
governed and governing classes in Europe, while in Ame- 
rica, where there are neither guards nor an armed soldiery 
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to keep Canaan in subjection, he quietly obeys his master, 
and has resisted all the premiums, bribes and incitements of 
England and her allies, encouraging disobedience to him 
whom Heaven has willed that he shall serve. Japheth, op- 
pressed by Japheth, ever and anon draws the dagger. Wit- 
ness the outbreaks constantly occurring in Europe. Those 
who lord it over him have no property in him. The God 
of Nature made him free and equal, and hence the laws of 
his fellow man, made to oppress him, he blots out, when- 
ever he gets a chance, with the blood of his oppressors. 
Thus our fathers blotted out that declaratory act of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, asserting the right to tax the colonies in all 
cases whatsoever, and said to these oppressors, “ We hold 
you, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war,—in 
peace, friends.” Great Britain retorted, by trying to abrogate 
the relation of master and slave. That relation, not being 
based upon human, but upon divine law, stood firm amidst 
thetumults of that mighty revolution, which severed the col- 
onies from the mother country. In vain did the British, in 
the revolutionary war, issue their incendiary proclamations, 
calling on Canaan, to rise in rebellion, and telling him, that 
his master had no propertyin him; in vain, in the late 
war, did they send to the Southern States, similar incendiary 
publications ; in vain did they send them to Natchez, thena 
little village and settlement, cut off from the rest of the Uni- 
ted States by a pathless wilderness, filled by hostile savages ; 
in vain, in later times, has the United States mail been in- 
fested and burdened with incendiary documents from En- 
gland, reprinted and circulated by her political schools, 
called abolition societies, established by British gold and Bri- 
tish agents in our Northern States; in vain, have the emis- 
saries of those societies perambulated, incog., the whole 
South, pouring poison into Canaan’s ears. In vain! Be- 
cause, when British statesmen, with all the facts before them, 
come to tell over, per capita, the deeds of blood and vio- 
lence which such nefarious measures have brought upon 
the ruling classes in the Southern States, lo! in the mean- 
time, they are doubly, trebly exceeded by the deeds of blood 
and violence, done upon the persons of British masters and 
employers, by the hands of their nominal freemen, who work 
for wages. 

The ruling classes of Great Britain, armed with all the 
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political, civil and military power, and claiming all the pro- 
perty in the country, scourge the laboring classes with so 
great a degree of want, as to deprive them of all liberty, 
except the liberty of choosing between three evils,—to die 
by starvation,—to lead a miserable life in the work-house, or 
to exhaust their whole energies’ at excessive toil for a pit- 
tance of wages, insufficient to procure for them the comforts 
of life. Such an artificial and unnatural system, creates the 
necessity for a strong government, numerous guards and 
barracks filled with soldiers. It is difficult for such a mis- 
governed people to conceive it possible, that, American 
masters live in security among their slaves, unprotected by 
guards or soldiers, and that the slaves are not locked up or 
chained at night. So great is the pride and vanity of En- 
gland’s Norman masters, that but few of them seem to be 
apprised of the fact, that the government which God in- 
stituted for Canaan, in America, (no matter by what name 
it be called,) is a better government for the negro race, than 
that which they have instituted for the Anglo-Saxons. 
They have named the institution, which the Bible has de- 
creed for Canaan, in America, slavery. The British peo- 
ple draw their ideas of slavery, not from observing or stu» 
dying the operation of the Biblical institution, which the 
negro is under in America, but by observing and stu- 
dying man’s institutions, called slavery in Europe. No two 
things can differ more essentially, than the slavery of the 
old world from what is called slavery in thenew. The En- 
glish see their own citizens destined for slavery in New 
Holland, chained together, and driven, at the point of the 
bayonet, on ship board, and vigilantly guarded, night and 4 
day,—entirely cut off from all social enjoyments, and er- 
roneously suppose, that American slavery is something like 
this, or worse. Others suppose that it resembles the pene- 
tentiary system, without reflecting, that if it did so, it would 
be no punishment to send slaves to the penitentiaries, as 
the Americans sometimes do, as a punishment for crimes. 
If they were to takes the trouble to analyze and examine 
American slavery thoroughly, they would find, that so far 
from being like European slavery, it is nothing more nor 
less than that domestic or parental government, to which 
women and children, all over the world, are subjected. 
They would find, that the relation of master and slave is. 
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not maintained in America, like the relation of master 
and slave in the old world, by the bayonet, but is main- 
tained by an instinct, planted in Canaan’s nature, attach- 
ing him to his master, by as strong a principle as that 
which attaches child to parent. Hence, notwithstanding 
the foreign influence, which has been so industriously at 
work, both in war and in peace, to incite disturbances 
among the slave peasantry, the American masters, unpro- 
tected, except by Canaan's instinct, have, for centuries, 
lived more securely than the English masters and employ- 
ers, with all their guards, soldiers, work-houses, tread- 
mills, prison-ships, and Botany Bay in terrorem. 

Before rejecting the Bible as a fable, let the skeptic look 
at the three millions of untutored Africans, living in peace, 
plenty and comfort, in America, improving daily in mind 
and morals, and then let him look at the laboring millions in 
enlightened Europe, living in turmoil, destitution, and de- 
prived of all the comforts of life, and the conviction must 
force itself upon his mind, that the government instituted for 
Canaan in the Bible, is better adapted to promote the peace, 
comfort, bappiness, moral, social and religious improvement 
of the Ethiopian race, than any government which crowned 
heads have ever yet instituted for civilized Europeans, 

The form of government revealed in the Bible for Canaan, 
makes civilized, peaceful and happy beings out of the whole 
mass of savages who have been subjected to it: whereas 
the form of government instituted by the imperial parlia- 
ment, for the civilized inhabitants of Great Britain, afflicts a 
large majority of them with wocs unnumbered ; starves and 
overworks them; makes them vicious, riotous and turbulent; 
and, by depriving them of physical comforts, corrupts the 
humors of the body, and brings upon them a frightful train 
of artificial diseases, called surgical, altogether unknown 
among those people in America, who are under that form of 
government, which God instituted for them. It cannot be 
denied, that a wonderful improvement has come over Ca- 
naan, since, in obedience to scripture, and in fulfilment of 

rophecy, he became the property of Japheth in America. 
But we learn from history, that the condition, moral and 
physical, of the laboring millions of Great Britain, has not 
improved, in any particular, since they and their proud 
island became the property of their present Norman masters. 
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Why should the Norman masters of Great Britain be so in- 
imical to that government which God has ordained for 
Canaan in America? The answer will appear in the 
sequel. 

There is no proviso inserted in the Bible, limiting the 
submission of Canaan, the sclf-submissive knee-bender, to 
those times when he is not tampered with by incendiary 
agents or papers. Nor is any proviso inserted, limiting his 
service to Japheth, enlarged by the discovery of America, 
to such times only as might suit the pleasure or interest of 
any European power. But Canaan’s servitude in America 
is unlimited in Revelation, and his submission is made un- 
conditional. Come what will, he is obliged to be servant 
of servants, and to act submissively. This portion of scrip- 
ture has been put to the severest test, by every possible 
ordeal, in war and in peace, in times past and times present, 
and, like gold, seven times tried in the fire, has proved itself 
to be genuine. There is no barrier, or wall, separating the 
slave-holding from the non-slave-holding States. Mason 
and Dixon’s line is merely nominal. There is neither guard, 
wall, nor ditch, on the line, to prevent the slaves from cross- 
ing it. The farms, in some instances, lie across it. We 
know of one, that of the late Benjamin Tomlinson, near 
Cumberland, containing a dozen or more slaves. The houses 
are a few yards South of the line. We have unquestionable 
evidence that, for thirty years, the slaves, on this farm, have 
been in the habit of working in the fields, on both sides of 
the line, and, during al] that time, have continued to act sub- 
missively, and have, in no instance, abandoned their master’s 
service. ‘The same may be said of the slaves belonging to 
Jesse Tomlinson, James Stoddard, Dr. Smith, and a number 
of others, on or near the line. All along the margin of the 
line, two hundred and fifty miles in extent, the slaves and 
abolitionists live in juxta-position. The six counties in 
Maryland, adjoining Pennsylvania, in 1790, contained 
17,846 slaves. In 1840 they contained 19,293. On inspect- 
ing the map of the United States, it will be perceived, that 
asmall strip of Virginia territory, from five to twenty miles 
wide, extends some seventy-five miles north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, having Pennsylvania on the east, and Ohio on 
the west. This narrow tongue of land, in 1790, contained 
285 slaves. Half a century after, it contained 349 slaves. 
13 VOL. U.—No. 4. 
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The same cause which retains the slaves in their master’s 
service, on the southern border of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
retains them in the narrow strip of land, extending into the 
bosom of the non-slave-holding States. That cause is the 
same which retains them in their master’s service every- 
where else: it is the instinct, peculiar to the Ethiopian, 
attaching him to his master; or, in other words, the decree 
found in the Bible, dooming him to servitude, and express- 
ing his character, in his original Hebrew name, Canaan, 
meaning, self-submissive knee-bender,one who acts submis- 
sively, and submits himself to slavery. The Ethiopian, that 
is, Canaan, is obliged to act in obedience to that decree, no 
matter what the circumstances or inducements may be for 
him to act otherwise, or else to take the consequences of 
violating God’s revealed word. All experience proves, that 
as soon as the negro ceases to act in the capacity of a ser- 
vant, he ceases to be happy and contented, and falls into a 
state of vice and wretchedness. The nineteen thousand 
slaves, in the counties of Maryland, lying on Mason and 
Dixon’s line, not only continue to act in obedience to the 
scripture, in defiance of the abolitionists living opposite to 
them, but in defiance of the abolitionists living among them. 
That there are numerous abolitionists living in this section 
of Maryland, is proved by the great number of slaves 
emancipated therein. Cecil county, in Maryland, bounded 
on one side by Delaware, and on the other side by Penn- 
sylvania, contained, in 1840, more free negroes than slaves; 
and, in all the other counties on the line, the number of free 
colored persons, reported in the census, is very numerous, 
proving that the abolitionists, in that part of Maryland, are 
nearly as numerous as the slave owners. But, notwith- 
standing the large number of emancipated slaves living 
among them, and the anti-slavery masters, who set them 
free, the nineteen thousand slaves, in those counties of 
Maryland on the Pennsylvania line, continue to obey their 
masters, and to adhere to their service, with nearly the 
same fidelity as an equal number in South Carolina. The 
counties in Kentucky, on the Ohio river, separated by that 
stream from the non-slave-holding States of Ohio and In- 
diana, in 1800, contained 8,260 slaves. In 1810, 15,631. 
In 1840, 29,872. In forty years, the slaves, instead of di- 
minishing, or disappearing from that part of Kentucky, 
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have beeome more than three times as numerous. The 
Ohio river, during a great part of the year, is easily forded, 
and would offer no obstruction to their egress, if they were 
not spell-bound by a decree of Heaven. They cannot 
abandon their master’s service, provided they be treated as 
the Bible intended they should be treated. The govern- 
ment, which God decreed for Canaan, when carried out ac- 
cording to the true meaning and intention of Scripture, fos- 
ters the instinct attaching the slave of the Ethiopian race to 
their masters, and makes it next to an impossibility for any 
of them, who are sound in mind, to abandon the service of 
those whom their Creator has ordained they shall serve. 
This will more fully appear hereafter. 

The evidence gathered on the lines separating the slave- 
holding from the non slave-holding States, proves, that prox- 
imity to the free States, and facility of egress, have little or 
no effect, in preventing the fulfilment of the decree, that 
Canaan shall serve Japheth in America. On the other hand, 
the evidence afforded by those districts of country, wherein 
the Ethiopian race greatly outnumbers the one holding it 
in servitude, proves, that the slaves of that race have, for more 
than a century, continued to fulfil the Scripture, by acting 
submissively in situations where they had the physical power 
to act as they pleased. In 1790, Colleton and Beaufort, in 
South Carolina, contained 7,965 white inhabitants, and 
30,798 slaves. In 1840, they contained 11,524 whites, and 
48,928 slaves. Liberty and Chatham counties, in Georgia, in 
1790, contained 3,759 white persons, and 12,226 slaves. In 
1840, 8,446 whites, and 16,892 slaves. Powhattan, James’ 
City, King Wm., Amelia and Caroline counties, in Virginia, 
contained, in 1790, 20,383 white inhabitants, and 33,484 
slaves; in 1840, 16,706 whites, and 29,193 slaves. Ten years 
of the above mentioned period were years of war with the 
most formidable power in the world; yet the slaves, though 
greatly exceeding the white population in numbers and 
physical strength, quietly continued to labor in the fields, 
while their masters were engaged in fighting the enemy. 
The Parishes of Point Coupée and St. Charles, in Louisi- 
ana, contained, in 1810, 2,068 whites, and 5,508 slaves ; in 
1840, 2,961 whites, and 9,152 slaves. New Orleans and its 
precincts, in 1810, contained 24,552 inhabitants, only 8,001 
whites. During the late war with Great Britain, not only 
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New Orleans, but Louisiana, contained more slaves than 
white persons.* The aggregate slave population of the 
river counties of Mississippi also exceeded the white. When 
the British projected the invasion of Louisiana, they, no 
doubt, had regard to the fact, disclosed by the preceeding 
census of 1810, that the slaves, not only of Louisiana, but 
the whole South West, as far North as the Indian boundary, 
outnumbered the white population. 

The South-western country was, at that time, enclosed, 
on all sides, by numerous nations of hostile: Indians. Under 
such circumstances, it was invaded by fourteen thousand of 
Wellington’s invincibles, under the command of Sir Edward 
Packingham, Wellington’s brother in law. Admiral Coch- 
rane, who commanded the British fleet, had, previously to 
the invasion, issued a proclamation of a highly incendiary 
character, as it promised that his majesty’s ships should be 
in readiness to give free passage to any ere of per- 
sons, in the Southern States, to the British colonies, where 
they would be “established as free settlers, and meet with 
all due encouragement.”+ It proves, that the British govern- 
ment, which demands from its own subjects such high prices 
for its ill-gotten territory, was, nevertheless, willing to use 
it as a bribe to encourage disaffection and rebellion among 
the slave population of the South. Another proclamation 
was sent to the Creole French, assuring them that England 
had no quarrel with them, but only with the American in- 
truders.{ 

The British invaders captured some French and Ameri- 
cans, and offered to release the French prisoners, provided 
they would carry to the creole inhabitants of Louisiana, 
the abovementioned proclamation. They nobly refused to 
be liberated on such terms.|| To the Americans, the British 
Admiral sent word, that he not only intended eating his 
Christmas dinner in New Orleans, but intended spending 
the carnival there.§ It will be seen from Gov. Helmes’ 
message in 1814 to the Legislature of the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory, that Mississippi had not only her proportionate num- 


* See Niles’ Register, vol i, p. 388. 

t A copy of the proclamation may be seen in Niles’ Register, vol. vi. p. 242. 
{ See Niles’ Register, vol. vii, p. 134 and 135. 

|| See Niles’ Register, vol. vii, p. 360. 

§ See Niles’ Register, vol. vii, p. 316. 
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ber of soldiers in the field, but several troops besides, mostly 
engaged against the British allies, the Indians. 

At length the time came to put the instinct in the nature 

of the slaves of the Ethiopian race, attaching them to their 
masters, and given to them for their master’s protection, to 
asevere trial, in the section of country where we are now 
writing, and to make Louisiana and Mississippi bear wit- 
ness to the truth of Revelation. The remaining military 
force of Mississippi under Hinds and Wilkins, hastened to 
New Orleans, to meet the invaders of Louisiana. Natchez 
and Adams county, as is proved by the census of 1810, 
contained upwards of five thousand slaves. We are as- 
sured by our much respected and worthy fellow-citizen, 
Capt. J. K. Cook, that there were not an hundred able 
bodied white men left in the city and county. The parish 
of Concordia, opposite Natchez, also contained more slaves 
than white persons, and most of the latter were absent in 
the army. Canaan’s instinct, attaching him to his master’s 
family, now became apparent, as he continued to fulfil the 
Scripture, by acting submissively and rocked the cradles of 
his infant masters, then in his power, at the very time that 
his adult masters had gone to meet an immense army of 
British regulars, in all probability never to return, as no- 
thing short of a miracle seemed likely to save them from 
utter “estruction. Yet something like a miracle interposed 
for their protection. Instead of meeting certain destruc- 
tion, Providence reserved for them the high honor of taking 
a conspicuous part in closing the war in ‘glory, as if for the 
especial purpose of convincing our Northern brethren of 
the falsehood of what the British are now telling them, that 
“slavery is sin, and is accursed of God.” 

This inference derives strong support from the fact, that 
the revolutionary war closed in glory in the heart of the 
slave-holding South,—and not only so, but at the very spot 
whence the first proclamation, inciting the slaves to violate 
Heaven’s decree, was issued. The very ship of war, the 
Fowley, to which Dunmore retired for safety, after issuing 
his incendiary proclamation, lying at anchor in the very 
same position before Yorktown, was delivered into the 
hands of the great chieftain the South had raised up, as if in 
vengeance for having protected the British incendiaries. 
York river, in which the ship of war, the Fowley, lay at an- 
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chor, was calm and unruffled when the allied army, under 
Washington and La Fayette, besieged Lord Cornwallis. 
The British commander, terrified at seeing the sword of 
France, the sword of the North, and the sword of the slave- 
holder drawn against him, attempted to avail himself of the 
smooth waters of that river to escape, under cover of the 
night, from the besiegers. A part of the troops were em- 
barked in a number of boats, and conveyed to the opposite 
shore. But at that critical juncture, the waters of York 
river were suddenly tossed by a tempest, dispersing Corn- 
wallis’s fleet of boats, and thus securing him and his whole 
army, prisoners of war.* Such an unlooked for occurrence, 
might be considered accidental, if it had been the only in- 
stance wherein Providence seemed directly to interfere in 
behalf of that portion of the race of Japheth in America, 
whom God has decreed that Canaan shall serve. But the 
history of the United States abounds with instances, dis- 
playing the protecting hand of a superintending Providence, 
upholding the slave-holders in the darkest hours of trial, 
and leading them on to victory, to fame and to glory. The 
life of Washington, and nearly every other distinguished 
Southern chieftain, is almost a continued series of such in- 
stances. ‘To relate all the cases where Heaven siniled upon 
the councils of Southern statesmen, or upheld Southern 
warriors in the battle field, would be to write a history of 
the United States, and a biography of our distinguished 
men. 

We beg leave, however, to call the attention of our 
readers to a few instances. After the battle of the Cow- 
pens, when the slave-holders, under Morgan, defeated a su- 
perior force of the British regulars under Tarleton, took 
five hundred prisoners and captured the enemy’s artillery, 
horses and wagons, Lord Cornwallis, réinforced by Gen. 
Leslie, destroyed his heavy baggage, stove in the casks of 
wine intended for his own use, and commenced an eager 
pursuit. He reached the Cataba, on the night of the 29th of 
January. Morgan and his prisoners had just crossed it. 
That night the Cataba overflowed its banks and detained Corn- 
wallis three days before he could cross over with his army. 
Notwithstanding this delay, the British, by forced marches, 
came up with the rear of Morgan’s little army, just as it was 
* See Marshall’s Life of Washington, also Botta’s History. 
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getting safely across the Yadkin. That night the Yadkin 
overflowed its banks, and enabled Morgan a second time 
to get ahead of his pursuers. Still indefatigable, Cornwallis 
sent his cavalry forward, to retard the march of the Ameri- 
cans, until the British infantry could come up. The slave- 
holders, under Lee, charged the cavalry, and cut a whole 
company to pieces. On the 14th of February, Gen. Green 
joined Morgan, and crossed the Dan into Virginia, at the 
moment the pursuing army appeared in sight. Cornwallis, 
finding that Morgan had reached a place of safety, gave up 
the pursuit, which had continued nearly a whole month, 
and which is, in many respecis, the most remarable of any 
recorded in history.* Four days afterwards, the pursued be- 
came the pursuers ; the Americans recrossed the Dan, and 
almost exterminated an army of royalists under Col. Pyle, 
while crying “ God save the king,” having mistaken the pa- 
triots for British. The Southern army, reinforced by Gen. 
Pickens, who, with a portion of the North Carolina and 
Virginia militia, had just returned from subduing the Indians 
in the Southwest, whom the British had instigated to 
murder the defenceless inhabitants on the frontiers, met 
Cornwallis at Guilford, and after a hard fought and indecisive 
battle, pursued the British as far as Ramsey’s mills, where 
the belligerent armies separated, the Americans hastening 
to the relief of South Carolina, while Cornwallis moved 
upon Virginia, where he and his whole army were captured. 

History must be falsified, and the Bible proved to bea 
fable, before the Norman masters, under whom England 
groans, can find a foundation for the doctrine, preached by 
their emissaries, that, “slavery is sin,” that,“ it is incom- 
patible with republicanism,” “inimical to religion,” and, 
that God looks with displeasure on those, who, in confor- 
mity with Revelation, and in fulfillment of prophecy, hold 
Canaan in servitude in America. All the world knows, 
that the South has furnished a very large proportion of the 
most pure, wise and lofty-minded statesmen that ever ad- 
vocated the cause of genuine liberty and republicanism, in 
any age or country. The British know, that the great 
captains, who shed the most glory on the American arms, 
in both the wars with England, were from the South, and 
that seven, out of the ten American Presidents, were born 


* See Botta’s History, vol. ii, p. 42. 
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slave-holders. They know, that, the slave-holding South 
opposed the odious slave-trade, long before Great Britain 
was stricken with a fit of humanity. The intelligent 
portion of the Christian world also knows, that the slave- 
holders of the South, were among the first to send out 
heralds of the cross, to christianize the benighted heathen, 
in all quarters of the world—and, that, man for man, 
including black and white, there are more christian com- 
municants in the slave-holding States than in any other 
portion of Protestant Christendom. At every stage in 
American history, and in almost every important event, in- 
stead of displaying a sign that slavery is sin, Heaven 
has set up an index, pointing to the important truth, that, 
the Ethiopian has, in his nature, a peculiar instinct, at- 
taching him to his master, which is proof against Bri- 
tish intrigues, British power, and British abolitionism. 
This peculiar instinct is one of the many marks or evi- 
dences identifying the Ethiopian, with unerring accuracy, 
as the veritable Canaan mentioned in Scripture. If the 
slaves of the Southern States had been Indians, or had 
belonged to any other race of people than that of Canaan, 
the slave-holders never could have left home to contend 
against a foreign foe. The South never could have fur- 
nished half the heroes, who conquered at Trenton and 
Princeton, or half those who came out of the lines, and 
charged the British regulars at White Plains; nor the 
whole of that réinforcement, which enabled Washington to 
recross the Delaware, and take a stand in New Jersey, so 
long overrun by the enemy; nor could Virginia have 
sent fifteen hundred of her militia, and a regiment of her 
State troops, t» enable Washington to turn the defeat at 
Germantown into a victory, by advancing nearer to, in- 
stead of receding further from the enemy ; nor could the 
Virginians, under General Clark, have left home to pene- 
trate the wilderness, as far as the banks of the upper Miss- 
issippi, to carry terror and destruction upon the Indians 
who committed the shocking massacre at Wyoming, in 
Pennsylvania. But for the instinct attaching the Ethio- 
pian to his master, the South would have been utterly 
helpless and powerless in war. It is this instinctive at- 
tachment of the Ethiopian to his master, which enabled 
the freemen of Mississippi to leave their wives and chiil- 
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dren all alone with their slaves, and hasten to meet the Bri- 
tish, on the plains of New Orleans, and at the muzzles of 
the guns of Wellington’s invincibles, to win the ever me- 
morable applause of having “excited the admiration of 
one army, and the astonishment of the other.”* But 
for the instinct attaching Canaan to his master, Jackson, 
Carroll, Coffee and Adair could not have brought the 
rifles of Tennessee and Kentucky to bear upon the in- 
vaders of Louisiana; nor could the troops of New Or- 
leans, under Beal and Plauche, have left the rich empo- 
rium of the Southwest, to the care of their slaves, while 
they went with Jackson, on the 23d of December, with the 
Tennesseans and Mississippians, to attack the British army, 
where, after being surrounded by walls of veteran soldiers, 
instead of surrendering, they won the high honor of cutting 
their way out, taking more prisoners than their whole num- 
ber. 


Art. 1V.—Morley Ernstein, or The Tenants of the 
Heart. By G. P. R. James. Harper & Brothers, 1842. 


Mr. James is, beyond al! doubt, among the most prolific 
of writers. Volume after volume flows from his pen, ap- 
parently without effort. 

“ Rusticus expectat dum defiuat amnis, at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis @vum.” 


Many are of opinion that this cannot last long; but the 
current slacks not, nor does there seem any diminution of 
such vigor as belongs to the writer. Still this continual 
and enforced bearing must exhaust the parent stem. A 
succession of similar crops is death to the soil. The land 
should be tilled by rotation, or left to lie fallow for a while. 
Were Mr. James an inventor, the rule would most forcibly 
apply ; but, in his best estate, he was never creative, The 
poetic faculty, in its true and original meaning, was never 
largely bestowed upon him. He cannot, however, come under 
the class of Horace’s Lucilius : 


“ Ducentos qui poterat versus,” &c. 
There is power in his works. It is the power of the 


* See Jackson’s General Orders, Niles’ Register, vol. vii, p. 404. 
14 VOL. I—NO. 4. 
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builder,—the architect, who, more or less skilfully, knits 
together into frame, and some degree of proportion, the 
blocks hewn by other men’s labor from the flinty earth. 
It is in combination, not in invention, that his genius deve- 
lopes itself. There is, therefore, less danger that the mind 
of this writer should break down under the constant pres- 
sure that seems to be upon it. Have we not seen, in our 
own day, the golden cord loosed, and the silver bowl 
broken, of the richest fancy and finest intelligence, that 
ever threw the charm of fiction around the world? Did 
not Scott,—than whom none was more full of “ vigorous 
human heartedness,”—die knightly in his harness, crushed, 
Titan-like, by the intolerable load he dared to assume ? 
Can we not trace, in his later works, decay, touching the 
exquisite polish of his imagination, monitory of the dark 
cloud that was soon to veil his starry light? 

But not of so bold a flight is the author of Morley Ern- 
stein. His wing is clothed with no such eagle pinions, and 
he is, therefore, in no such danger. 

What, then, is the proper position to which James is 
entitled? In the multitude of authors, of noble or ignoble 
mame; in the vast crowd of novelists, it would require 
heraldic precision to marshal each to his proper sphere, 
We esteem James as among the best of the day. Bulwer, 
with all his glaring deficiencies of manner and matter, being 
beyond him in the poetic faculty, and either of them far, 
very far, beyond the “American Scott,” as some one pro- 
fanely called J. Fenimore Cooper. The touchstone by 
which the true power of a novelist is to be tried, is his 
delineation of female character. Hard-featured men, ruf- 
fianly brigands and pirates, murderers and Jack Sheppards 
of the Ainsworth and Howard School, are the simplest 
things on earth. A sufficiency of black and red ochre, 
broadly laid on in streaks, make the picture ; gunpowder, 
blood and thunder, tempest, earthquake, fires, and the bale- 
ful glare of all evil passions, make the light, shade and at- 
mosphere of the sketch. But the gross vision of man re- 
quires to be purged by the “faculty divine ;” his plodding 
reason to be spiritualized, before he can possibly conceive 
the exquisite beauty of a true womanly character. He, 
then, who fails here, possesses not the higher influences of 
the art. Let us, in this regard, glance, for a moment, at the 
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female characters in Morley Ernstein. Juliet Carr is the 
heroine,—that is to say, the future bride. Her’s would 
seem to be a gentle nature, long and deeply retentive of 
early impressions, yet not lively in the expression of them. 
The force, if there be any in her character, is passive,— 
that of endurance ; and, but for the author’s description, it 
would be difficult, from the action of the drama, to perceive 
that any passion worked upon her statuelike repose. James 
evidently wished to present a portrait of a woman, full of 
all fine impulses, and generous feelings, buoyant with hope, 
checked, subdued and overruled, by a fatal necessity. The 
struggle between passion and principle was his theme, but 
so uncomplaining and ready is her obedience to her whim- 
sical destiny, that few readers ever imagine that there can 
be a struggle at all. For ourselves, we freely confess little 
sympathy for Juliet Carr. Dearer, infinitely dearer, sweet 
Helen Barham !—frail, beautiful, trusting creature! In her 
hopeless passion, how gentle are still the impulses of her 
womanly heart! No envy, no hatred, dwells there. Her 
unselfish love embraces al! that is dear to the hero; and, 
resigning all idea of passion, she pours out the treasures of 
her affection upon his children. This is decidedly, we think, 
the best portrait of female character, in any of our author’s 
works, and, were there nought else in Morley Ernstein, 
would, alone, redeem it from the common herd of novels. 
But there is more. We know of no work of fiction, of 
late days, of so ambitious preface and prospectus as 
“ Morley Ernstein, or the Tenants of the Heart.” To sketch 
the history of the fearful strugg'es, the wild convulsions, 
the wrestlings of the strong human heart, of such a hero as 
Morley Ernstein, just entering upon the fascinating world, 
with mind unused to doubt, bold, fiery in passions, yet edu- 
cated into a reflective being, full of noble aspirations and 
poetic fancy ; master of large revenues ; uncontrolled mas- 
ter of himself; to show, on the arena of such a heart as this, 
the struggle of the good and evil tendency, the angel and 
the demon, was a bold conception. The superstitions of 
all countries and times point to such fierce warfare as going 
on ever, in the world around, and in the universal spirit of 
man. The sense of moral evil, which oppresses all mankind, 
has ever been personified by the poetic faculty, into a form 
and shape, the minister of ill. As the poetry of the race is 
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more or less refined, the ideas of the evil spirit become more 
or less spiritualized. The rude incarnations of the bar- 
barous tribes present a grotesque likeness to the finer cre- 
ations of the civilized, until a regular scale has been run 
through, from the gross demon, the blood-drinker of the 
Pacific Islands, to the “archangel ruined” of Milton. But 
the feeling of some mysterious agency, constantly present, 
when his temptations would be most effectual, is universal, 
and hence the interest, the fascination, which works, that 
profess to set forth the means and modes of action of this 
spirit in its intercourse with man, possess. Melmoth and 
the monk gather, from this source, their singular power. 
Has this idea been happily carried out in Morley Ern- 
stein? We think not. For a long while, indeed, we 
doubted, whether Count Lieberg, the Mephistopheles of 
the story, was not, in truth, flesh and blood. The 
author has vacillated between the human and superhuman, 
until we seriously question the truth of our scheme. But 
for the dungeon scene between Lieberg and the prisoner on 
trial, and the last words of the mocking fiend, before his 
unaccountable departure from this lower earth, we would 
fling aside our theory. Lieberg and Ernstein have too 
great a likeness to many other creations of our author, to 
stand out as very original conceptions. Lieberg is the Wil- 
liam Caillet of the Jac querie, modernized and Pelhamized 
into the fashionable villain of London society. Mr. James 
has the constant habit of painting his rascal hero, as a dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, moody man, and, with a commendable 
admiration of our Saxon progenitors, his amiable hero is 
always fair-haired and blue-eyed. It is the contest of the 
blonde and brunette. This is the philosophy of that admi- 
rable stage-manager Mr. Crummles, who knew very well 
that a bandit without cork was no bandit at all. This brings 
us again, to the leading defect of James, his elaborate de- 
scription of his characters, in every minute particular, He 
gives you, as it were, a prospectus of what they ought to do 
and say, on each and every occasion, rather than let each, 
in lis appropriate manner, develope his own attributes. 
To have a character laid before one, when first intro- 
duced, cut and dried, dissected and anatomized, is to dis- 
gust the reader who wishes, perhaps, to form his own 
opinion of him, as he passes before his eye. The author 
falls from the inventor into the critic. To make up for 
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this defect in the management of his characters, Mr. James 
has great dexterity in the arrangement of his incidents. 
Perpetual variety and perpetual surprise, strange difficulties, 
unaccountable mishaps, bewilder, puzzle and amuse the 
reader. Attimes he seems to go out of his way, in order 
to encumber his characters with peculiar entanglements, 
never, however, having so far overstepped the modesty of 
nature, as has D’Israeli in that most singular book, Vivian 
Grey,—who left his hero in an earthquake, or, as our coun- 
try folks say, literally “up a tree.” See, for example, 
with what strange complication, in the work before us, he 
has involved the love affair between Ernstein and Juliet 
Carr. Not content with throwing between them the bar of 
opposing parental influence, the conscience of the girl is 
bound by a strange oath, from which the only escape is in 
the institution of another father for her. In the path of the 
lover, he flings Helen Barham and Veronica, beside all the 
attractions of refined and Juxurious dissipation, the constant 
whisper of the tempter by his side, prompting him to every 
excess. Even the subordinate characters must contribute 
their share of mystification and surprise. Young Barham 
turns out to be the lawful owner of Ernstein’s broad lands, 
and comparative poverty is added, for a time, to his list of 
distresses. And this is effected through the agency of Carr. 
But when the denouement approaches, Barham opportunely 
dies, and leaves to his gentle sister the precious boon of 
rewarding him whom she hopelessly loves. Julia Carr 
proves not to be the old miser’s daughter, and bestows her- 
self and her calm affections upon Ernstein. The crowd of 
characters are knit together by some greater or less agency 
in the clearing up, and when the baffled demon, Lieberg, 
flies, the triumph of the better tenant of the heart is com- 
plete, and virtue becomes its own reward, as occasionally 
happens in novels. 

Has, then, the leading idea of the struggle been happily 
carried out! or has it not been lost sight of in the many 
laboriously chiselled groups that interfere to break the 
general eflect / 
~ We incline to the latter opinion, and it accords with our 
notion of James’ character as a writer. So much for a 
glimpse at his plot. Now for the style. Never rising to 
eloquence, rarely falling into declamation, flowing, easy, 
graphic in description, minute almost to a fault, occasionally 
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prosy, especially when philosopizing at the beginning or end 
of a chapter, yet, at rare and happy moments, rapid, im- 
vetuous, emphatic, distinct, picturesque, he unites in his 
style, fewer affectations than Bulwer, with more monotony ; 
there is not so much sparkle, nor such parade of shallow 
sciolism, as are besetting sins of the author of Pelham. In 
both, there is evident, at times, a preparation to say some- 
thing profound, which frequently results in a truism. In 
both may be found interpolation of passages wholly dis- 
joined from the subject, and evidently forced in to intro- 
duce some pet aphorism, and, which, invariably remind us 
of common-place books. But James is inferior to Bulwer 
in the appreciation of character, and in play of fancy. It 
would, almost, seem as if in this, his last work, he had aimed 
to follow, or surpass the other, in the new field opened by 
Zanoni. There is, in both, a strong dash of the German 
freaks of imagination, which have so perniciously tainted 
honest English literature. Speculations, formless and aim- 
less, misty as the * Haunter of the Threshold,” ideas float- 
ing, restlessly, about in the chaos, the Limbo of a German 
dreamer’s brain, have been grasped, if such could be grasped, 
by the English intellect, and forced on, into principles of 
thought and action. Omne ignotum pro mirabili, would 
seem to be their motto, and the established rule, in that sect, 
is, “in order be profound, be unintelligible.” To this heresy, 
both Bulwer and James appear, in their later works, to incline, 
and the effect upon the style of either is to be deplored. 

Independently of this fault, James’ narrative is pleasant, 
and his dialogue agreeable, and so far as the purpose of the 
romance is to amuse and interest, he deserves the rank to 
which he is generally deemed entitled, as among the first, 
though, not the very first, of the writers of fiction now 
living. 





Art. V. Democracy. “A new science of politics is 
indispensable to mankind.” De Tocqueville. By 
GeorGe Sipney Camp. New York; Harper and Bro- 
thers, Cliff Street. 1841. 


It is well, at times, that the attention of the people 
should be directed to the fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment ; especially of that government, which has for 
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its object, the security of the rights of the mass of the 
people. The proper province of government is, not to 
interfere with and restrain the rights of the people. 
These rights exist independently of government ; and to 
them government owes its origin. They may be de- 
fined, and the infringement or violation of them, should 
be corrected by laws enacted for that purpose. When 
these principles are recognized, the powers of government 
will be restricted within very narrow bounds. It should 
be so. Man needs not the aid of government to point 
out to him what his +. ge are, and how he should use 
them; but he should be protected in the enjoyment of 
all his rights, just to the extent that those nghts do not 
interfere with the rights of another. When the nghts of 
one man thus clash with those of another, it is necessary, 
that the government should step in, and settle the dis- 
pute. These remarks have reference to the proper and 
legitimate functions of government: but when the attempt 
is made to discriminate between the different kinds of gov- 
ernment which have existed, and been conformed to by 
mankind, and which still exist and sway the destinies of 
the human race, a question of much more grave impor- 
tance is presented for consideration. It is only through 
the medium of social organization of some sort, and of 
civilized socicty, as the agent of that organization, that 
government is founded, and depends only upon this for 
its efficiency, and the control it exercises over man for 
his good. Hence it becomes a question of great impor- 
tance, What is the proper government for man? Without 
government, man could not exist as a social being: the 
government must either be one of force or of consent. 

The elucidation and investigation of this subject would 
necessarily involve the suitableness of the different forms 
of government which have prevailed, to the nature of 
man, and to the maintenance of his nghts. As we are 
fond of a good guide to enable us to thread a subject, 
which has been involved in such labyrinthine mysticism 
as this of the rights of man, we propose to bestow a few 
thonghts on “ Camp's Democracy.” 

As this treatise is the only regular essay on the sub- 
ject of Democracy, in its principles and bearings, which 
we know of, we think we can do our readers no better 
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service, than to introduce it to their notice, with such 
comments and reflections as the subject may suggest. 
The object of the writer is stated, in the introductory 
chapter of his work, in which he shows that the under- 
taking is a novel one; that no person has yet ever writ- 
ten a treatise in which the object was to develop the 
principles of democracy ; that views, derived from the gov- 
ernments which existed, were those chiefly dwelt upon by 
those who investigated the subject, as may be seen by refer- 
ence to the writings of Blackstone, Paley, Burlamaqui, Mon- 
tesquieu, and others; and that a treatise on the democratic 
principle, was yet a desideratum in the English language. 
This is true: but the foundation of popular rights i is familiar 
to the people of this country. No one is regarded as supe- 
rior in his rights and advantages, from the adventitious cir- 
cumstances of his birth, to the thousands who are placed, 
by the same means, in situations of low degree: because, to 
all, the way of eminence is open; no barriers are opposed, 
by law, to the well-informed and enterprising ; merit in 
a democracy, i is the only passport to distinction. 

The theory of our government is a pleasing theme for the 
philosopher, who delights to indulge in speculation ; and, in 
this point of view, the theory of our system is nearly perfect. 
It is remarkable, however, that the practical details of a 
democratic system, have never yet engaged the labors of 
some of the staunch friends of the rights of the people. It 
is not to be supposed that, when we speak of the rights of 
the people, we mean that every man should do as he pleases, 
regardless of the rights of others. Far from it. We mean, 
that such rights as he has, should be exercised by man, 
without the power to do wrong. No man has a right to 
do wrong. Hence, the proper object of laws, is protection to 
the citizen, and the prevention of violence: in other words, 
it is to protect the individual in the enjoyment of his rights, 
by restraining others from trespassing upon the rights of the 
individual. ‘This appears to be a very clear and simple pro- 
position ; yet, the various forms of government which have 
existed, and which now exist, under different modifications, 
seem to present a state of facts which would lead to a con- 
clusion directly the reverse of that just stated. We do not 
enter into historical details, to show the correctness of the 
principle advanced, but we ask, if it does not meet the ap- 
probation of the thinking mind. 
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Our government is the only one in which the principle 
above set forth, is, in any degree, acted upon. We contend 
for the right of the people to govern themselves, by dele- 
gates chosen by themselves,—aid though we may differ as 
to the de‘ails in which the objects of self-government should 
be carried out, and also, as to the proper mode in which 
these details should be accomplished.—yet, the man, who 
would propose the abolition of a republic, and the substitu- 
tion of a monarchy, would, in this country, meet the scorn 
and contempt of the whole people. So deeply seated in the 
affections cf the people, are the principles of liberty. 

We find the following excelleut remarks in the Introduc- 
tion : 


“ Faith is as necessary to the republican as to the Christian, and the 
fundamental characteristic of both. We must believe in the capacity 
of man for self-government, or the framework of our Constitution will 
be altered. On what basis does that conviction now rest! We may 
guard ourselves from foreign enemies by physical force ; soldiers, arms, 
artillery and fortifications, may render us safe from foreign aggression : 
but the sacred ark of our liberties is kept in the temple of the human 
mind, and can only be preserved inviolate, by gathering around it the 
forces of truth, and entrenching it behind the deep and enlightened con- 
victions of the mora! sense. Men will not risk much for what they be- 
lieve to be but a transient blessing. ‘The permanency and the ex- 
cellence of se!f-government are our only motives to be loyal to our 
sovereign, the people; our only motives to patriotic and self-sacrificing 
devotion ; it behooves us, therefore, to be fully assured, not only of its 
immediate and practical value, but of its high mora! rectitude and in- 
trinsic propriety, its ennobling qualities, and its absolute capability of 
duration.”” p. 20. 


In the first chapter, our author treats of the nature of po- 
litical science. In all cases it is proper that we should en- 
deavor to ascertain the meaning of the author, to whose 
work we wish to direct public attention. It is very true 
that he who depends on propositions of a general nature, for 
the correctness of the system he would propose, is regarded 
as little better than a visionary enthusiast. Hence, the out- 
cry frequently raised by minds incapable of grasping the ex- 
tent and force of general principles, at the proposition of 
those general principles. In the opinion of such philoso- 
phers, nothing is worthy of attention, unless it can be reduced 
to practice, in accordance with the views they entertain. 
15 VOL. 11.—No. 4. 
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This, with all due deference, is an opinion which we deem 
incorrect ; because, there never has been a detail of any 
system which is not founded upon general principles. 
General principles, to be safe, must be founded in truth, in 
right ; and it is only when the details are entered into, that 
modifications of the principle, not changing the nature of the 
principle, can be tolerated. Were it not so, the exception 
would become the general rule, and govern the principle. 
The nature of political science is very strongly presented by 
our author, as will be seen from the following extract, which 
we commend to the attention of the reader : 


“ Political is, for the most part, a branch of moral science. When 
you prescribe to me a law, or hold upto me an authority, which you 
say I ought to obey, you present to me a case of consience coming 
within the jurisdiction of morals. You assume a moral power ; have 
you a moral right? If, indeed, I ought to obey, that obligation is de- 
ducible from those fundamental moral principles which Nature has im- 
planted in our bosoms. Facts cannot arbitrarily prescribe in the set- 
tlement of the question ; it is determinable by the moral and essential 
relations of man to man. States and nations are but men,—imere ag- 
gregations of individuals. Their rights are merely the duties that one 
owes to various men; their powers are simply the powers which one 
man may acquire over another, and acquirable only by the same means. 
Morals deal simply with men, not with bodies corporate or politic. We 
have, then, but to interrogate our ordinary system of morals, to know 
what power one man may acquire over another, and by what means. 
We find no difficulty in determining the rights, relations and duties of 
individuals with reference to each other. If we wish to determine the 
rights, relations and duties subsisting between one and a multitude, 
we refer to the same moral code. The addition of numbers makes no 
difference in the application of moral principles. No matter whether 
the individuals claiming any right over, or duty from me, are one man or 
ten millions ; the laws of morals do not regulate men by tens, or thous- 
ands, or millions, but by units; conscience has no reference to the 
question of their multitude. The political are thus governed by the 
same set of rules as the moral relations of mankind. Hence, to deter- 
mine how a political sovereignty can be legitimately constituted, we 
need no knowledge of actual establishments ; we ask no illumination 
from experience, no extensive collection and comparison of facts ; we 
care not what is the description or the antiquity of governments that 
do rule: we care not what are the circumstances of people that are 
ruled: we have todo with man under all circumstances ; with his 
moral nature and relations, and the judgment of conscience upon them, 
and not with circumstances.” pp. 30, 32. 
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From this extract it appears, that, there is, or can be as 
much certainty in politics as in morals: in fact, we think 
it clear that politics, when considered as the science 
which regulates the conduct of men, according to law, 
possesses a moral power and inherent energy, next to that 
moral law, implanted in the breast of man, by the Crea- 
tor, and enforced, in its requisitions, by that conscience 
which is the inner light of God in the human heart. 
The science of government can never be properly under- 
stood, until all the relations of man, as a physical, in- 
tellectual and moral being are fully appreciated and re- 
cognized, and the wants of those relations provided for. 
We do not mean that government should undertake to 
make this provision,—for then, according to principles al- 
ready laid down, and which we deem correct, govern- 
ment would be transcending its legitimate powers. 

It is, however, frequently objected, that, the views of 
democratic liberty, which prevail at this day, are, when 
carried out to their legitimate results, extended too far. 
When this objection is met by the reason, that man, a ra- 
tional being, is equal to his fellow, no matter who he is, it is 
said that this will never do; that the rights of some will 
not be respected, because power is placed in the hands of 
those who have little regard for the rights of property. Were 
all these assumptions true, the argument would be sound ; 
but they are predicated upon the excesses to which, in 
seasons of great political excitement, the popular fury has 
been ccttied —arbiok is no less an argument against all 
government, of whatever kind. Excesses amongst the peo- 
ple, in their opposition to the existing government, can 
always be traced to those in power. This is the dreadful 
lesson which is taught upon the blood-stained page of all 
history. 

In the chapters third and fourth, we are presented with 
the important subject of self-government, which is the very 
gist of the whole treatise ; for every other part of the treatise 
must be rendered subservient to this; if the author fail to 
establish this point, the subject matter on which the theory 
of the rights of the people must rest, he has most signally 
failed. 

He sets out with the proposition, that it isa part of man’s 
nature to be free; that he is a moral, self-governing being ; 
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and that the right to control his actions, isa necessary con- 
sequence of the freedom of will; upon these positions is 
based the right of self- “government. These are principles of 
great importance to man, as regards his individual, social 
and political privileges. Unless these rights do inhere in 
man ; unless they are inseparable from his very nature, and 
inalienable in their very essence, free government is a 
theory, baseless as the fabric of a vision; for these rights 
constitute man a moral agent,—that is, subject to moral 
laws, as certainly and surely as the laws ie govern 
the natural phenomena which surround*us. ‘These moral 
powers impel us to seek our good, and, at the same time, 
operate as a restraint upon us: hence, we perceive “ the 
origin and limit of our natural rights.” “ Natural liberty, 
then,” to use the language of our “author, “consists in the 
uncontrolled disposition of our persons and property, agree- 
ably to our own will, provided that we do not transgress the 
natural or moral law.” 

We are not, however, for one moment, to suppose that 
society is not indispensable to us. It is as necessary for us, 
as the principles of our nature. The instincts of our being 
naturally draw us together into associations generally termed 
society ; and hence we never see that strange anomaly of 
an isolated map, totally independent of his fellows. Here, 
then, would naturally present itself for consideration, the 
question, whether man surrendered a portion of his liberty, 
when he entered into sogiety, as a cond.tion to preserve the 
rest. Natural liberty, according to many theorists, is the 
unrestrained license of doing as one pleases, irrespective of 
the rights of others: and civil liberty, according to the same 
authorities, is the restraint upon natural liberty, so far as that 
natural liberty would endanger the rights of others, The 
natural state of man is a state of society, as has been at- 
tempted to be siiown, in our review of Taylor's Natural 
History of Society. Man has never been found, except in a 
state of society ; and if it be legitimate to reason from what 
we know, and unsafe to reason from what we are ignorant 
of, we may reasonably infer that such a state as the state of 
nature, which has, by the reflection of many minds, been 
reduced to form aud substance, never has existed. No trace 
of it has ever been found in any historical record extant. 
We presume, if it be not presumption to do so, when we 
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have facts to sustain us, that those writers who framed and 
sustained such theories, as the one we are combatting, had 
ulterior ends to answer. They desired to lay a foundation, 
on which the superstructure of monarchy could be reared, 
and by these means to present the peculiar form of govern- 
ment which they advocated, in the imposing attitude of le- 
gitimacy. Hence monarchies, aristocracies aud democracies, 
and combinations of all three, forming a mixed government, 
known by the imposing style of constitutional monarchy, 
under which specious deception, as in the British govern- 
ment, the most sacred rights have been trampled under foot. 
Unless these different forms of government, except democ- 
racy, were presented under the garb of legitimacy,—of legi- 
timacy, too, resulting from a long acquiescence therein,— 
they could not exist; for, were they not thus guarded by 
the mysterious sanction of legitimacy, their thin veil would 
be stripped off, their naked pretensions would be detected and 
exposed, and the people would perceive, that their rights 
were wholly disregarded. But the time has come, when 
subjects of great and deep interest to the people at large will 
be investigated by the friends of humanity. Bold and daring 
minds are at work, and are probing old systems to their very 
foundations ; and are presenting to the people the result of 
their investigations. ‘The work we have before us, is one of 
these. 

It is laid down by our author as a proposition,—and it 
is a truism,—that no man has a right to do wrong, or 
to transgress the natural or moral law: though this be 
true,—and we now give the sense of our author, for we 
deem it important,—it is not intended to assert that any 
one has the right to prescr be to any other what the law 
is, or to punish every vicla ion of it; for our individual 
liberty consists in the right of each to determine that 
point for one’s self. When our personal liberty is violated, 
we judge the transgressor, not for transcending his rights, 
but for tresspassing upon ours. Onr right to interfere 
springs into existence, when our rights are encroached 
upon ; and herein consists the paramount law of self de- 
fence, running through the whole of man’s physical and 
moral nature, ‘and established and recognized in political so- 
ciety, thus constituting the strongest bulwark of human 
tights : for, take it away, and there can be no limitations to 
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the aggressions of power. This subject is placed, as we 
think, in a clear light by the author: 


“One man has no right, by nature, to make laws for another. He 
may repel another when his own rights are infringed, but he has no 
right to governhim. He is sovereign merely over himself, not over 
another. He has a right of self protection, but that he has within 
his own province. He may say, * Do not infringe upon my rights; 
but he has no right to define the rights of third persons, or forbid any 
infringement upon them: if, however, he unite with others, in a con- 
vention for mntual protection and defence, then the rights of each be- 
come the rights ot all; what was before individual becomes common, 
and still the community keep within the limits of their own concerns, 
when they say toa stranger, ‘ Do not infringe upon the rights of ei- 
ther of us, or we will jointly repel you,’ though they do not thus 
acquire any right to direct him in his intercourse with others. Thus 
man enjoys, by nature, in relation to other men, the right of ex- 
pulsion and not the right of direction. The difference is, that the ex- 
ercise of the former right is confined exclusively to one’s self, the 
latter extends to, and arrogates the direction of the affairs of third 
persons. The office of society is, to define what individual rights 
are,—not arbitrarily to direct individuals what they shall, or shall not 
do,—and to bind the whole for the defence of them. When a so- 
ciety does this for itself, it is employed in its own concerns, it 
operates within its own legitimate sphere: when a constituent part 
only of a society do it for the rest or the whole, they assume a duty 
and a responsibility for which there is not the shadow of an argu- 
ment to show that nature ever designed them. 

We are not made for authority over our fellow-beings. That mo- 
ral natnre, by virtue of which alone we could claim it, has evi- 
dently been given us for the regulation and government of ourselves 
alone. Moral duties are revealed to our species by nature, as in- 
dividuals, and discoverable by us, each for himself solely, upon the 
separate inspection of his own heart. There is Nature’s sole depo- 
sitory of the immutable law of right and wrong, justice and injus- 
tice, in its applicability to human action. Its only natural sanction 
is vested in every man’s individual conscience, which reproaches or 
applauds him for his own actions merely. Thus nature has made 
each for himself alone, the executor of her laws, and she qualifies 
no man to prescribe and act for another. His moral attributes are 
not more than sufficient to accomplish him for his own responsi- 
bilities: and he may only repel injuries, because they violate those 
rights of which Nature has made him cognizant, and constituted 
him the sole guardian and judge.” pp. 44, 46. 


One of the most difficult topics connected with the 
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subject we are discussing, is that of Rights. Some con- 
tend that there are no rights, except those which can be en- 
forced by the strong arm of power,—thus making might 
constitute right. Were this theory true, the most despotic 
government which ever swayed the destinies of man, would 
be legitimate, and its every act, no matter how monstrous, 
would be sanctioned, because there would be no legitimacy in 
resisting its commands. An armed soldiery, overrunning a 
country, desolating its fertile fields, and carrying weeping 
and desolation to the firesides of all thus visited by the 
scourge of war, would stand, according to this principle, 
justified before the world, because these distresses were 
wrought at the will of one who had the power to com- 
mand them. A theory sanctioning such enormities, cannot 
be approved in this day, and carries with it its own con- 
demnation. 

Another theory is, that rights are only to be regarded asthey 
are specified either in the constitutions that are written, or 
such as have grown up and fastened usages and habits upon 
the people, promulgated through custom and law, originating 
in the law-making power. ‘This theory is correct, as far as 
it goes ; but were its provisions here to terminate, there would 
be, it seems to us, a manifest defect. There would be no 
certainty in the rights recognized, for what would, at one 
period, be regarded as rights, mightat a subsequent period, be 
altogether repudiated. History proves that such events have 
transpired, and in investigations of this character, we must 
scan closely, not only the facts which history discloses, but 
also the operations of the principles thus presented and un- 
folded. For ages, there has been a struggle between the 
many and the few. In the palmy days of the Roman repub- 
lic, the plebeians,—the common people,—and the patricians, 
—the nobility,—by their contests, shook the foundations of the 
government; and had it not been, in the counsels of an over- 
ruling Providence, for the efforts of great and energetic men, 
who directed the martial spirit of this mighty people to con- 
quest and to glory, in the subjugation of other nations to their 
imperial sway, the contests of these two orders would have 
destroyed this republic. Nevertheless, it is true that the 
people never were secured in the rights of person and pro- 
perty, to the same extent, and in the same degree, that the 
enlightened nations of the earth now are. Yet compare the 
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state of the arts and sciences, of morals and governments, as 
existing in the republics of antiquity, with the same, ora 
similar state of things, in monarchies, and the fact is promi- 
nent, that the republ es excelled all the monarchies of 
ancient times. This affords an argument in favor of the 
rights of the people, which has, so far as we know, been 
dwelt upon by but few. It shows, that in propo: tion as the 
people have been untrammelled, in other words, have been 
free, all their physical and moral powers, having 2 wider 
theatre, have been more devotedly engaged in the improve- 
ment of the race. 

We have just said, that the theory we are canvassing is 
correct as far as it goes: but it does not recognize a prin- 
ciple, that is fundamental in all investigations of this nature. 
[t is, that there are in man, because he is a moral and intel- 
ligent being, rights which are sup2rior to all conventional 
usuages, established by men, either in government or by 
custom. ‘This is a truth in whic! we firmly believe ; and 
though it may be stigmatized as dangerons, unsound and 
impracticable, and as not being worth the paper on which it 
is written, or the breath that would be expended in its utter- 
ance, yet we sincerely believe that it is inseparable from 
the very nature of man, as a moral and intelligent being, 
who has life, —his improvability and advancement in every 
thing that ennobles his nature, depending upon the society 
in which he lives, and of which he constitutes an integral 
part. Is the legitimate end of government fully carried ont, 
when the individual is protected in the enjoyment of the 
rights of his person and of his property ? Unless there be 
something more included in these rights than the mere ad- 
ministration of the law, to which obedience must be ren- 
dered, it is not all that the individual has a right, not only to 
expect, but to demand ; he ought to participate, also, in the 
making of the laws, either directly, or through his agent. This | 
is fully secured in a representative form of government. | 
Now, we contend that the rights of the individual do not 
grow out of any conventional agreement, by which those 
rights are recognized, and created; for those rights, or the 
great principles of human life and conduct, on which those C 

rights depend, come into existence with man. Destroy man, : 
and the rights cease to exist : but as long as humanity exists, 
those rights must also be recognized and acted upon. Can it 
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these rights be originated, can they be made to spring up, 
by the voluntary act of individuals, associating themselves 
together, for any gen-ral, or special object? If this could be 
done, then society could originate and create rights, which, 
as individuals, they did not possess. Society can exercise 
no righis which do not proceed from the individuals form- 
ing that society. Modifications, different phases may exist, 
but all grow out of the inherent, inalienable rights of man, 

—“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness :” aud whatever 
thwarts these, interposes a barrier to the right of self- 
government. } 

But here it may be objected,-- and the objection is, with 
many, one of peculiar foree,and which they cannot ob- 
viate,—that it is improper and dangerous to the rights of 
property, to permit those who have no property to exercise 
a controlling power in government,—thus insisting upon a 
property qualification in the individual who exercises power, 
inany way, over others, through the organizaticn of govern- 
ment. Were the principles of this objection attempted to 
be reduced to practical operation, many difficulties would 
spring up, which, in this discussion have never been thought 
of. Where would be placed the limit of the property «uali- 
fication? Should the rights of individuals be measured by 
ten, fifty, a hundred, or a thousand dollars, or a greater 
sum? Should this be in bonds, notes, cash, or personal 
or real property? When a proposition is made to be 
seriously acted upon, it is necessary that things as they 
exist, should be taken into consideration. It may be urged, 
that if a property qualification be annexed as the condition, 
on which a participation, directly or indirectly, in the af- 
fairs of government depend, it will be a stimulus to the in- 
dividual to obiain that amount of property. This, we will 
admit, for the sake of the argument. Suppose, after the 
amount of property required has been obtained, the individ- 
ual should be deprived of the whole of his estate, by acci- 
dents, or by some violent convulsion of nature, we ask the 
question, in sober earnestness, though it has beei often pre- 
sented, and has never been answered, is not he just as capable 
of exercising his rights after the loss of his property, as he 
was while in the possession of it! Has he lost any portion 
of his mind, of his judgment, of his abilities, of his honesty 
and uprightness? We presumenot. ‘These are the proper 
16 VOL. m.—wNo. 4. 
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qualifications of the man, to enable him to participate in the 
affairs of government. But when these noble qualifications 
are set at nought, and property,—not the man,—is regarded 
as furnishing the right of the voter, the sooner we cease our 
talk about self- government, the better; and if these things 
be true, let us treat the idea of self-government as a fig- 
ment of the brain. But we cannot go ‘back to the darkness 
and ignorance of the pas. : light is dawning upon the world; 
it is scattering its rays far and wide, and the movement of the 
people, in all governments, towards the great truths of liberty 
and equality, causes the fearful and unbelieving to quake 
with the shudderings of fear. No danger need be appre- 
hended: the world goes on, and will go on, in its appointed 
course, till man has attained to that state at which he is des- 
tined to arrive. A glorious future opens before us. Our 
government, if the people be true to themselves, will perform 
a great work in the amelioration of the condition of man, 
and by working out the problem of self-government, it will 
become a praise and a name among the nations of the 
whole earth. 

From the preceding observations, our opinions in relation 
to this property qualification may be clearly seen. Man, in 
his whole nature, -physical, moral and intellectual, and 
not as far as the accidental acquisition of property gives 
him importance,—is to be regarded as the great object for 
whom government is to be carrted on. These are the quali- 
fications which fit man for participation in the affairs of 
government; and his ri.!:ts depend, not upon the prescrip- 
tions of government, but upon the principles of his nature. 
These constitute him a being of equal rights with all others, 
—that is, the moral, legal, equitable right to be protected 
by the law, so as that injury catniet be infected upon him 
with impunity, by the arbitrary and tyrann:cal. Such prin- 
ciples may be styled Agrarianism, Locofocoism, Fanny 
Wrightism, by those who are afraid to meet, and confute 
them. It is easy for those who are unable to refute 
them, to oppose them by uttering a sneer, when they lack 
argument ; but this course cannot avail. Truth will ul- 
timately triumph : it alone is the hope of the world. It 
alone wields a power in argumentation which is irresis- 
tible. And though it may be nidiculed and rejected of 
men, yet it will find a congenial soil in some hearts, and 
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will be kept alive, and will, ultimately, bring forth fruit 
abundantly. Like dragon’s teeth scattered abroad, it will 
spring up armed men, who will go on conquering and 
to conquer. 

We recommend to the reader a close and attentive pe- 
rusal of the two chapters on “Self-government.” There 
is much useful reflection and good matter contained 
therein : and though the reader may not agree, either with 
the author or his reviewer, in all their conclusions, on this 
part of the wide subject of Democracy, yet he will find much 
that is worthy the most serious attention. 

In chapter 4th, our author considers “The Origin and 
Supports of Monarchica] Government,” in which he contro- 
verts the claim which monarchical government has laid to 
the patriarchal form of government. Families are governed 
by a patriarch, the father of the tribe; the tribe is then con- 
verted intoa nation, witha king at its head; but who knows 
the struggles through which that tribe had to contend, ere 
we see it modelled into form, under a king. Even according 
to this theory. the king was chosen by the voluntary act of 
the people ; and if the principle, on which his power, at the 
first, depends for legitimacy, be carried to its proper re-ullt, 
the sovereign’s right to rule cannot be claimed by prescrip. 
tion, originating in the will of the people ; for, in them the 
right must remain, as it cannot be transferred indefinitely 
for one generation by another. Pre scription, from its very 
nature, must originate in the consent of the people; and in 
every stage of the government, to carry out the principle, 
they should have, and exercise the right to sanction or dis- 
approve. No monarch, however, will leave the question to 
be settled by the people. Precedent, usage, customs, laws, 
all are pleaded, to sustain the sacredness of the monarchy. 
Nothing is said concerning the rights of the people; it is 
not insisted on that they should select their own governors, 
partake in the making of the laws by which they are 
governed, and do ail other things that the sovereign people 
may, and, of right, ought to do. In addition to the prescrip- 
tive right, by which the sovereign reigns and rules, the 
patronage which he has at command, is, almost invariably, 
sufficient to control the will of those who are seeking in- 
fluence and place. Hence, many who might, under differ- 
ent circumstances, be found with the people, are, from mo- 
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tives of interest, ranged on the side of power; but though 
this influence operates strongly, yet the history of monar- 
chies plainly evinces, that still there are bold spirits, who, at 
intervals, rise up, and stay the tide of power, and utter some 
great truth, which sinks deep into the hearts of the people, 
and keeps alive the enduring principles of liberty. 

We proceed, regularly, through the book, which we have 
undertaken to review ; and, in the 5th chapter, we see that 
the “Common Objections to Democrary are considered,” 
and that “the Character and Spirit of Monarchical Govern- 
ment, are still farther illustrated.” One of the most pro- 
minent objections to republican government, has been, in 
some degree, anticipated,—that the control of the govern- 
ment is placed in the power of the ignorant and poor: they 
being the most numerous class, will inevitably control the 
minority : that the wise and prudent and wealthy, are thus 
left at the mercy of those who invariably abuse power. To 
this objection, we reply in the the language of the author: 


“The poor laborer has an equal voice in the State, because he is 
a constituent part of it. Itis nota power conferred on him, because 
he is particularly well qualified to exert it, but it is a right that in- 
heres in him, that he has been endowed with by God, because he is 
a moral being.” 


The man partakes in the ‘election of his governors and 
lawmakers, because he is a constituent part of the State,— 
truly a good and suflicient reason. Self-government is his 
right; and he exercises ‘his rights, for the same reason that 
others exercise theirs,—to protect himself. That distinctions 
will exist in republican governments, the sturdiest demo- 
crat, in the present and natural organization will not, can- 
not deny: those of similar tastes will associate together, in 
consequence of the very freedom which exists; -and the 
glory of such distinctions is, that they do not originate in 
the laws of the land, but by the conventional consent of the 
people. ‘To illustrate this position : men of literary attain- 
ments will naturally, from their similarity of tastes and pur- 
suits, be drawn together; so ‘will men of the same pursuits 
in all the different branches of the arts and sciences. But'it 
is utterly inconsistent with the genius of a republican gov- 
ernment that these distinctions should be created by the 
government, the only legitimate object of which is to pro- 
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tect the people in the enjoyment of their rights. Let it be 
remembered, that “ the real foundation of government is the 
truth of the proposition, that men have a ‘right to judge for 
themselves ; that whether they judge right or wrong, there- 
fore, if they do not infringe on the equal right of another to 
judge for himself, they are amenable to no human tribunal.” 
In the final chapter of Part First, the author indulges i in 
some happy reflections, on the ultimate prevalence of de- 
mocratic principles. From the right of self-government, 
which man’s own nature points out,as being the only true and 
correct theory on which goverument can be based, our 
author draws the conclusion, that the principles of free go- 
vernment will, and must, u!timately prevail ; that no sys- 
tems will be tolerated, as those principles are made known, 
which do not recognize the equality of rights in man ; that 
monarchies have been softened in the rigors exercised on 
the people under their sway ; that the principles of liberty 
are fraternizing in their pow er; that they lead man from 
step to step in improvement, until he shall have arrived at 
a state, of the completeness of the fruition of which, dimly 
shadowed forth in the great truths of Christianity, we now, 
with all the light and intelligence of the nineteenth 
century, cannot form an adequate conception. At the 
risk even of being tedious, we cannot forego the pleasure of 
presenting a few more extracts from our author, which de- 
serve the attention of the statesman and the philosopher : 


“We have, in these modern times, a more powerful guarantee for 
the public morals. We have the Christian religion, which Greece and 
Rome had not. Its code of morals is perfect. Its sanctions are as 
powerful asit is possible for the imagination toconceive. It is never 
satisfied with the improvement of its disciples: it will never cease 
to make converts, until it embraces the umiversal race of man. If 
humanity had a downward tendency, this religion would arrest its 
progress. It is implicitly believed by us, that its achievements will 
be equal to its aims, and that it will go on conquering and to conquer, 
until it shall have restored our race to its primeval purity.” 

“The Christian religion not only preserves our morals from cor- 
ruption, and gives them a continuous and decided impulse towards 
improvement : it tends directly tothe institutionof democracy. Make 
men just, and they must be democratic. What will become of usur- 
pation and force, corruption and fraud, as Christianity takes its march 
over the earth? It respects no abuses, however ancient. It sanctions 
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nothing but what is wise and what is good. It abhors the corruption, 
extravagance and vanity of courts. It imbues man deeply with the 
fear of God; and those who fear God, are inaccessible to any other 
fear. It fills us witha sense of the absolute equality of the species. 
It teaches us to respect nothing so much as principle. It inspires the 
most dignified independence. It is democratic in its author: our Sa- 
vior, hims_]f, came from the common peopie: he was horn ina man- 
ger; he was a carpenter’s son. It was democratic in its apostles: 
they were fishermen, poor, ignorant and despised. It expresses its 
preference for the poor. Its morals are adapted to the comprehension 
of the poor and illiterate. Its sanctions,—no man so stupid but he 
can comprehend. It inculcates liberty of conscience.” 

“ No book ever written, makes us so sensible as the Christian Re- 
velation, of the dignity of man, as man, and the frivolity of all those 
temporary or accidental distinctions, with which the world has been 
so long oppressed.” 

“The Christian religion is, emphatically, a religion for the people 
It impregnates the masses with something better than humanity. 
What a religion for the many! What a basis for popular govern- 
ment! How elevated and how substantial the hopes of the friend of 
popular rights, when he feels that the progress of human liberty 
must keep pace with the progress of Christian illumination, and that 
the cause of man is thus identified with the cause of his Maker.” 
pp. 178, 181. 


Part II. of the volume, has, as we conceive, no proper 
and intimate connection with the part we have examined. 
We can recommend it to the reader as embracing some 
discussions of a nature interesting to the politicians of our 
country. We may, perhaps, at some future time, pass 
this part under review, in connection with some other 
work treating of a kindred topic. 





Art. VI.—(Cuvres Choisis de Vico, contenant ses Meé- 
moires, écrits par lui-méme. La Science Nouvelle, &c. 
Précédée dune Introduction sur sa vie et ses ouvrages. 
Par M. Micuerer. Paris: 1835. * 


The Philosophy of History has, in this age, so fruitful of 
historians, attracted much attention. France, especially, 
leads in the cultivation of this branch of science ; 
and her Guizot, the statesman, stands on the loftiest pe- 
destal in the temple of history. Certainly his impression on 
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the age is deeper than that made by any preceding political 
philosopher. He is one of the few highly-gifted men, who 
has profoundly studied, and thoroughly comprehends, so 
far as mau can comprehend, the divine administration and 
superintendence of human affairs. Every page shows that 
he is deeply concerned, and feels, with love-subduing awe, 
the continual preseiice of an ‘'~ighty Being, ruling and di- 
recting the progress and fate of nations. To him, indeed, has 
bec.. given the genius, not common in every age, nor every 
clime. His is the eye to perce through the dim mists that 
shrowd the events of the past, with an imagination so 
trained by extensive erudition, that its conceptions are truths 
vivified, that have long slumbered amidst the wreck of na- 
tions. His is the potent spell to réanimate dead institutions, 
and to set before modern eyes, both their example and 
their authors. ‘T’o such a man, in times of public danger, a 
natioa might leek with confidence, and expect that his 
genius, his learning, his industry, and his confidence in 
God, wou'd open to it a way of escape from its Egypt 
of bo: dage. 

But whilst we give honor to whom honor is due, let us 
do justice. Voltaire preceded Guizot, giving to the world 
an indifferent essay on the philosophy of history. It has 
almost been forgotten ; at least it does not rank among those 
exquisite literary gems which the historical connoisseur de- 
lights to exhibit and study. Guizot is the dragon, before 
which Voltaire and others,—de minimis ler non curat,— 
have fallen. Making a still further retrospeet, we reach Vico, 
whose works are the subject of this article. 

Jean Baptiste Vico, was born of obscure parents at Naples, 
A. D. 1668. According to the custom of his time, his 
studies were chiefly the ancient languages, scholastic and 
theo ogical science, and jurisprudence. He was bred to the 
bar, but after making his debut, he became disgusted with 
its practice, and withdrew. Necessity, however, compelled 
him to undertake the instruction of some noble youths in the 
principles of law. In this mode, he spent nine years of his 
life, at the beautiful hermitage of Vallatola, dividing his 
time between poetry, philosophy and jurisprudence. His 
favorite masters seem to have been the Roman jurisconsults, 

-the divine Plato, and the ardent, yet melancholy Dante. 

The latter, indeed, he appears, from his writings, to have 
resembled mentally, in a very great degree. On his re- 
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turn to Naples, from his long rustications, he tound himself, 
as he says in his memoirs, a stranger in his own country. 
The age had been deeply impressed by the medi.tions of 
Des Cartes, who, at that time, divided the world into philo- 
sophical factions. ‘The Piatonism of the sixteenth century, 
which had, as it were, inspired the students of the’ period, 
was now condemned to the convent,—the Sinope of liter- 
ateurs. The law, as taught by its ancient masters, was 
discarded ; and new commentators, whose interterpretations 
were tinctured with a false philosophy, were preferred. 
Poetry was deformed with affectations and conceits, which 
tickied the fancy of small poets, who were audacious 
enough to pronounce Dante, rude and unurbane,—Petrarch 
insipid and lakish. 

Fortunately for the reputation of Vico, he held these inno- 
vations to be heresies. But with that ignorance of the world 
which was necessarily the result of his seclusion and con- 
templative habits, he expressed his contempt of his contem- 
poraries with too great freedom, and suffered from their anger. 
Abused, but not convinced, he again abandoned himself to 
the contemplation of the past; and we doubt not that his 
feelings, at this moment, were similar to those of the histo- 
rian Livy, whea he commenced his great work, Ego, hoc 
quoque, laboris premium petam, uline a conspectu malo- 
rum, que nos‘ra tot per annos vidit @tas, tantisper certe 
dum prisca illa tota mente repeto avertam, omnis expers, 
cure, que scribentis animum, etsi non flectere a vero s0- 
licttum tamen efficere possit. On the contrary, the age 
looked only to the future, and rushed heedlessly along the 
path which a pseudo-philosophy indicated, in pursuit of 
unattainable good. But before retiring from the field, he 
resolved to strike one blow in defence of antiquity. Armed 
with the acquisitions of nine yearsof intense study, which had 
inspired him with sacred reverence for the great masters of 
ancient philosophy,—possessing a bold and free spirit, that 
scorned the puny trammels with which weak writers at- 
tempted to confine the mind,—despising utterly, but not al- 
together justly, the works of his time, Vico attacked the 
Discourse of Des Cartes on Method, At that time, the 
friends and the foes uf the Cartesian system united in ad- 
miration of this portion of his writings. To Des Cartes, 
however, he gave, at length, the praise of having seen a part 
of the truth. He remarks, that to Des Cartes, who estab- 
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lished the individual sense, as the true rule for the dis- 
covery of the truth, much is due, but that his view was 
partial and limited ; for the common sense is not in anywise 
tobe disregarded, This work of our author did not, how- 
ever, mate rially affect the popularity of the system which it 
attacked. The subsequent explosion of the Cartesian theory, 
renders further notice of the controversy unnecessary. 

Vico, not long after this time, published his essay on ju- 
risprudence, i in which he attempts to explain the civil law 
of Rome by the revolutions of its government. This was 
followed by other pieces, in which various subjects were 
discussed. 'The most important is his “ Essay on the an- 
cient wisdom of Italy.” ‘These fragn zits, as they may be 
justly termed, were afterwards joined, by a sort of literary 
masonwork, and compose his great work,—the Philosophy 
of History. Long after he had become an author, his wri- 
tings were, apparently, connected by no common ties. 
Ditlerent topics, as they suggested themselves in the course 
of his studies, were examined without order or relationship. 
About the year 1725, however, he published his work, en- 
titled, the principles of a new science, by which may be 
discovered the natural laws of nations. 

The Nouvelle Science is drawn from two sources, philo- 
sophy and philology. It is the science of facts, as they are 
explained by Guizot, and of language. Philosophy founds 
its theories upon facts, and philology borrows from philoso- 
phy its theories to elevate facts to the dignity of universal 
truths. In its comprehensive sense, philology i is the science 
of the actual, of events, of language, and furnishes to philoso- 
phy the materials to construct its science of the true. But the 
actual, events, &c., are, in their nature, uncertain and un- 
fixed. What, then, is the criterion by which uncertainty is 
made certain,—the rule by which, out of a multitude of facts, 
the unive rsally true is extracted? It is, says Vico, the uni- 
versal agreement of the common sense of all people. This 
is that wisdom of humanity which God has given to man as 
the rule of the social world. For example, the dnties of 
parent and child are universally acknowledged by aii people, 
civilized and savage. And this uniformity of opinion cannot 
be explained by the supposition thai it has been produced by 
education, or communication from one people to another. 
It is, in truth. indigenous in the human heart. and there 
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planted by the hand of God, for wise and benevolent pur- 
poses. From it, in particular, necessarily follows the socia- 
bility or gregariousness of mankind. Nothing continues 
long out of its natural state. Man is a social being, because 
always found in society. 

The great bonds of society are religion, language and 
laws. These, too, are the essential and primitive elements 
of civilization,—from its rude beginnings, to its most re- 
fined and perfect state. But fully to comprehend their im- 
portance, we must retire to those distant ages, which modern 
times, boastful of their superior civilization, have termed 
barbarous,—though, in truth, they were only religious and 
poetic. At that time, the wisdom of humanity was in its 
germ, and undeveloped. The air was not sweetened by its 
fragrance, and the dark and unwholesome clouds which then 
oppressed the human mind, had not caught the earliest rain- 
bow tints of improvement. When, however, we attempt 
to fix our eyes upon the then condition of mankind, in- 
superable difficulties meet us. The evidences of their con- 
dition, have all perished. Voz et preterea nihil. A solemn 
sound, speaking a language unintelligible to us, is the only 
response to our inquiries. Shall we, therefore, conclude 
that those were times of savage rudeness and untutored 
ignorance? The Bible,—the record written by inspiration — 
exhibits man far elevated above the brute creation, and en- 
joying a felicity which we never can attain. They possessed 
that wisdom which is derived from nature, and which led 
antiquity up the steeps of improvement, to the very heights 
of civilization. Those distant times could not be bar- 
barous, and yet produce a Zoroaster, a Hermes, and an Or- 
pheus. To these demi-gods, who preceded the era of his- 
tory, antiquity has ascribed the formation of society. Thus 
the Egyptians attribute to Hermes all their domestic inven- 
tions,—the Romans, to Romulus the creation of their po- 
litical constitution—the Greeks to Hercules all the heroic 
deeds of their ancestors ; and Homer stands, a body and a 
form, in the transmutation of history from the heroic to 
the historical era. But, if we consider these names as be- 
longing, in fact, to men who have lived, and not as mere 
types of certain states of civilization, antiquity is covered 
with an impenetrable veil. If individuals, they are truly 
more wonderful than all the prophets of Israel. "For civili- 
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zation has sprung from their heads, like the daughter of 
Jove, full grown,—armed with irrresistible power, and gifted 
with all that can ornament or dignify humanity. Under 
this persuasion, these types were worshipped as gods. 

Among the earliest records of an ancient civilization, are 
the peems of Homer. In none other will be found such 
minute details of the daily walk and conversation of the 
men of these times. Religion was then the chief bond of 
society. The priest and the king, was the same individual, 
—the patriarch. In such a state of society, the yoke of 
government must, necessarily, have been severe. The 
father, as ruler and priest, was armed with a double power, 
and his exercise of it, however cruel, was suffered with the 
patience that is due to the will of heaven. Hence, Plato 
supposes that the Polyphemus of Homer is the type of the 
head of a family. Hence, too, the origin of the power of a 
father over the lives and happiness of his children. The 
change from paternal obedience, to that given to govern- 
ment, cannot be difficult. But as the patriarch himself was 
subject to divine commands, the government was, in fact, 
theocratic. During this period, which is the fabled Golden 
Age, the gods reigned upon the earth. This superstition, 
however, served this most useful purpose, to restrain hu- 
man passions, by the apprehension of suffering suddenly 
and immediately the anger of the gods. To disobey the 
patriarch, was contempt of heaven. Athens and Rome, the 
ornaments of ancient civilization, were founded under this 
form of government. The seeds of their subsequent glory, 
—civil, military and intellectual, were planted whilst re- 
ligious superstition rankly flourished. 

It cannot, says Heeren*, escape an attentive observer, that 
this sort of domestic tyranny, so early established, must 
have been a serious obstacle to the establishment of a bet- 
ter order of things. Can it be a matter of surprise, 
that we find so many abuses in civil constitutions, when 
their roots had, already, penetrated so deep into the do- 
mestic relations from which the latter are formed? The 
union of priest and ruler, had this effect, also, that religion 
and law were thesame. Disobedience was, therefore, both 
criminal and impious. As, however, society increased and 
property became, more and more, an object of desire, law 
* Historical Reflections. 
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and religion began to be distinguished from each other, 
though the latter was still the great sanction of the former, 
Even to the latest days of the Roman empire, Terminus 
was a god, and to remove a landmark was impiety. And 
even in the present day-time, we see the civi! institutions of 
Turkey owing their chief sanction to the Koran. 

But the influence of religion, as a bond of society, was 
not confined to single states. Indeed, a city surrounded 
with a small territory can better subsist without this tie of 
a common religion, than a confederation. The burthens 
consequent upon union, naturally urge a dissolution of the 
alliance. It may be postponed by accidental circumstances, 
or prevented by external pressure, compelling internal 
union, for common safety; but religion is the only para- 
mount and sufficiently potent influence to maintain union, 
and create and preserve a national spirit. But there must 
be common rites and common temples, to which the peo- 
ple may Jook as to a common centre, which appeal to the 
senses, which distinguish them from the rest of the world. 
Thus it was, that the tribes of Israel, discordant, and often 
hostile, were preserved unseparated, The city and temple 
of Jerusalem was the common property of all Israel. 
There, they were neither of the tribe of Benjamin, nor 
Levi, but Israelites. In this manner the temple of the 
Tyrian Hercules became the centre of the Phoenician 
league, and that of Jupiter Latialis, of the Latin con- 
federacy. 

The jurisprudence of Rome was anciently covered 
with religious solemnities and surrounded with mystery. 
The attempt of a plebeian to penetrate its precincts, con- 
secrated to aristocratic footsteps, like the entrance into the 
sacred groves of the Druids, by the uninitiated, was pro- 
fanation. Forms, seemingly without meaning, were in 
daily use, and were observed with religious scrupulousness. 
To attribute this to the interested imposture of the nobility, 
is an unsatisfactory explanation. The time had been, when 
these forms were novel, and without precedent. How did 
it happen that these forms were regarded with such def- 
erence, and preserved through the lapse of centuries, and 
from the strife and confusion of so many desperate intes- 
tine contests, unbroken and unbetrayed? They were hal- 
lowed by religion. The commands of the priest, who 
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was also ruler, was law and religion. Obedience to the 
law, was reverence to God. The appeal to the lawgiver, 
was a prayer to heaven to redress the wrong. This fact is 
more clearly manifested in the mode by which nations then 
declared war. The herald proceeded to the offending nation, 
and demanded redress in the name of his country. Upen 
his refusal he invoked the Gods to bear witness to the jus- 
tice of his demand, and the impiety of its refusal. On 
reaching the borders of the offending people, he per- 
formed certain religious rites, and devoted the enemy to 
the infernal gods. This invocation, from frequent use, as- 
sumed a particular form of words, which, by the use, was 
made sacred to this single purpose. So, also, the forms used 
by the Roman lawyers to institute suits. Indeed, an il- 
lustration of this fact may be found in our own system of 
laws. The form of oath, taken in our courts, is, that the 
witness will speak, “the truth—the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” And few will utter a levity, and 
confirm it by a repetition of these words. 

The wisdom of those times, therefore, consisted in the 
knowledge of the precise use of those formulas. The ex- 
clusive knowledge of them, which the nobility had, and 
which they preserved with great care, rendered them indis- 
pensably necessary to the people, both in a civil and polit- 
ical aspect. When, therefore, they were made public, the 
nobility lost both profit and power. In the opinion of the 
populace, the disclosure was a crime against heaven, and 
the most fearful consequences to the state were appre- 
hended. 

The influence of religion upon domestic relations, and 
consequently upon society ; its coincidence with law, and 
their joint power over society, we have seen. The other 
essential element of civilization is language. Society must 
have attained some degree of civilization, before men will 
begin to regard the point and polish of the tongue as im- 
portant. What, then, must have been the condition of that 
society, which gave birth to Homer? Ages have rolled by, 
thousands have adorned humanity by their deeds and their 
productions, since those poems were first recited. Yet, a 
second Homer has not been. Genius still admires his un- 
rivalled conception of character, his fresh, faithful and 
vigorous metaphors, his graphic descriptions, his pathos, his 
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sublimity, in a word, his union of the loftiest powers of the 
human mind. In the best days of Athens, he was the fami- 
liar spirit of her noblest sons, attuned them to the highest 
eloquence, and inspired them with the most exalted senti- 
ments. Rome caught from Greece the promethean fire, 
and till then she was almost without a literature. Then 
followed, in stately procession, the poets, the historians, the 
orators, of imperial Rome. 

At what period the literature of Greece first became 
known to the nations who inhabited Italy, previous to the 
foundation of the city, cannot now be certainly known. 
Nor have antiquarians,—not even Niebuhr,—undertaken to 
declare whence the Tuscans derived their wisdom,—the 
ancient wisdom of Italy. But that the literature of Greece 
was, among other things, partially known to the Tuscans, 
is proved by the fact, that, about the time of the Persian 
war, they were masters of the Tyrrhenian Sea, in other 
words, they were the most formidable and successful pi- 
rates of that age. And as piracy and commerce were cog- 
nate arts, and almost synonymous words, their intercourse 
must have been frequent and great. Perhaps, then, to 
Greece was due the honor of teaching this remarkable 
people. Their greatness was, however, short-lived ; and 
the nation itself, soon sunk among the undistinguished herd 
of Roman allies. This, however, is worthy of remembrance, 
that this conquered people, long after their final subjection, 
were the instructors of their masters in divination, in medi- 
cine, astronomy, physics and music. It is not a mere con- 
jecture, that independently of the extensive empire they 
once ruled, they were one of the most remarkable nations of 
antiquity. Unfortunately, however, her history was little 
regarded, nor can we be surprized, when we remember 
that, even that of Rome itself was long neglected. Still 
that haughty national spirit which was so celebrated among 
her conquerors,—the ruins of her cities, and the works of 
her art, which have survived the lapse of time, are sufficient 
to awaken, in modern times, a strong desire to unfold her 
story. But her language is written in unintelligible charac- 
ters, which defy all scrutiny. It must, perhaps, be ever, as 
it has been, a mystery. 

But let us return to our author. After having established 
the criterion of the socially true, he declares that these are 
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the three essential elements or seeds of civilization, namely 
religion, or a belief in the existence of a God ; marriage, or 
a restraint of passions, and the rights of sepulture, ora 
belief in the immortality of the soul. The common agree- 
ment of all nations, in these respects, prove that they are of 
divine origin. Not to observe them, in some form, is re- 
garded as impious, and would reduce man to a state of bar- 
barism. ‘The importance of religion, as an element of civil- 
ization, may be illustrated by considering the influence of 
the church at the fall of the Roman empire. Amidst that 
vast and confused heap of moral, political and religious ruins, 
the church alone, stood a visible body, possessed of strength 
to endure, force to conquer, and wisdom to control. All 
that remained of antique arts was treasured in her bosom ; 
under the folds of her garment, liberty found refuge, and, 
in her hands, she bore peace and good will tomen. Above 
all, the Church, the embodiment of religion, was the cen- 
tre upon which the tumultuous world was again to form in 
orderly ranks, and under her guidance it was again to 
move forward on the march of civilization. Besides mar- 
riage and the rites of sepulture were preserved and sanc- 
tified by her influence. 

It is true that heaven hath given the seeds, but man must 
cultivate them. Human happiness, as well as the fruits of 
the earth, are the rewards of the sweat of man’s brow. 
L’humanité est son ewuvre @ elle-méme. Dieu agit sur 
elle, mais par elle. 

All nations celebrate marriages with religious ceremo- 
nies, and regard other connections as degrading, if not 
criminal. Even in Rome, where Cato could do Hortensius 
the civility of lending him his wife, illicit concubinage was 
infamous. And when Roman manners had become utterly 
depraved and corrupt, the people, still preserving their ab- 
horrence of the offence, termed each abandoned woman, a 
Messalina. And history records, among other madnesses 
of the French Revolution, the decree by which marriage 
was pronounced no better than a civil contract. A com- 
mon prostitute was introduced into the bar of the house, and 
termed, “a mother, without being a wife.” But humanity 
now shudders at the recollection of the indecency. In 
truth, as that has been universally reprobated, so marriage 
has been as universally esteemed an ordinance of God, 
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which could not be lightly disregarded. Those writers, too, 
who, in modern times have advocated with most zeal, the 
propriety of divorce, have seen and admitted the injury 
which society would, in most cases, sufler by the adoption 
of their principle. Thus Milton in his argument for the 
doctrine and discipline of divorce, says: 


“Not that license and levity, and unconsented breach of faith 
should herein be countenanced, but that some conscionable and tender 
pity might be had of those who have unwarily, in a thing they never 
practised before, made themselves the bondmen of a luckless and help- 
less matrimony.” 


But whether divorce be or be not sanctioned, the most 
enlightened legislators have regarded marriage as the origin 
of all relations, and consequently the first element of 
society. The Christian religion, too, by sanctifying this 
union, and confining. it to pairs, has done much to hasten 
the civilization of the world. Repeal this great law of na- 
ture, and the world would soon lose those social and refined 
arts which embellish and ornament society, and would re- 
turn to that state of primitive barbarism, in which man 
existed before Orpheus had wiled him from companionship 
with the brutes. 

The importance of the third principle of civilization may 
be comprehended, by imagining the condition of a people, 
among whom the bodies of the dead were permitted to 
remain uninterred,—the food of dogs, and the prey of birds. 
Soon, their cities would be desolate, their fields unculti- 
vated, and men would seek their food among the decayed 
remains of the dead. Hence, the rites of sepulture have, 
with truth and propriety, been termed fa@dera generis hu- 
mant, and humanitatis commercia. So, also, Seneca, 
Quum de immortalite loquimur, non hoc monumentum 
apud nos, habet consensus hominum, aut timentium in- 


eros, aut colentium hac persuasione publica uter. 


Innumerable instances, which will be recollected by every 
reader, might, easily, be quoted from ancient and modern, 
sacred and profane history, of the religious scrupulousness 
with which the solemn services of burial have been per- 
formed. The indispensable necessity for this care, which 
was supposed to exist,is also manifest. We remember Virgil's 
account of the loss of Palinurus at sea, and the anxiety of 
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neas and his companions, guod corpus humandum. Then 
follows the discovery of the body, the mournful congratu- 
lations of the wanderers, the erection of the pile, its deco- 
ration with the funeral cypress and the shining arms, the 
purification and anointment of the body, the rich garments 


and purple coverings, which were spread over the body 
and finally, 


Triste ministerium, et subjectam more parentum, 
Aversi tenuere facem. 


No one can read this description of their elaborate cere- 
monies without being convinced that they regarded their 
exact performance as a duty to themselves, as well as to the 
dead. The Egyptians, the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Asiatics, all concurred in solemnizing with the utmost 
pomp of religion, their funeral services. Christianity has 
not altered human customs in this respect. It inculcates, 
perhaps more strongly than other creeds, the duty we owe 
to our departed friends. All differ in forms, all agree in 
fact. Whence this community of belief and feeling? Why 
is it that to insult the dead, to disturb the sad humanities 
of the grave, is regarded with horror, by people civilized 
and savage? Itis natural soto feel. And this feeling 
principle, instinct, or whatever it may be called, is one of 
the three great germs of modern civilization. 

“To condense then, all that has been said to establish the 
principles of our new science. The principles are a belief 
in Divine Providence,—the moderation of the passions 
by the institution of marriage, and the immortality of 
the soul, consecrated by the rights of sepulture. The 
vulgar wisdom of all legislators, and the profound wisdom 
of the most celebrated philosophers, agreeing to admit 
these principles, they should teach us the limits of human 
reason, beyond which it is worse than error to attempt to 
advance.” 

We have thus attempted to give a sketch of this profound 
work, to which succeeding writers owe greater obligations 
than they have acknowledged. The profound truths which, 
with careless hand, he threw among the learned of his age, 
were treated with indifference, because they were not un- 
derstood. : 

“The originality of his ideas, and the strangeness of his 
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language, both have tended to render him isv.ate. Gener- 
alizing his generalities, inventing formule, and again con- 
densing these formule he used them as well known modes 
of speech.” We have no other reason for the long neglect 
of kis works by the world. But that he has continued to 
the present time almost unknown, can be attributed only to 
the malignity of fate, which pursued him in life, and seems 
disposed to triumph over him in death. 

The auto-biography of Vico, is the detail of thoughts, 
not of deeds. A life more monotonous, and relieved by fewer 
incidents, has never been lived nor written. The general 
reader would turn, with coldness, from a biography which 
narrated no amusing adventures,—repeated not one anec- 
dote, and contained not one witticism. 

He was born poor, he lived without distinction, and he 
died without notice. The highest honor he ever attained, 
was to be commanded by some Spanish or Austrian 
governor, to pronounce a discourse, an epitaph or an 
epithalmium. 

But “cast thy bread upon the waters, and after many 
days the fruits thereof shall appear.” ‘The present revival 
of historical studies, will cover the memory of Vico with 
the garlands of fame. His epitaph is written, and none 
more honorable can be attained,—Vico, the inventor of the 
Philosophy of History. 


Art. VII—Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence, as 
administered in England and America: By Joseru 
Srory, L. L. D., Drue Professor of Law, in Harvard 
University. Second edition. 


Equity is the soul of the law,—its spirit and essence, re- 
fined by a new jurisdiction, and separated from its impu- 
rities, by the agency of truth and justice: not that truth 
and justice never occupy the temple of the common law; 
but only, that they are there limited, as it were, by the 
influence of generalities,—confined within technical cir 
cles, kept within the bar, by the staves of the bailiffs. 
But in a court of Chancery, they have a broad field of ac- 
tion,—wing their eternal flight over the whole range of the 
duties and obligations of men; and administer relief to 
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particulars, regardless of pleas, declarations and demurrers. 
A Chancellor is, therefore, a high functionary: His court, 
anoble tribunal. How revered should be an officer, who 
attempts to imitate the justice of the Supreme Being: and 
an institution, which affects to be the representative 
of moral justice! We often hear the inquiry made, “Is 
such a chancellor a good lawyer?” This is the last question 
that should be asked. “Is he a good man?” is vastly more 
important to the proper discharge of his functions. He 
should be a man of delicate moral sentiment, as well as great 
firmness, and a robust determination to do right: he should 
possess a soul susceptible of honorable and generous emo- 
tions. His perception should be quick as lightning; that 
he may see, at a glance, the tricks and turns of the fraudu- 
lent; the mistakes of the ignorant, and the deceptions of 
the crafty. He should, also, have great legal knowledge, 
for if he be not acquainted with the law, how can he cor- 
rect its imperfections? But every good lawyer, cannot 
make a good chancellor. He may be too technical: too 
much bound down to the letter of the law. His decisions, 
chained by a long practice at the common law bar, to the 
rigid principles there practised, may be very good law, but 
bad equity. For this reason we should never wish to see 
the equity bench filled from the law side of the bar: and, 
hence the importance of having a division between the 
practitioners of the two courts. If, however, it be im- 
portant to fill the bench of the chancery court properly, it 
is equally so, to preserve carefully the principles which 
regulate that court. These have grown out of numerous 
decisions of wise and good judges; and whether referable 
to jurisdiction, practice or pleading, have received but little 
modification since their establishment. The legislature, 
while constantly, by enactments, encroaching upon, and ex- 
tending the common law, has committed but few trespasses 
upon the sacred ground of chancery jurisdiction. This 
remains now as formerly, based on accident, fraud and 
trust; under one or the other of which every equitable 
claim may take shelter, and demand relief. The peculiar 
doctrines applicable to either of these heads of jurisdiction, 
refer, so directly, in their application to the law of nature, 
that few writers have done more, with respect to this 
branch of jurisprudenee, than to detail cases, more dis- 
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tinguished by their facts, than by the application of novel 
opinions. Dr. Story is the first author who has given de- 
tailed commentaries upon equity jurisprudence. Most other 
writers, upon this branch of jurisprudence, have confined 
themselves to works of practice or pleading. And even he 
has, as we have said, drawn the tenets he lays down, almost 
entirely from adjudicated cases: shewing, as we inti- 
mated before, that in equity, there are many new Cases, 
but not many newly discovered truths. 

To make up for the sterileness of new ideas, nevertheless, 
we have new editions, and these come hastening upon us, 
swelled with increasing notes, threatening the dissolution of 
the text. Itis our intention, in this article, to bring public 
attention rather to the subject of these new editions, than 
to a treatise upon equity law. 

According to D'Israeli, Pliny and Seneca gave it as 
their opinion, that we should read much, but not many 
books. The authority of the ancient philosophers seems 
little regarded in these days of steam presses, and second 
editions. The prolific machinery of the publisher scarcely 
rests from the labor of one edition of a work, before it 
groans, pregnant with another. This has been the case, 
in a remarkable manner, with some of the writings of the dis- 
tinguished jurist, whose name is at the head of this article. 
We do not know what connection, if any, exists between Dr. 
Story and his publisher ; but the haste with which second 
editions of his writings have followed the first, indicates a 
disregard of the rights of first purchasers, if we may be 
allowed the expression, which calls, loudly, for animad- 
version. There are, in this country, so few law writers, 
whose works deserve the patronage of the profession, that 
it would appear to be prudent, that such as cater for this 
portion of the public appetite, should not glut it with too 
much food. Those who buy law books, purchase them to 
be used, often during life ; not to be thrown aside, as a 
fashionable novei, after one reading, but to be conned and 
referred to, as cases arise in practice. He who pays his 
money for a book, when first published, loses that money, 
if, by the act of the author, it is superseded by a new 
edition immediately following the first: and a member of 
the profession is obliged either to refuse to purchase a work 
until he ascertains how soon the second edition will be 
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forthcoming, or to submit to the expense of two copies of 
the same work, differing in nothing, but a few notes and a 
new paging. ‘To those of the profession living in the 
South, this is matter of serious injustice. Thus we pur- 
chase a work on its first appearance. We have scarcely 
perused it before a second edition appears at the North; 
and our purchase, if not entirely useless, is, in a manner, 
displaced by a new work, strongly recommended as an 
improvement. The inconvenience, to say the least of it, 
of two editions of the same work, following so rapidly 
each other, is most manifest in the superior courts. The 
plaintiff's counsel cites from one edition; he of the defendant 
from a second; and the opinion of the court is borrowed 
from a third. The law is reputed to be uncertain when 
quoted from one book,—it becomes trebly so, when quoted 
from three. If to this inconvenience, we add the loss borne 
by the profession, in keeping up with these encroaching 
editions, it would seem that we have some right to complain. 
Law-books are usually higher in price than all others; and 
we speak advisedly, when we assert, that they pay the pub- 
lisher better than any publications: and albeit, we care not 
much for money, and are disposed to pay it out with more 
liberality than prudence, yet we trust, the time is ap- 
proaching, when these speculations shall incite our South- 
ern lawyers to the preparation of treatises upon the law, 
adequate to our wants, and adapted to our institutions. 

While upon this subject, it occurs to us, that a favorable 
moment presents itself, for an inquiry into the capacity of 
the South to sustain her own law writers, and her own law- 
schools; and, especially, into the strict propriety of such 
measures. 

The experience of every day is bringing more and more 
home to the convictions of Southern and Western people, the 
necessity of a larger attention to Southern and Western Insti- 
tutions, than has heretofore been accorded. They have 
been awakened to subjects of currency and trade; and why 
should they not be to those of laws and constitutions? The 
permanence and prosperity of the South; her domestic 
rights; her wealth, her religion, her morals and her edu- 
cation, rest on the construction and enforcement of her 
laws. What will these be? how construed and how en- 
forced, if taught in foreign schools, and applied by foreign 
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rules? What would Athens and Rome have been, with 
their laws in the hands of foreign and opposing states? 
What would the maxims of Lycurgus and Solon have been 
worth, construed by adverse scholiasts, and applied by 
opposing magistrates. And following the inquiry, we may 
ask, what will the South become, if her young men are 
taught her laws in colleges, filled with professors averse to 
all her institutions, and are taught to read her constitutions 
by light thrown through the false prisms of uncongenial 
minds? The profession of the law is becoming, in the 
Southern country, every day more enlightened. It should 
become so. The natural vigor of the mind of the South, 
is not excelled by that of any country under the sun ; and 
if a comparison be made between the natural eloquence and 
ability of the members of the legal profession here, and the 
highest standard of other nations and times, no disreputable 
conclusion can be drawn against Southern lawyers. We 
doubt whether any country has ever furnished a bench and 
a bar,so uniformly learned and eloquent as South Carolina; 
and her younger sons, emulating the examples of her 
Haynes, Simmons’s, and a host of others, are scattering 
over the infant, but vigorous colonies of the West, the same 
fervent and animating language ; the same strong and ner- 
vous style ; the same chivalrous enterprize, which has cha- 
racterized, always, the South Carolina bar. It is doing no 
wrong to distinguished men of any State in the Union, to 
say that the State of South Carolina deserves the name of 
Ciceronean. Who of her sons, that reads the finished ora- 
tions of the Roman orator, does not see before him the 
noble form, and hear the impressive language of the late 
Keating Lewis Simmons, one of the most effective of the 
Carolina speakers; the chaste and flowing eloquence of 
Robert Y. Hayne; and of numerous others, worthy to be 
ranked with them? These men were eloquent orators by 
nature; and their history exhibits, in a strong light, the 
truth of the assertion, that the South possesses the natural 
ability, and should be as capable of sustaining law schools 
as any community in the Western hemisphere. It is, then, 
due to the profession itself, that law schools should be es- 
tablished in the South. In the first place, young men who 
embark in that profession with us, design to spend their 
lives here. It is most important, that correct theories be 
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formed with regard to our institutions. 'We mean to excite 
no unpleasant feelings, or raise into a flame, we trust, the 
buried spark of sectional jealousy, when we say, views and 
opinions distinguish the Northern and Southern portions of 
this confederacy, which, it were dealing unfrankly to affirm, 
could be reconciled. These views and opinions are often 
connected with political questions; have been attempted 
in religion ; and will certainly be incorporated with every 
species of knowledge taught in the schools. Some few in- 
genuous professors and teachers will resist these influences ; 
but they will imperceptibly make inroads, until they pervade 
every avenue of learning. This, no more than morals and 
virtue, can resist the insidious approach of public sentiment, 
which, at its source, but a trifling rill, rolls on, till, swelling 
and increasing, it becomes a mighty stream, whose taste and 
color is seen and known, in the mingled waters of the mighty 
ocean of the affairs of life. 

We have seen with alarm a number of Southern young 
gentlemen finishing their education in foreign places. They 
are there thrown into a different community, and have dif- 
ferent associations. We all know how deeply colored are 
often our after lives, by the reflection cast upon them by early 
associations. The opinions of the school or society to which 
we were attached in youth, operate a change in all our pre- 
conceived notions and habits. We Jook to our teacher for 
instruction ; and never doubt the correctness of his views. 
How often it is in the power of one to mould the mind as 
he pleases, experience every day attests. The construction 
of a sentence, the translation of a maxim, may all be turned 
to account, in the conversion of the most stubborn mind to 
the favorite doctrines of a teacher. We have frequently 
had occasion to notice the truth of this remark, illustrated 
in the case of physicians. You can be informed, immedi- 
ately, on meeting a physician in the West, by his advocacy 
or rejection of emetics, whether he was educated in the 
Eastern or Western schools. 

When it is remembered that the construction of consti- 
tutions and laws form constantly the business of lawyers ; 
that from that class are drawn our politicians; that they 
make and remodel laws, will it not be granted that too 
much attention cannot be given to the preparatory course 
of education of these persons ? 
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Again, it frequently occurs that young gentlemen 
choose the law for a profession, who are not able to incur 
the expense of a foreign school. These are obliged to 
work their way through the drudgery of a clerkship, where 
more time is given to the copying of papers than to 
study; and they come to the bar without that finished 
training, that logical development of the mind, those supe- 
rior advantages, yielded in a regular, college. The estab- 
lishment of one at the South, would give those young 
gentlemen, at a small expense, all these opportunities ; and 
at the same time prevent the evils which, without charg- 
ing them to exist, we think may arise. Individuals would not 
then be found crowding into the bar, without the neces- 
sary foundation for a legal education being first laid; an 
opportunity which, it becomes a species of patriotism, in 
the older members of the profession, to assist speedily in 
affording ; otherwise they will bear all the odium of seeing 
the profession degenerate from a reputable and noble 
avocation, into a business neither distinguished by learning 
nor a high sense of honor. 

It need not be supposed, that such an institution can- 
not sustain itself. The amount of money spent abroad 
yearly, in foreign colleges, would more than sustain such 
an institution; and we should greatly dishonor the patri- 
otism of the Southern young men, if we hesitated to as- 
sert, that were such a school established, no student of 
law at the South would be found visiting any other. 

In regard to professorships, we think the South can be 
in no want of men capable of filling them with very great 
ability. And these, from their positions, would be able to sup- 
ply to the South works upon every branch of the law, ne- 
cessary to elucidate her institutions, define her laws, or in- 
fluence her social rights, and uncontaminated by maxims 
— opinions hostile to the feelings and interests of the 

outh. 
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Art. VIII1L—1. Speech of the Hon. Jonn C. Carnovn, 
of South Carolina, delivered in the Senate of the 
United States, May 6th, 1842, on the Passage of the 
Tariff Bill. 

2. Letter to the Editors of the National Intelligencer, by 
Hon. T. F. Marsnatt, 10th September, 1842. 


We do not propose, at this time, to discuss the consti- 
tutionality of the Tariffof 1842, but to confine ourselves 
to a brief review of the history of this question, from the 
time of the enactment of the Compromise Act. Brief as is this 
space of time, it is replete with useful instruction to the 
South. Impartially and calmly considered, it will do much 
to eradicate erroneous ideas, that tend greatly to embarrass 
all movements having for their object the restoration of 
the true principles of our government. Like the Corn 
Laws of England, and the Established Church in Ireland, 
the Tariff is intended to benefit one class at the expense of 
every other. To oppose them, is, in the opinion of the 
benefit-receiving class, treason and rebellion. In each a 
standing army is necessary to enforce the collection of 
tithes, taxes or imposts. In each the benefit-receiving class 
is humerically smaller than almost any other, and in none 
superior to their fellow men, in virtue, intelligence, obe- 
dience to the laws, or any of those various qualities which 
characterize the good citizen. The time will come, we 
doubt not, when the nonsense of the manufacturing po- 
litico-economical system will be exploded. It will be con- 
signed, like the theory of the balance of power, to the tomb 
of the Capulets, and our Review will, at some future period, 
cite it as an obsolete vulgar error. In the meantime it is 
our duty to prevent, as far as in our power lies, the evils 
that might result from adopting this system, or joining 
with its advocates. 

It is, says Mr. Burke, an advantage to all narrow 
wisdom and narrow morals, that their maxims have a 
plausible air, and on a cursory view, appear equal to first 
principles. They are light and portable. They are cur- 
rent as copper coin; and about as valuable. They serve 
equally the first capacities, and the lowest, and they are, at 
least, as useful to the worst men as the best. Of this 
19 VOL. 11.—No. 4. 
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stamp is the cant of “not men but measures,’—a sort of 
charm by which many people get loose from every honor- 
able engagement. The application of this quotation will 
be seen in the course of our remarks. 

Ten years have not elapsed, since these States were 
shaken to their foundations by the nullification ordinance 
of South Carolina. A more important legislative event 
has not occurred since the Declaration of Independence. 
It asserted a principle, which, if admitted, would render a 
government what it originally was, a Compromise. The 
value of the Union would be more frequently calculated, but 
would always be found so great as to induce the few who 
might benefit by any measure, to abandon it, for the 
greater and more permanent good,—or, as Jeremy Ben- 
tham expressed it, “ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.” The ordinance was the solemn and deliberate 
expression by a people of their determination to resist, 
with arms, if necessary, the enforcement of an unjust sys- 
tem of taxation. Other, and worse acts of tyranny might 
have been committed without producing popular out-bursts, 
but taxation was the theme of the Revolution. Prejudice 
concurred with reason. Ancestral pride, and ancestral 
sufferings, urged the people of South Carolina to imitate 
their fathers.“ Millions for defence, not a cent for tribute,” 
was adopted as their motto. The position assumed by them 
was bold in the extreme, and this very boldness ac- 
complished their victory. The people of South Carolina 
sought no peculiar advantages ; their interest was the com- 
mon interest of the plantations. All its wishes, and all its 
exertions were directed to the accomplishment of a re- 
form, which the whole South had often demanded. When, 
therefore, she advanced, like a forlorn hope to the breach, 
the pulse of the South beat high and quick. It produced 
sympathy in bosoms where antipathy had previously ex- 
isted. Those who had hitherto regarded her as the deluded 
victim of ambition, now felt those deep emotions that gal- 
lantry awakens in every generous bosom. To the people 
of the United States, too, this grave question was presented, 
“will you enforce the collection of unjust taxes by force of 
arms!” The tax-paying States, the South, from community 
of feeling and of oppression, were shocked at the pro- 
position, whilst the tax receiving States viewed the adop- 
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tion of such a course as very similar to the conduct of the 
wiseacre who killed the golden goose. Until the end of the 
session of ’32-'33, the dominant | party expected that South 
Carolina would retire from her position. But when only 
fourteen days remained for congressional business, and 
still the leaders of nullification unflinchingly, without the 
slightest evidence of faltering, continued to await the action 
of the majority, the tariff party hesitated. All the dreadful 
consequences of persisting in their injustice, were before 
theireyes. None doubte d that the first gun fired in de- 
fence of the Tariff, would cause the whole South to start, 
like a strong man, from his sleep,—that the first drop of 
blood shed in that cause, would blot the Union from the 
roll of nations. 

The Southern States might be conquered, but would not 
continue members of the Union. To doubt is to be damned; 
the Tariff party hesitated, and the Compromise bill was 
passed. On the 13th February, 1833, Mr. Clay, who has 
been affectedly termed the Father of the American sys- 
tem, introduced that bill. In the course of his speech, he 
remarked, 


“He would express the opinion, which had not been hastily formed, 
that the policy of protection was in the most imminent danger. He 
was fully satisfied, that, the existing tariff could not be preserved but 
by the application of forcible measures. Recourse to such a policy 
could not fail to be attended by the most calamitous circumstances. 
When he looked to the vast extent and importance of the interests pro- 
tected by the tariff policy, he could not contemplate their sudden over- 
throw without terror. For the purpose of taking away the complaints 
on the one side, and on the other, he has sought some principle of mu- 
tual accomodation, which might be satisfactory to both parties,—to 
afford, on the one hand, the assurance, that the rate of duty should, at a 


future date, be brought down to a bare standard of revenue, Ge. fc.* 


In the same debate, Mr. Webster the great organ of the 
manufacturing interest, remarked : 


“Tt (the bill of Mr. Clay) entirely surrenders the principle of im- 
posing discriminatively duties for the purpose of protection.” 


Again : 


“He regarded this bill as the last will and testament of this Con- 
* Charleston Courier, 23rd February 1833. 
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gress, which would be set aside by the people, but not on the ground 
of want of sagacity in those principally engaged in the making it, for 
he never saw gentlemen more fully in possession of that sagacity,—not 
on account of any undue influence, although he could not help thinking 
that panic had something to do with it, and that if the South Carolina 
ordinance and replevin law hed not appeared, this bill would not have 
appeared in the Senate.” 


Mr. Forsyth, also, remarked : 


“ Before he sat down, he must be perinitted to say, tbat the project, 
as a whole, did not, in his opinion, go far enough, considering that it was 
brought forward after the admission of the Senator (Mr Clay), that his 
favorite system had received an irremediable wound.” 


Matthew Carey, the editorial champion of the Tariff in- 
terest, in his number of 28th February, published his pro- 
clamation to the manufacturers of the United States, in 
which he says : 


“The dignity of the government is indelibly tarnished ; as a single 
State, the thirteenth of the whole in regard to white population, has, 
with arms in her hands, dictated terms to the other twenty-three, and 
forced them to surrender at discretion. Proh pudor !” 

“After having, in compliance with the threats of three-fifths of 
250,000 white people, enacted, in 1832, a Tariff fraught with large con- 
cessions and sacrifices, we again yield to their threats, and before the 
Tariff goes into operation, we enact, in 1833, another, which appears to 
renounce the principle of protection altogether.” 


From these quotations it is manifest, that the principle 
of protection was then believed to be abandoned. The pe- 
riod when the new system of policy should begin to operate, 
was, it is true, postponed, but this was yielded by Mr. Cal- 
houn, in order to prevent the utter ruin of the manufactu- 
rers, of which Mr. Clay has spoken, in the previous quota- 
tion. Itis well known, that in the Convention of the people 
of South Carolina, many influential persons opposed the 
acceptance of this compromise with great vehemence. 
They predicted that the Tariff system would be again re- 
vived, and that the Compromise of ’33 would be used to 
stay the action of the State. “ Professions and promises can 
be made, until tyranny has prepared its blow ; and when it 
is struck, all is lost.” Certainly the Convention would not 
have accepted the, Compromise, if it had imagined that the 
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protective power was not thereby surrendered. Some mem- 
bers of the Tariff party, in Congress, did, at the time, deny 
the surrender, but their opinions will scarcely counteract the 
often repeated declarations of Mr. Webster. In the debate 
of Ist March, he replied to Mr. Dallas, and Mr. Clayton 
who had denied it, that, 


“He stood on the ground, that specific duties, and discrimination in 
laying them, were the essence of the protective system, and these had 


been surrendered in this bill.” 


The passage of this bill was supposed, by the great body 
of the opponents of the Tariff policy, to have put the ques- 
tion at rest forever. They fondly believed, that never again 
would they have cause to calculate the value of the Union. 
Although none supposed that the Congress of 33 could re- 
strict future legislation, yet it was believed that this solemn 
expression of opinion would have its proper influence, and 
that the dangers of the then present time would prevent the 
revival of a system fatally hostile to the peace of the coun- 
try. Indeed, Mr. Webster opposed the bill on the ground, 
that it imposed “a restriction on the futare legislation 
of ( ‘ongress,” which is very strong proof that the act was 
not intended as a temporary expedient. In fact, it was 
a treaty between the North and the South, in which the pro- 
tective policy was agreed to be abandoned, at the end of ten 
years. Considering the condition of the Union, the appre- 
hension of civil war, the certainty that such a course “ would 
put our present institutious in jeopardy, and end either in 
consolidation or disunion,” the late agreement between Eng- 
land and the United States, in reference to the boundary 
question, was not, in the strictest sense of the word, more 
properly a treaty tham the Tariff Act of 1833. Otherwise, 
lt was nO compromise, but a cunning trick, disgraceful to 
the majority by which it gained time to complete its iniqui- 
tous designs. 

Congress had not long adjourned, before many symptoms 
of dissatisfaction appeared among the manufacturers. They 
made too much by those old abuses, to be pleased with the 

chi ange, al d regarded with amy feelings but those of affec- 
tion, their anticipated expulsion from their peeuniary Eden. 
Abuse had already been exhausted against the anti-tanff 
advocates, and was now, therefore, directed against the pro- 
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moters of the late Compromise. Mr. Clay, they said, had 
deserted his own favorite offspring. His private weaknesses 
were magnified into mortal sins, and his public political 
meanderings were indecorously and harshly termed tergiv- 
ersation and treachery. He was directly charged with hav- 
ing either yielded his opinions to his fears, or been seduced 
to alter them, by the hope of obtaining southern votes for 
the Presidency. His celebrated speech, in defence of the 
American system, against what he once, and they then, 
termed the British colonial system, was offered as evidence 
against him. How, indeed, could they forget his excla- 
mation : 

“Free trade! Free trade! The call for free trade is as unavailing 
as the cry of a spoiled child, in his nurse’s arms, for the moon and the 
stars that glitter in the firmament of heaven.’’* 

In vain did his friends affirm that he had saved the coun- 
try ; they felt that he had lessened their profits. He had 
their free consent to save the country, as often as he pleased, 
but not in that way. When the imperial palace of his ma- 
jesty of Lilliput was in flames, the great pacificator, Mr. 
Gulliver, disregarding the common modes of extinguishing 
conflagrations, adopted a measure which shocked the mo- 
desty of that region. ‘This one act, like that of Mr. Clay, 
ruined his popularity among that little people. 

It is not our province to sit in judgment on the differences 
between Mr. Gulliver and the Lilliputians,—Mr. Clay and 
the manufacturers. Enough for our present purpose, that 
the initiative step towards a breach of the Compromise had 
been made. The Southern delegates, therefore, in their 
subsequent conduct, prudently and wisely resolved to avoid 
everything which could justify the supposition, that an al- 
teration of the Compromise Act would receive their sanc- 
tion. To drive them from this position, various provoca- 
tions were employed, but these, too, like the bait of a modi- 
fication of the Act, were disregarded. Mr. Calhoun knew 
well that any exhibition by him of such a disposition, would 
lead immediately to a sudden and substantial breach of the 
Compromise. At length, the Whig party was formed, of 
which a most important constituent was the manufacturing 
interest. ‘This heterogeneous mass presented the’most ex- 
traordinary appearance. It was an agglomeration of ma- 

* 9th January, 1832. 
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terials, such as never before had been in juxta-position. 
The abolitionists, the white slave of the North,—the white 
slave-holder of the South, manufacturers, mormons, &c., 
&c., &c., in a word, everything that had the quality of ad- 
hesion was formed into a ball, with which Mr. Clay bowled 
down Mr. Van Buren from the Capitol Hill. 

To victory, succeeds, of course, the distribution of the 
plunder. ‘The Tariff party had furnished too large a sub- 
sidy for the war, not to be among the first considered. 
And as a pledge of the fairness of the division, Mr. Web- 
ster was appointed to the most important office in the 
Cabinet. ‘This step satisfied all parties that an important 
modification of the Tariff was in contemplation ; what it 
was, could be inferred from the known devotion of Mr. 
Webster to the manufacturing interest. 

Mr. Clay had the Distribution for his share, Mr. Webster 
ought to have the Tariff, and both have been gratified to the 
extent of their wishes. The mutual dependency of these 
two measures until the veto of the little tariff bill, demon- 
strates, in our opinion, the soundness of our speculations. 
By that act of Mr. Tyler, confusion was made in the Whig 
party, and it was with great difficulty that it could be re- 
stored to order. The high contracting parties do not ap- 
pear to have relied, implicitly, upon their mutual pledges. 
Finally the Tariff Bill, avowedly a protective tariff, was 
enacted. Nobody doubts that it was passed in violation of 
the Compromise of °33,—that it was not justified by any act 
of the free trade party, and has been perpetrated for the pur- 
pose of rewarding political partizanship. The Constitution, 
justice, commerce, good faith and “the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number-principle,” have been, by this act, 
violated and disregarded. A measure, advocated as one of 
expediency, has been carried against the known principles 
of the Constitution. It is a precedent which will be often 
imitated, for it involves the admission that the majority are 
not restricted by the Constitution, and may do or undo, as 
their caprice or interest may direct. No argument is neces- 
sary to show that such a doctrine repeals the organic laws 
of our government, and leaves to the minority no other 
choice but the loss of liberty, or resort to means of the most 
alarming character. In either event, the consequences are 
most calamitous, but the most probable choice of the mi- 
nority will be the latter 
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The fatal effects of unlimited power, in the hands of the 
majority, were not unknown to the wise men of our 
country. “The tyranny of the Legislature,” says Mr. 
Jefferson, in his letter to Mr. Madison, of 15th March, 
1789, “is really the danger most to be feared, and 
will continue to be so, for many years to come.” What 
remedy has the minority against the acts of the ma- 
jority’? The Supreme Court will declare the Tariff Act 
Constitutional, because its title is, an act to raise revenue. 
Nullification is treason, and will be punished by bloody 
bills ; disunion will not be permitted, for it gives the oppress- 
ed the power to escape from the grasp of the oppressor. The 
minority thus being without remedy, and subject absolutely 
to the control of the Federal majority at Washington, has 
not consolidation taken place? Is not the entire power of 
the country in the hands of a majority, who are not restrain- 
ed in its exercise by any foreknown limitation? This, indeed, 
is consolidation,—the rights of the States are swallowed up 
in the rights of the majority. 

To resume our subject. The party which enacted the 
late Tariff, has nominated Mr. Clay for the Presidency. It 
will be remembered, that he was the author of the Compro- 
mise. As the chief of the present dominant party, wielding 
it according to his own pleasure, and possessing the power 
to exile from its ranks, at any moment, an unruly member, 
he could, by a single word, have maintained the Compro- 
mise. ‘T'hat he has the power to do it, we doubt not; but 
if he have not, then it behoves him, at least, to deny all con- 
nection with those who have destroyed that act of peace. 
But so long as he continues silently to permit his name to 
be used, and the warm attachment of his followers to be 
perverted for the support of a protective Tariff, his truth- 
fulness will continue uuder a cloud. True it is, that his 
friends affirm, that he is still the friend of the Compromise. 
But it is vain to preach honesty, and wink at corruption. 
It becomes Mr. Clay, as a man of nice honor, and desirous 
not only to be, but also to appear, clear of reproach, to es- 
chew all association with those who avow sentiments hos- 
tile to the Compromise. We do not suppose that our opin- 
ions will have any weight with him or his friends. Nor, 
indeed, do we greatly desire that they should, seeing that 
his present course must satisfy all honest anti-tariff men, 
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that to vote for him, is of more than doubtful propriety. 
For ourselves, we say, that in our opinion, appearances are 
against Mr. Clay. His connection with the violators of the 
Compromise may be explainable, even justifiable, but until 
we have seen his reasons, we cannot be convinced. ike 
a celebrated personage of antiquity, the virtues of the man 
will ruin the country, if he obtain the Presidency. These 
so dazzle the common eye, that that dark spot upon his 
character,—unlimited ambition,—is not discovered. To rule 
without a partner, has been the deep longing of his whole 
life. Even those of his own party, who have had the 
temerity to aspire to a “ share in the commonwealth,” have, 
like Mr. Marshall, been denounced by his ministers, and 
sacrificed to appease this “ angered deity,”—this “ tutelary 
god.” Such is the testimony of the distinguished gentleman, 
whose letter is referred to at the head of this article. It 
is worthy of notice, ex passant, that at the commencement 
of the last war, he aspired to be Commandcr-in-Chief of 
the Army. Unfortunately the complaint of Lady Macbeth, 
against her husband, 


“ Art not without ambition ; but without 


he illness should attend it,” 


is scarcely applicable to him. This same vice has done 
more than all his combined enemies, to shut the door of the 
Presidency against him. For, with less of the autocrat in 
his temperament, his power over his party would be greater, 
and the discontent of its second rate men less. We fear, 
that as President, he would out-do even General Jackson 
in taking responsibility. The feeling of “I am the State,” 
peers out through his whole conduct, as a party leader. 
The consistency of the Southern anti-tariffites, who sup- 
port the Father of the American system, is not altogether 
evident. ‘“ We believe, say they, as Mr. Clay believes. 
Since the Compromise, his and our opinions are the same. 
It is a question now only of degrees.” Al] this may be true ; 
the tariff and anti-tariff people, may be only modern big 
endians and little endians. Both parties agree that it is an 
egg; the only difference between them is, as to the proper 
place of commencing the masticating operations. The act 
which the manufacturer hails as the restoration of the pro- 
tective principle, may be an ‘nnocent, harmless thing, only 
VOL. —No. 4. 
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meaning Compromise. If anything were wanting, to show 
the impropriety of anti-tariff men supporting Mr. Clay, it 
has been supplied by the letter of Mr. Marshall. From 
this we learn, that in order to gratify the West, he.was wil- 
ling to alter his own Distribution bill, and to accomplish that 
purpose, was ready to sacrifice the South. When, how- 
ever, he failed in his attempt to modify that act, he deter- 
mined, in violation of his pledge to the manufacturers, to 


oppose the Tariff: 


“In this state of things,” says Mr. Marshall, “one of two results 
seemed inevitable,—either that the Congress would adjourn, leaving 
the funds from the national domain to be divided among the States, 
the Federal treasury literally empty, no subsisting law authorizing the 
collection of revenue; or that the Democratic party, uniting with that 
portion of the divided Whigs who should refuse to play a game so des- 
perate, would adjust the tariff according to their own ideas, suspend the 
distribution of the land fund by raising the duties above twenty per 
cent. for revenne, and wresting, while yet in a minority, the govern- 
ment from hands who would thus have shown themselves incompetent 
to conduct it, would go before the country, its saviors, by the acknow- 
ledgment of the Whigs themselves.” 


Mr. Marshall dared to strike out the distribution proviso, 
and the master of the hounds turned his kennel loose upon 
him: 


“ And as I,” says Mr. Marshall, “ have been denounced at home, 
and the note of preparation sounded for my defeat, and the people 
among whom I was born warned that I am a traitor,—ay, a traitor! and 
that despite their partiality for my person, their admiration for my 
‘commanding talents,’ ‘ my seductive eloquence,’ (these be the flowers 
with which my butchers adorn their victim,)—that, despite of all this, 
I must be sacrificed upon the altar of Whig principles, and to appease 
the angered deity, the tutelary god who watches over the rights and 
wishes of the district.” 


The proposition of Mr. Marshall was finally adopted by 
the Whig party, in the form of Mr. McKennan’s bill. This 
latter gentleman has, on this account, been applauded and 
feasted, and made much of, by the tariffites, while Mr. 
Marshall, the real author of the proposition, has been abused, 
and expelled the party : 


“The tone of the Whig presses shows that the sword is whetting 
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for me. They will not find an unresisting victim. I will appeal from 
the press to the people,—from the leaders to the troops. I will not be 
cashiered, or drummed disgracefully out of the camp, for having first 
indicated the path fo victory ; while others, who watched the course of 
the battle, in prudent silence, or were found actually on the other side 
denouncing me, till, unexpectedly, the tide of war changed, now rush 
loudly in, to seize the spoils, and wear the laurels. It will be remem- 
bered that I fought up, when I first made the proposition, under a load 
of obloquy, and the weight of most unworthy suspicions; that my 
course was said to be dictated by my hostility to Mr. Clay; that I was 
feeding an ancient family grudge. It will be remembered that the 
known partisans,—the peculiar personal party of that gentleman,— 
sought every means to defeat the bill. Whether they or I judged most 
wisely, let the world decide. I do not, of course, ask to be remembered 
at any of the Whig jubilees in connection with this subject; but I do 
entreat that my district may be allowed to spare me a little longer, and 
may not furnish the halter for my execution,—at least, while the 
duties remain what they are upon hemp.” 


This little episode of tyranny is a felicitous illustration of 
the party management of Mr. Clay. Defeated in his 
schemes for self aggrandizement by the veto, he resolves 
to gratify his hatred of the President, by destroying the 
government, not sustained in his factious plans by his 
party. He wars against it as gently as a sucking dove, but 
against Mr. Marshall he thunders wrathfully, 


“That in the party is but a choleric word, 
Which, in the soldier is flat blasphemy.” 
Shakspeare. 


His “ sharp and sulphurous bolt” has missed its aim. The 
friends and the foes of the tariff,—the country will protect 
Mr. Marshall against the crushing wheels of this Western 
political Juggernaut. One of the most cogent arguments in 
favor of a republican form of government, is, that the hap- 
piness of the mass does not depend upon the natural dis- 
position of their rulers. Were all absolute monarchies 
always administered with as much regard for the well- 
being of the people as was Prussia, under her late master, 
no better form of government could be desired. It was 
truly a patriarchal government; and the king was termed 
by the peasantry around their hearths, Father. But even 
a republic cannot be exempt, altogether, from experiencing 
the difference in the characters of its rulers. 
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Nobody can properly fail to perceive that the adminis- 
trations of Monroe and Jackson differ vastly in energy,—the 
result of differences in the characters of these two men. 
Constitute a government as you please, infinitely the greater 
part of it must depend upon the exercise of the powers, 
which are left at large to the prudence and discretion of the 
chief magistrate. The use and potency of the laws them- 
selves depend on the character of the Judges. “'The due 
arrangement of men in the active part of the State, far from 
being foreign to the purposes of a wise people, ought toybe 
among its first and dearest objects. Nothing can render this 
a point of indifference to the nation but what must either 
render us totally desperate or lull us into the security of 
idiots. Men are in public, as in private life, some good, 
some evil. The elevation of the one, and the depression of 
the other, are the first objects of all true policy.” Mr. Clay 
possessed, through an omnipotent majority in the Legislature, 
of the purse and the sword, might indulge, with impunity, 
the natural violence of his temper. 'The same spirit which 
causes him to resent the intrusion of Mr. Marshall into 
the direction of the party conduct, would lead him to 
suppress, at all hazards, any measure not agreeable to his 
pleasure, or consistent with his personal interest. We may 
not properly appreciate the man,—his patriotism may exceed 
our present measurement, and his disposition to self-sacrifice 
may be greater, than a review of his public life induces us to 
believe. But history does not record an instance wherein 
the possession of unlimitted power improved the morals, 
or softened the heart. And the use which he has lately 
made of his lead in the Whig party, does not convince us, 
that he would prove an exception to the rule. In fact, 
Congress, during the past Session, has been, except as to the 
striking out of the Distribution proviso, little more than a 
Court of Registration for decrees pronounced by Mr. Clay 
in Whig caucus. Louis XIV. never was more peremptory 
in his commands to the Parliament of Paris, than Mr. Clay 
to his party in Congress. 

It is pleasant to turn from the dark picture of party tyran- 
ny, violence and bad faith, to another which now attracts 
and charms the public eye. Look upon aman, who in his 
youth was elevated to the direction of a great war, whose 
administration was marked by singular success. Whose 
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manhood was adorned with some of the highest honors, 
that a great and grateful people could confer. Whose whole 
life has been devoted to the cause of public liberty. Whose 
talents have been equal to every occasion, securing peace at 
home, and extending the reputation of his country abroad, 
—a man not less remarkable for his private worth, his 
generosity, his purity, in a degenerate age, where perjury, 
peculation, fraud, and disregard of public and private faith, 

have swept over the land like a sea, —standing, like the splen- 
did spire of St. Michael’s, alone,‘erect, lofty and calm, proud 
of his virtues, and proud r still’ of the foundation of all his 
greatness, the love of the people of his State. Compared 
with the men of this age, he walks, in dignity, a Roman 
Senator, in the best days of the Republic, in virtue, the first 
Cato, distinguished for austere morals and untarnished pa- 
triotism. 

At Catoni studium modesiia, decoris, sed maxume 
severitatis erat. Non divitiis cum divite, neque factione 
cum factioso ; sed cum strenuo, virtute, cum modesto, pu- 
dore, cum innocente, abstinentia certabat. Esse quam 
vidert bonus malebat : ita quo minus gloriam petebat, eo 
magis sequebatur. The classical reader will remember 
the parallel. 

By the blessing of God, our country has never yet wanted 
good men to rescue her from danger. Always has arisen a 
Maccabeus to assert the honor of the Constitution, and de- 
tend this splendid temple, wherein are embalmed and con- 
secrated the virtues of our warlike fathers, against the ene- 
mies of their works and their glory. Never to despair of 
the Republic is, therefore, not only a gallant sentiment, but 
an imperious duty. In times of difficulty, it becomes all true 
friends of the Republic to unite in depressing the evil, and 
elevating the good to the chief places in the State. 

‘The breach of the Compromise Act has altered, entirely, 
the aspect of the Tariff question. It involves new conse- 
quences,—as for example, the omnipotency of a majority,— 
which excite apprehension for the rest of our institutions. 
Besides, it places us in the same relation to the manufac- 
turers, that the mass of the English people occupy to the 
aristocracy. In 1829, Mr. Peel said in debate, “ It was the 
policy of our country to maintain the manufacturers as an 
essential part of the community.” So, in this country, it is 
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now the policy to maintain the manufacturers as an essen- 
tial part of the community. For these several objects, the 
industry of the rest of the country is taxed. The policy 
must be persisted in, at the risk of civil war hereafter, with 
the present suffering of all the evils that extortionate taxa- 
tion can inflict, and the growing exacerbation of the minds 
of a large body of citizens. In England, the object of the 
Corn Laws is openly and boldly avowed ;—the country is 
told that its well-being is an inferior consideration to the 
maintenance of the aristocracy. Here all sorts of disguises,— 
circumlocutions and meaningless phrases are employed to 
avoid the utterance of the plain truth. Thus iniquity is 
veiled, and thereby is deprived of much of its offensiveness. 
Meanwhile, the privileged class enjoys, without odium, all 
the advantages that injustice can derive from the possession 
of power and impunity. And the oppressed class, doomed 
by a majority, which, by repealing the Constitution, has be- 
come omnipotent, to be for ever servile cultivators of the soil, 
is, almost, without hope. Perhaps while the right of emi- 
gration remains, it may think, wbi bene est, ibi patria. 
Perhaps it may adopt that nobler sentiment, ferro pa- 
triam, libertatem que recuperare. But uncertain as is 
the nature of the remedy which the South will employ, yet 
it is to be hoped some efficacious one will be unanimously 
adopted. Their concerted and firm action will recover the 
Constitution from the hands of its enemies and will enable 
them to obtain sufficient guarantees for the future inviolability 
of their rights. ‘Then we shall have union without consoli- 
dation, a democracy without the despotism of majorities. 
The Constitution will be at once a fortress and a temple, a 
fortress, which no rude hand can successfully assail,—a 
temple, which no impious invader can penetrate. 

The time for action is, however, yet distant. Another 
congressional election is at hand, and the delegates may 
perhaps carry to the capital, more reverence for justice and 
the common weal. But we would warn our fellow citizens 
not to expect too much, nor, indeed, too confidently to ex- 
pect anything from that event. Though the Whig party 
should be defeated, their victors may be equally as hostile to 
the South. Our main reliance is upon the issue of the presi- 
dential election. Success, in that contest, will secure the 
peace of the country, and establish the only just policy,— 
Compromise. 
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Art. IX.—The Dial. A Magazine for Literature, 
Philosophy and Religion. Boston: Published by E. 
P. Peabody. 1841-2. 


We have before us two volumes of “the Dial,” the organ 
of the Transcendental party in New England. It is a 
work of great interest and ability, though remarkable for 
the expression of opinions that are eccentric and startling, 
and admitted by their advocates to be in advance of the 
times in which we live. 'The Transcendentalists are the 
enemies of antiquity, and equally hostile to existing insti- 
tutions, and prevaling systems in morals, in philosophy and 
religion. They are the champions of change and reform 
in all things. Truth is the object of their idolatry, but 
truth, according to the old maxim, lies at the bottom of a 
well, and they tell us that we have nothing to draw with, 
and that the well is deep, but if we will accept their assistance, 
that they will furnish the necessary appliances, and help us 
to draw up the bucket. 

They inform us, moreover, that they “possess little in com- 
mon but the love of intellectual freedom, and the hope of 
social progress ; that they are united by sympathy of spirit 
not by agreement in speculation; that their faith is in 
Divine Providence, rather than in human prescription ; that 
their hearts are more in the future than in the past; that 
they trust the living soul rather than the dead letter; and 
that they aim to promote the constant evolution of truth, 
not the petrefaction of opinion.” 

It may be difficult to define the views of those who do 
not agree in speculation,—who have no common creed or 
set of opinions to distinguish them as a sect or party. What 
do the Transcendentalists believe? What are the cardinal 
points of their system? are questions therefore which are 
oftener asked with an eager curiosity, than satisfactorily 
answered, even by themselves. If the truth must be 
spoken, they have no system. They are bound together, 
they tell us, simply, by sympathy of spirit; but sympathy 
founded on anything else than a community of views, is an 
anomaly in morals and in the history of the human mind. 
No sect was ever yet built up by feelings and sympathies 
alone, without some recognized principles of thought and 
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action commanding the concurrence of the individual 
minds which composed it. ‘The love of intellectual free- 
dom is not a bond of union, but rather an occasion of se- 
paration. The freer men are, the more independent they 
become of each other, and the less they have in common. 
Each individual follows the guidance or inspiration of his 
own mind, speculates for himself, and regards the subjects 
of his inquiry and investigation, under aspects different from 
those in which they appear to his neighbor. Freedom 
causes men to take different roads, and taking different 
roads, they naturally arrive at different conclusions. They 
may love progress, but if they love freedom more, they will 
be seldom found on the same path in company. They may 
have more faith in Providence than in human dogmas, but 
this faith they possess in common with al! justly think- 
ing minds, and it gives them no distinct position by 
which they may be known and separated from the rest 
of the world, as a peculiar people. If they sympathise 
with the future; if they have little affection for the 
past, and regard it as a thing for which they have 
no furiher use, and are disposcd to treat it with indif- 
ference, if not contempt,—still, what do they know of the 
future? And how can they feel for that which is not, and 
which to them may never be? And why is the present, 
which has greater claims npon their regard, wholly over- 
looked by them, while they stretch out their arms with an 
unavailing grasp to that which is beyond their reach? 
They aim at the evolution of truth and the downfa! of 
opinion, but unless they are more than mortal, unless they 
make indubitable discoveries in moral science, what can 
they do more than others have done before them,—simply 
entertain a modest opinion of what the truth is, and express, 
without dogmatism, the reasons which have swayed their 
judgments ? 'To the question, then, What do the Transcen- 
dentalists believe, the answer is, They know not what to 
believe. They are prone to speculate without believing. 
There is nothing very tangible, nothing very clearly de- 
fined in their faith, regarding them as a distinct sect of phi- 
losophers or christians. Without belonging exactly to the 
school of Pyrrho, they yet doubt much, and without having 
effected radical reforms in any department of human in- 
quiry or practice, they are still full of schemes. 
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The Transcendentalists are not, as yet, a numerous class 
in this country, nor is it probable, that they ever will be so 
anywhere. ‘T'hey are eminently intellectual persons, and 
these are usually a rare and select class in every community. 
They have few leaders and few followers. Perhaps it 
would be more proper to say, that they have no leaders,— 
that they are simply seekers and followers,—that to seek the 
truth and follow after it is their special vocation. This 
state of their social relations results from their love of free- 
dom and independence. They are advocates of the equality 
of the human race. They cannot brook the idea of the 
slightest subordination of man to man. When, a few 
months since, they came together at Boston, in order to dis- 
cuss the question, whether, as a sect, they ought to observe 
the sabbath, the first difficulty that presented itself, was the 
election of a chairman to preside over their deliberations. 
But, by the election of a chairman, they would virtually 
acknowledge a difference among their peers ;—they would 
establish a precedence, and what would then become of 
their doctrine of equality? It was a nice matter. Faith and 
conscience were in it, and we may suppose there was a reluc- 
tant surrender of a portion of each man’s individual rights, 
when, after much discussion about liberty and about sacri- 
fice, they finally consented, for the sake of the good of the 
whole, to appoint an individual to preside over their meet- 
ing. ‘That without settling the point in controversy, about 
the sabbath, the assembly should, as we are told, have been 
broken up in a state of inextricable confusion, is not sur- 
prizing, when we consider the nature of the free and bound- 
ing spirits of which it was composed,—men who might be 
compared to so many wild horses for the first time put in 
harness, but who not relishing the restraint of bit and rein 
and trace, kick up their heels, till they break loose from each 
other, and, exulting in their new-found liberty, rush through 
the streets in all directions. 

It is this new-found liberty, joined to the sympathy they 
profess to cherish, which constitutes the charm of their as- 
sociation, and which attracts to their side, and to a céoper- 
ation in their plans, the young, the enthusiastic and the am- 
bitious,—all, in a word, who are dissatisfied with the past 
history of the world, and the achievements of those who 
have peopled it, all who are disgusted with venerable and 
21 VOL. 1.—NOo. 4. 
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time-worn theories, and who would throw around religion, 
literature and philosophy, scmething of the freshness, glow 
and life of youthful imaginations; who would have the 
whole field of speculation open before them, from which to 
cull and select at pleasure, as purveyors for the rest of their 
race. 

There is something interesting and striking in this move- 
ment of cultivated minds ; but what are to be the results to 
art, to science, to society, time only can develop. At pre- 
sent, we see only the action of individuals, isolated from the 
mass, thinking independently and availing themselves of 
the liberty and toleration they enjoy, to express bold and 
original thoughts without reserve. If we would know, 
therefore, what 'Transcendentalists think, how they speculate, 
how they philosophize, and what religion they are of, we 
cannot ascertain these matters by consulting any system, 
code or creed which they have promulgated, for none such 
is to be found, but only by examining the writings of their 
gifted scholars, of whom they have many in their ranks,— 
individuals whose opinions are their own, and of which they 
do not divide the responsibility with others, even of their own 
sect. It is quite immaterial which of their works we take up. 
They are all,—at least all that we have seen,—distinguished 
by vigor of thought, freedom of opinion, and bold, strik- 
ing, and often original views of things, disfigured occasion- 
ally by an outlandish and affected mode of expression, and 
again as often clothed in a style of exceeding beauty, ani- 
mation, simplicity and elegance. The “ Dial” comprises 
essays and discussions upon various topics of much interest, 
prepared by their choicest and most approved writers, and 
we cannot better unfold to our readers the peculiar views, 
faith and hopes entertained by this new sect, or rather of 
individuals belonging to it, than by drawing our information 
from this source,—a source of unquestionable authority. 

Transcendentalism originally, in this country, contem- 
plated not so much philosophical, as religious reforms; but 
still it embraces both objects, as well as new views of society 
and of progress. As a class of religionists, they believe in 
primitive original instincts, impressions or ideas, which 
reveal religious truth to all men alike, and which are tanta- 
mount to divine inspiration. This feature in their religious 
faith would seem to associate them in fact, though not in 
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name, with the followers of George Fox and William Penn. 
Both sects hold equally to the doctrine and maintain the 
supremacy of an inner light, and derive their ideas, as they 
suppose, of the true, the absolute, the perfect, the infinite 
and the eternal from this source, and not from logic, nor yet 
from Revelation. Their views of religion modify their 
philosophical opinions, and they accordingly reject, in toto, 
the theory of Locke as to the mode of acquiring our ideas, 
while their speculations upon liberty would lead them to reér- 
ganize society, and place all men, as we have said, more 
upon a footing of equality, than they have heretofore occu- 
pied in any age, or under any, the freést, government. 
Transcendentalism, accordingly, is thus defined : 


“Tt is the recognition in manof the capacity of knowing truth in- 
tuitively, or of attaining a scientific knowledge of an order of existence 
transcending the reach of the senses, and of which we can have no 
sensible experience.” vol. 2, p. 90. 


Upon turning over the pages of the work before us, we 
find a chapter with this title,—“'The Re.igion of Beauty,” 
—and, upon examining it, we might expect to discover the 
opinions of, at least, one of their writers on the subject of 
religion: 





“ Religion,” says the writer, “makes man sensible to beauty, and 
beauty, in its turn, disposes to religion. Beauty is the revelation of the 
soul to the senses. [In all this outward beauty,—these soft swells 
and curves of the landscape, which seem to be the earth’s smile ;— 
this inexhaustible variety of form and colors and motion, not pro- 
miscuous, but woven together in as natural a harmony as the thoughts 
in a poem ; this mysterious hyeroglyphic of the flowers ; this running 
alphabet of tangled vine and bending grass, studded with golden 
paints ; this all-embracing perspective of distance, rounding altogether 
into one rainbow-colored sphere, so perfect that the senses and the 
sou] roam abroad over it unsated, feeling the presence and perfection 
of the whole in each part ; this perfect accord of sights, sounds, mo- 
tions and fragrance, all tuned to one harmony, out of which run me- 
lodies inexhaustible of every mood and measure ; in all this man first 
feels that God is without him as well as within him, that nature too is 
holy ; and can he bear to find himself the sole exception !”’ vol. i. p. 18. 

“I hold, then, that without a cultivation of the sense of beauty, 
chiefly to be drunken from the open fountains of nature, there can be 
no healthy and sound moral development. The sense of beauty is 
attended with a certain reverence; we dare not mar what looks so 
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perfect. This sense, too, has a something like conscience contained 
in it. We feel bound to do and be ourselves something worthy of 
the beauty we are permitted to admire. 

It is the instinctive expectation of all minds that what is ex- 
cellent shall also be beautiful, lovely, natural and free. Beauty 
always suggests the thought of the perfect. Every thing beautiful is 
emblematic of something spiritual. Itself limited, its meanings and 
suggestions are infinite. In it we seem to see all in one. Each 
beautiful thing, each dew-drop, each leaf, each true work of poet’s, 
painter’s, or musician’s art, seems an epitome of the creation,—is 
it not God revealed through the senses? Is not every beautiful thing 
a divine hint thrown out to us? Does not the soul begin to dream 
of its own boundless capacities when it has felt beauty?” vol. i. 
pp. 19, 20, 21. 


It has been remarked by some one, that truth moves 
in acircle rather than a right line,—a position somewhat 
opposed to the doctrine of the indefinite progress of the hu- 
man faculties, but yet one that seems to us perfectly just, if 
we draw our conclusions from the history of the past. 
What is this idea of the “Religion of Beauty,” but an 
approximation toward the ancient idea, entertained by the 
Greeks, of the Beautiful, regarded as a standard of action ? 
We say an approximation, for the Transcendentalists, 
notwithstanding their desire to leave their predecessors far 
behind them, and to advance only new truths and start- 
ling propositions, do not seem, with all thei: ambitious ad- 
vances to have come quite up to the point which Plato, 
ages since, attained, as regards the Beautiful in Morals 
and in Religion. They have caught only some faint 
glimpses of the dawn, as ve begins to purple the east. 

The True, the Fit, the Reasonable, the Useful, may all 
be safely adopted, as rules of conduct; but there is a deeper 
and more comprehensive philosophy embraced in the Beau- 
tiful than in any of them, for the Beautiful includes them 
all, as might easily be demonstrated. The sentiment of it is 
an involuntary one, springing up in the breast of every hu- 
man being, without effort, the instant any beautiful object is 
presented for contemplation. Our souls, we can scarcely 
say how or why, are moved by a sweet and pleasing im- 
pulse. Our hearts beat less sluggishly than before. A fresher 
life circulates through our veins. Joy sparkles in the eye, 
and dawns over the brow. Our affections sympathise with 
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the seen or unseen charm; and our lips, as if suddenly 
touched with holy fire, become eloquent with praise. Man 
should aim at the Beautiful, in thought and in action. It is 
the high vocation of the soul. The love of it should be 
cherished ; for the Beautiful, the more it is contemplated, 
becomes a motive of action, and imparts a kindling energy, 
—a species of enthusiasm, which is indispensable to all high 
and generous effort. 

The sense of the Beautiful may be improved and culti- 
vated, till it attains a high degree of refinement, by dwelling 
constantly among beautiful objects of contemplation,— by 
carefully directing attention to those objects, and by repeat- 
edly revolving over their peculiar beauties in our minds. 
We thus become more alive to Beauty; the natural senti- 
ment of it is more fully developed, and the grace of the 
object contemplated, reflects back something of its loveliness 
upon the observer himself. His heart is swelled with a 
holier inspiration, and he walks forth, unconsciously to 
himself, but under the glad inspection of the world, glow- 
ing with anew and more resplendent beauty. 

The sentiment of Beauty belongs to the soul, and is as 
truly a sense of the soul, as sight and hearing are senses of 
the body, and we might with equal propriety, and with as 
fair an expectation of having our questioned answered, in- 
quire, why the eye sees, or the ear hears, or the tongue 
speaks, as ask, why the soul perceives the Beautiful and the 
Lovely. The Creator has constituted it with such a power 
of apprehending Beauty, or in other words, with a power 
of perceiving those qualities in objects, whose perception 
imparts the highest delight tothe mind. We are willing,along 
with the Transcendentalists, to regard this power as, in 
a certain sense, a primitive instinct,—an original revelation 
of Beauty to the soul, which is nearly allied to religion. 

But what elements enter into our idea of this Moral 
Beauty? It results, we believe, not from the display of any 
one moral attribute or perfection, but from the union of 
several. It is not truth alone, nor power alone, but it is 
truth and power and goodness and knowledge and justice 
united to each other and céoperating together, which con- 
stitute the perfection of Moral Beauty. The beauty does 
not seem to stand apart and constitute by itself an isolated 
attribute, but is rather a result, flowing necessarily from the 
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mingling together of various moral qualities or perfections, 
rendering beauty the consequence, or the sum total,—so to 
speak,—of all of them united. 

If any one moral quality is to be singled out as more 
beautiful than the rest, that quality certainly is Goodness. 
There is a gracefulness, an attractive charm in Goodness, 
that does not seem so completely to appertain to Truth, to 
Power, to Justice, or to any other moral quality in the ab- 
stract; but still, if we proceed to analyze this quality, al- 
though it may be regarded singly and be separately admired, 
yet by its very nature and a sort of necessity, it includes 
the rest, or draws the other moral perfections into action 
along with it ; for what is so powerful as Goodness? What 
other quality exerts such an irresistible sway over the 
heartsof men? Goodness is power,—power that may not 
always be acknowledged, but power which is always felt, 
like the love from which it springs. And there can be no 
doubt that the best acts,—the acts which result from Good- 
ness.—are the wisest acts upon the whole, the most just to 
mankind, and the most true in their application to the na- 
ture of man and the nature of things; so that power and 
justice and wisdom and truth are all included, to a greater 
or less extent, in Goodness, and Beauty results from their 
union and céoperation. 

That the advocates of a purely spiritual philosophy, 
who sympathize deeply with Plato and Des Caren and 
reject the theories of Bacon and Locke, Hume and Paley, 
which, they tell us, lead to scepticism and end in atheism, 
should regard Beauty chiefly in its material forms, rather 
than under its moral aspects, as is the case in the essay 
we are now considering, appears somewhat surprizing. 
But such is the fact. To “look through Nature up to 
Nature’s God,” is not enough for them. They wish to see 
God in Nature, which is only his handiwork, “Each 


beautiful thing, each dew-drop, each leaf,—is it not God,” 
they ask, “revealed through the senses?” They thus 


identify God and Nature, and wherever they find Beauty, 
ee that they find God. They merge the cause in the 
eflect, and the effect in the cause which produces it, and 
then pay homage to Beautiful Nature, as to God. And 
what is this more or less than Pantheism?—a system 
which identifies every thing with God, and God with 
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every thing? And to what does a belief in Pantheism, 
lead, save to Atheism, on one hand, which acknowledges 
no God separate from Nature, or to Polytheism, on the 
other, which, perceiving the necessity of a living and 
creating power, supposes, with the Greeks, a God or a 
genius to preside over every department of nature, 
whether animate or inanimate or purely spiritual ? Such,— 
if we have not misapprehended it,—is the tendency of Trans- 
cendentalism, and of every religion, which looks upon 
the material and living forms of Nature as any thing else 
than as symbols or foot-prints of the Deity,—as mani- 
festations of the divine power and goodness, or which 
expects to find the elements of everlasting and unfading 
Beauty in any other source than in the united perfections 
of the Creator himself. That such consequences are ad- 
mitted by the Transcendentalists we do not affirm, but 
their system,—if system it can be called,—fairly involves 
them, and they have been, accordingly, and sti!l are, re- 
garded as constituting one of its most objectionable 
features. 

There are, however, other primitive instincts or innate 
sentiments or ideas, beside the sentiment of the Beautiful 
which, according to the doctrines of this sect, enter into 
and constitute an essential part of man’s moral nature, and 
these are ideas of the Absolute, the True, the Perfect, the 
Right, the Infinite, the Eternal,—the ideas of God, of Duty 
and of Immortality ; in a word, all man’s highest con- 
ceptions of moral obligation, of well-being and of destiny, 
are instinctive-—wrought into the frame-work of the 
soul by the hand of the Creator,— indicate its high functions, 
—constitute the irrevocable laws of its action, derive no- 
thing from sense, owe nothing to experience, gain nothing 
from reflection, are anterior to Revelation, and of equally 
high authority with it. Such is the theory of primitive 
intuitions, which constitute the foundation of the Critical or 
Transcendental Philosophy, and its advocates think they 


have gained much for truth, for religion and for science 
by its adoption. It is peculiarly a dogmatic system. It as- 
sumes everything. It leaves nothing to reasoning. It 
notes no differences, makes no comparisons, draws no con- 
clusions. It asserts that the fact is so or so, and disdains 
to demonstrate it. Sensible facts, it assumes, are perceived 
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through the instrumentality of the senses, but Transcenden- 
tal truths are perceived by the mind directly. It toils not 
to discover them by laborious investigation and elaborate 
inductions from facts, nor does it get at them by the equally 
tedious process of analysis. ‘The Transcendentalists, there- 
fore, commence where other philosophers end, by assum- 
ing, asserting and taking for granted as postulates and 
axioms, what other minds arrive at, only after a strict ex- 
amination and by a rigid process of demonstration. 

They reject, as a matter of course, Mr. Locke’s theory of 
sensation and reflection entirely, maintaining the directly 
opposite doctrine of innate ideas, which it was the prin- 
cipal object of Mr. Locke, in his great work, “on the 
Human Understanding,” to refute. They insist that this 
material philosophy, as they term it, is sceptical and athe- 
istical in its tendencies, and that nothing but the deep and 
overmastering piety of its founder prevented him from 
being the victim of his ownerrors. The tendencies of the 
more spiritual philosophy of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Cole- 
ridge and Cousin, of the Transcendental school, may not 
appear in the sequel, as we believe, to be any more favor- 
able to the claims, either of natural or revealed religion. 
The objections to Locke’s theory, are thus ingeniously 
stated : 


“Tt seems obvious, at first sight, that, denying to the mind any pri- 
mary principles, and reflection being, by the definition, only the notice 
which the mind, this blank piece of paper, takes of its own operations, 
reflection can add nothing to the stock of ideas furnished by sensation. 
It is a mere spectator ; its office merely to note impressions. The ope- 
rations of the mind being confied to the sensible idea, can originate no 
new idea ; can deduce nothing from the sensible idea, but what is con- 
tained in it ; according to a well-known and fundamental rule of logic. 
It cannot compare and infer ; for there are no ideas in the mind with 
which to compare the sensible idea; and by comparing one sensible 
idea with another, no result can be obtained beyond them. Besides, 
the very act of comparing, implies the abstract ideas of identity and 
difference, which must, therefore, have been prior to sensible expe- 
rience. Abstract ideas are entirely beyond the power of the senses. 
The eye conveys to the mind the idea of atree. Reflection can only 
denote the operation of the mind upon this idea; that is, note the im- 
pression it makes. The tree is a tree, that is all. Reflection can do 
no more with a second, a third, a thousandth. Without the prior ab- 
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stract ideas of number, identity, relation, beauty, and others, or some 
idea still more abstract, from which these are derived, I see not how 
reflection can deduce more from a thousand than from one. There is 
a tree, and that isall. So that, after all, these two sources of ideas are 
resolved into one, and sensation, the experience of the senses, is the 
only foundation of knowledge. Give reflection the largest power that 
is claimed for it; so long as original ideas, the faculty of intuitive per- 
ception, of primitive and direct consciousness is excluded ; it cannot 
advance beyond the outward and the visible ; it cannot infer the infi- 
nite from the finite, the spiritual from the material. The infinite and 
spiritual are absolutely unknown and inconceivable. Or, at the best, 
faith is only the preponderance of probabilities ; immortality, an unsub- 
stantial longing ; and God is reduced toa logical possibility. In short, 
mind is subordinated to matter, bound down by the fetters of earth to 
the transitory and corruptible, and cannot rise, with an unfaltering 


wing, into the region of the infinite and imperishable.” vol. ii. pp. 
88-9. 


The latter experiment the Transcendentalists are disposed 
to make. They falter before no difficulties. The region 
of the infinite is as familiar territory to them as the town 
in which they live. The limits of the visible are quite 
too narrow for their gaze. They leap over them with 
an exulting bound, and aiming at the boldest and most 
daring flights, soon transcend all the limits of sense and 
experience. There is more of bravery than of prudence 
in these attempts, as there is more of sophistry than of 
logic in their argument. In theology, they elsewhere tell 
us, that there are two things to be considered, Facts and 
No- Facts. “ When Charles Il. asked the Royal Society, 
‘Why a living fish put into a vessel of water added 
nothing to the weight of the water!’ there were enough 
to devise a theory, and explain the fact, ‘by the upward 
pressure of the water, ‘the buoyancy of air in the living 
fish” ‘its motion and the réaction of the water, but when 
some one ventured to verify the fact, it was found to be 
no-fact.” This is one of their own illustrations, and it ap- 
plies with as much force to the Transcendental Philosophy 
as to Theology, which, they tell us, is, as yet, in its in- 
fancy. The facts contained in it are either no facts, or 
are so few in number as to resemble the two grains of 
wheat in a bushel of chaff. Their unqualified assertions 
are to be met by as uncompromising a denial, and their 
22 VOL. 0.—No. 4. 
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theory, resting on an hypothesis of sand, will be swept 
away by the first gale of wind that passes over the airy- 
built structure. It is, then, we say, no fact in Locke’s system 
that the office of reflection is to be a “mere spectator,” and to 
“note impressions.” It has the higher function which 
Locke claims for it,—that of noticing the operations of the 
mind itself. According to his theory, there are two 
sources of our ideas, one, the objects of sensation, the other, 
the operations of our own minds in perceiving, remem- 
bering, comparing, compounding, abstracting &c. It is no 
fact, that the operations of the mind are confined wholly 
to sensible ideas, since by reflection, every man has the 
power of turning his mind inward upon itself, and ob- 
serving its actions about the ideas it has, and thence, of 
deriving other ideas, which may be as distinctly objects 
of contemplation as any that are derived from the external 
world. It is no fact, that by comparing one sensible idea 
with another, no result can be obtained beyond them, for 
this further result can be obtained,—a knowledge of the 
differences that exist between them. It is no fact, when 
the eye conveys to the mind the idea of a tree, that the idea 
of a tree is all that is communicated, for if there be one 
tree, the mind gets the further idea of unity. and if there 
be two, three or a thousand trees, it gets the further idea 
of diversity. Whatever we consider, as one thing, suggests 
the idea of unity, and whatever we consider, as several 
things, suggests the idea of diversity, and the mind gets 
these abstract ideas of unity and diversity as soon as it 
perceives objects which are either one or several, and it is 
not necessary to suppose them as existing in the mind 
anterior to such perception. We might, as properly, 
insist, that the idea of comparison is an instinctive or 
innate idea, as that the idea of unity is, when we all 
know that the mind gets that idea by reflecting on the 
operation of the mind in comparing, and so of other ab- 
stract ideas, that result from the reflection of the mind 
upon its own operations. 


“ Kant, instead of attempting to prove what he considered vain, the 
existence of God, virtue and an immortal soul, by inferences drawn, as 
the conclusion of all philosophy, from the world of sense ; found these 
things written as the beginning of all philosophy, in obscured but in- 
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effaceable characters, within our inmost being, and themselves first af- 
fording any certainty and clear meaning to that very world of sense, 
by which we endeavour to demonstrate them! God is, nay alone is; 
for we cannot say, with like emphasis, that any thing else is. This 
is the absolute, the primitively true, which the philosopher seeks.” 
vol. ii. p. 91. 


If the idea of the existence of a God be innate, it must 
be universal. Such a belief must be prevalent in all na- 
tions and all ages of the world. But this is not the case. 
There have been people who have had no idea of a God 
whatever. Such belief, too, must be uniform, but nothing 
is more different than the ideas which men entertain of the 
nature and attributes of the Supreme Being. Some re- 
gard him as a purely spiritual being, while others clothe 
him in a material form. Now the idea of a God, if it con- 
vey any idea to the mind at all, must include the idea of 
what God is, and among other ideas, must include those of 
his unity, his spirituality, his unbounded benevolence, 
power, knowledge and justice. But these ideas are not en- 
tertained by heathen and idolatrous nations, who worship 
many gods, and attribute to their gods the powers and 
passions, virtues and vices of men. What unenlightened 
mind entertains a just idea, or any idea at all, of God’s un- 
derived existence’ Surely this is not an innate idea, buta 
conclusion to which the mind comes by a carefully con- 
ducted and strict process of reasoning. Has a child any 
knowledge of this idea, before he is taught it by his parents 
or teachers? This will scarcely be pretended. Who has 
ever seen such a child? But if any human being, young or 
old, barbarous or civilized, heathen or christian, can be 
found, who has no idea of the existence of a God, and of 
what God is,—then the supposition of an innate idea or 
intuitive perception of a God must be abandoned, since, if 
such innate idea exist at all, it must be universal ;—all na- 
tions, in every stage of civilization and improvement, must 
entertain it, and it must be the same idea in all minds, for 
if it be an idea of more or less than a Ged, it is not an idea 
of God, in the proper sense of the word. If this theory 
were true, there would be no atheists in the world, for the 
innate idea of a God universally prevalent, would preclude 
the possibility of atheism. If it were true, there would be no 
occasion to demonstrate the existence of a God, for the idea 
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of a God being strictly innate,—the result of an intuitive 
perception of the fact, a resort to inductions, proofs and 
arguments to substantiate it, would be unnecessary and 
useless. 

Virtue is another of those ineffaceable characters which, 
according to Kant, is originally impressed upon the mind 
by the Creator, and forms a part of its original constitution. 
The idea of it, he thinks, is innate in the human mind, But 
what is virtue? What is the rule of action? How often 
have these questions been asked, and what a variety of an- 
swers have been given to them! Each philosopher sets up 
his own rule of action, and calls conformity to that stand- 
ard, virtue. Right Reason, the Fitness of things, God’s will, 
the Useful, the Agreeable, the Beautiful, the True, have each 
had their strenuous advocates, and sometimes one of these 
theories has prevailed, and sometimes another. The very 
fact, that a difference of opinion has existed among men 
upon this subject, and that these differences have been 
created by education, by religious creeds, by the books 
which men read, proves that the idea of it is not innate, 
for if innate, it would be the same idea in all minds; the 
philosopher would have no advantage over the unlettered 
man in its interpretation: indeed, it would require no in- 
terpretation, no labored argument to prove its correctness. 
There it would be, stamped upon the human mind, wherever 
man is found, in “ the ineffaceable characters” which Kant 
supposes,—to be known and read of all men,—and if in- 
eflaceable, not liable to change. 

So, with the idea of the Soul’s Immortality,—another of 
those truths, which, according to the Transcendental Phil- 
osophy, are derived from intuition—another first principle, 
that is to be taken for granted. Iftaken for granted in the 
present age, why, we ask, was it notalwaysso?’ Why was 
it reserved for the advocates of an inner light to take that 
for granted, which other philosophers have had to prove ? 
If the record of it be contained in every man’s mind, with- 
out proof, why is not the doctrine everywhere believed ? 
Who, in such case, with atheists and the advocates of anni- 
hilation, would venture to affirm, that when the body dies, 
the soul ceases its functions, never to be resumed again, or 
with the materialists, that the body is the soul, and when the 
former returns to the dust as it was, that the soul, too, being 
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material, is dissipated to the elements? If the doctrine 
or idea of the Soul’s Immortality were, as is pretended, 
wrought into the frame-work of man’s moral nature by the 
finger of the Deity, it never could be eradicated, it never 
could be denied, so long as the soul itself should last. 

We have said, that, in our view, the principles of the 
Transcendental Philosophy lead to scepticism. It will be 
admitted that the ideas of God, of virtue, of immortality 
lie at the foundation of all religion, but if these ideas are in- 
nate,—if they are impressed in ineflaceable characters upon 
the mind of every human being at his birth, then they clearly 
supersede the necessity of being subsequently made known 
to him in any manner whatever. We call Nature, the external 
world, the heavens and earth and the human soul, a sacred 
volume, covered all over with letters of living light, in which 
not only God’s existence is made known to the world, but 
also his goodness, his power and his glory. In reading this 
great and open volume of Nature,if we would under- 
stand it aright, we must employ the faculties which God 
has given us for the purpose. And the same is equally 
true of the volume of Divine Revelation. But, if the great 
doctrines of religion, the Being and Perfections of God, 
man’s Duty, and the doctrine of Immortality are, as Kant 
affirms, written upon our inmost being in ineffaceable 
characters, then both Natural and Revealed Religion —the 
study of God in his works and his Word, are wholly un- 
necessary, inasmuch as they are superseded by this inner 
light of the soul, and by these revelations of truth, which are 
bequeathed to it by the Deity himself at the time of its 
creation, as a sacred and inalienable inheritance. The 
truth—God’s truth, truth of the highest order, and such 
as is most essential to man’s well-being in this world and 
the next, is written upon the human mind by its Divine 
Author, and it is not necessary to seek it elsewhere. Why 
should man do so? He knows all that he requires to know 
of these matters by the revelations of his own mind, 
which, according to this theory, are as infallibly true as 
any revelationcan be. The truth of Christianity itself is, 
in fact, to be tested by its conformity to this higher reve- 
lation. Former methods of establishing the authenticity 
and divine authority of our Religion, are, accordingly, to be 
abandoned as visionary, and the inner light of the Tran- 
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scendentalits to be adopted in their stead, as the only true 
interpreter. The old philosophy, we are told, 


“Denying to man the intuition of the infinite and the true, compels 
us to scrutinize the claims of religion with the poor and fallible logic 
of sensation ; to rest its truths exclusively upon the authenticity of 
old manuscripts, of which the original writing is to be deciphered, 
and, by a laborious process, restored, and brought up from under the 
jater glosses, which have been written over and nearly obliterated it ; 
upon the interpretation of Greek and Hebrew particles ;—upon scat- 
tered fragments of the fathers of the first centuries, picked up here 
and there amid the accidental relics of ancient literature ;—upon the 
agreement of certain events in the Christian history, with vague and 
isolated passages of the Jewish writings ;—upon the reality of cer- 
tain miracles reported in the writings of Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John,—sensation being all the while unable to define or recognize 
a miracle, or to show how it may prove the divine authority of him 
who works it; and all other truths depending upon the competence and 
integrity of those historians: and upon the question whether the his- 
tories, which we have received as theirs, are the veritable histories 
written by the Apostles. Be all these points determined as clearly 
as they may be by philology and logic, verbal criticism and balancing of 
testimony, the highest conviction they can produce is only a prob- 
ability that Christianity is true. However high the degree of prob- 
ability attained, the result still leaves a portion of doubt in the 
mind. As a consequence, too, it becomes a religion of the letter ; 
and its rites, from spiritual symbols, become the substance of holiness. 
Christianity is not a revelation to this age and to all time; but a 
cunning historical problem for learned men and scholars to discover.” 
vol. ii. pp. 94-5. 


So that all our books, entitled “Evidences of the 
Christian Religion,” make out for us nothing but “a 
cunning historical problem,” and “produce only a_proba- 
bility that Christianity is true.” If this paragraph had ap- 
peared in such a work as Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” we 
should not have been surprized, but it is truly remarkable, 
coming from the quarter that it does. We believe, how- 
ever, that the Transcendentalists, notwithstanding their 
outward professions of regard for Revelation, have little 
respect for the New Testament, and much less for the Old. 
What has “sensation” to do with the “claims of religion” 
and “the authenticity of manuscripts?” Who ever sup- 
posed that it was the province of “ sensation” to “ define a 
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miracle, or to show how a miracle “ proved the divine au- 
thority of him who worked it?” or “the competence and 
integrity” of the sacred historians? Sensation has nothing, 
that we are aware, to do with these matters, but the in- 
quiring and reasoning mind, has much; “philosophy,” “logic,” 
“criticism” and “ testimony,” have much. These important 
questions are not to be settled by intuition, by the dash of 
a pen, or the breath of a modern prophet. There is still 
something laudable in research, properly conducted,—some- 
thing venerable in the learning of gifted minds. 

It is very plain that the Transcendentalists would decide 
the claims of all religion by a reference to their own con- 
victions of truth,—by a species of evidence “ higher than 
that of the visible world,” aud in accordance with a sys- 
tem of philosophy, which leaves nothing to the “ balancing 
of testimony,” but “affirms everything decisively,” and in- 
dependently of all reasoning and * experience.” They would 
set up anew the doctrine of Infallibility—not the In- 
fallibility of Popes, of General Councils, of Synode or of 
Churches, but the Infallibility of each man’s own mind— 
his capacity to decide, without the possibility of error, re- 
specting the True, the Absolute and the Infinite. The au- 
thority of Revelation, though nominally admitted, is thus 
virtually set aside. It has become supererogatory and ob- 
solete. If it differ from the infallible law written in men’s 
hearts, it is null and void—it is not divine. If it contain 
no more than is there written, it is no revelation. 

The religious and philosophical notions of this sect lead 
them to entertain exaggerated views of the dignity of hu- 
man nature. If every man, however stupid he may seem 
to the world, have an intuitive knowledge of the True, the 
Absolute, the Infinite, the Eternal, his intellect, at once, as- 
sumes a super-angelic character, and he becomes like a 
God, “ knowing good and evil.” Being thus independent 
and_ self-sufficient,—having a clear and infallible under- 
standing both of truth and duty, what necessity exists for 
him to look to a Supreme Being, either for the communi- 
cation of light from above, or for assistance and céopera- 
tion in his sublunary labors? If not without hope, he 
may still, depending on his own powers, pursue his course 
without God in the world, and atheism succeed to infidelity. 
We have before remarked, that Transcendentalists main- 
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tain “the natural equality of all men,” and this idea is a 
direct consequence of their system ; for if every man have 
an intuitive knowledge of the True, the Just, the Certain, 
the Infinite, this vast and comprehensive knowledge of mat- 
ters of such moment, rais°s all men to the highest pitch of 
moral and intellectual «2. uity within the possibility of ima- 
gination to conceive. We see no room left for gradation, 
no opportunity for comparison, no cause or even capacity 
for progress. All men, by their natural constitution, are as 
perfect beings as they can be. Give to the humble rustic 
an intuitive knowledge of the Infinite and the True, and you 
raise him at once to a higher grade of eminence than Locke 
or Newton ever attained. It is not surprising that those 
who have sounded the depths of the human mind, and made 
discoveries that contribute so much to the glory of their 
race, should be somewhat vain of human nature, and that 
they should occasionally burst out into the wildest rhapso- 
dies respecting the illumination of an age in which such 
wonderful and startling discoveries have been brought to 
light through their instrumentality. Truly, their talent has 
not been hid in a hapkin! But their mode of proving the 
inequality contended for is rather singular, being nothing 
more nor less than a bold and positive assumption of the fact, 
—the rationale also of their great theory of primitive and 
indestructible intuitions. Itis proper, however, that they 
should speak for themselves, and reason the point after their 
own fashion: 


“This idea,” of the equality of all men, “is a reality, in spite of 
the lame conclusions of forensic logic. It rests on a surer basis 
than sensation or reasoning from outward phenomona, or any of 
the mechanical elements of man’s nature. And well for man that it 
has a higher sanction ; that it is not of the earth, earthy, and subject 
to be cavilled at, doubted, or denied, according to the reflection it 
receives from outward things, from the contradictions of his social 
condition, and the anomalies of the political systems to which he has 
been subjected. State to any one whose interests or passious are 
not concerned in denying it, that a man is a man: that simple de- 
claration invests him with sacredness, strips off all the outward garbs of 
reverence or shame, which accident has put upon him, and places 
him, in his original divinity, upon that broad platform where there is 
nothing (1) above him or below him. ‘This principle, then,’ in the 
words of another, ‘is a deep, solemn, vital truth’ written by the Al- 
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mighty in the laws of our being, and pleaded for by all that is noble, 
and just in the promptings of our nature.’ ‘It is,’ as the noblest de- 
claration of human rights ever announced to the world, asserts, ‘a 
self evident truth ;’ a truth based, like the faith of the All-perfect, 
in the intuitions of man’s soul.” Vol. ii. p. 118. 


This is a fair specimen of the transcendental style of 
reasoning. ‘The proof of this doctrine of equality simply 
is, that it is‘self evident.’ ‘ Outward phenomena, ‘social con- 
dition, ‘political systems, have nothing to do with it. 
Even the ‘conclusions of logic, are to be set aside as 
unsatisfactory in settling so grave a question. It has ‘a 
higher sanction’ than any reasoning can furnish. And what 
is this high sanction? ‘The intuition of man’s soul? Ad- 
mirable demonstration ! when the intuitions of ninety-nine 
souls out of a hundred reveal to them the directly contrary 
hypothesis. It is enough, however, to clinch the conclusion, 
that all men are equal, to state to any one, that ‘a man is 
aman! It would be an equally good argument, we think, 
to convince a jockey, that all horses are equal, to state to 
him, that ‘a horse is a horse.’ The statement, that ‘a man 
is a man,’ has nothing to do with those physical, moral, and 
intellectual qualities, ‘which are the only data that can be 
assumed to determine the relative positions which men oc- 
cupy in respect to each other, and which, being every 
where different, cause men to be so likewise. 

If men are equal by nature, they ought to be socially 
equal. They should enter society with equal rights, per- 
form equal duties, incur equal responsibilities, and occupy 
equal rank. Their education should be equal, and their 
property also. There should be no high, no low, no rich, 
no poor among them. All, being equal in all respects, 
should have an equal voice in the administration of affairs. 
The equity of this arrangement being apparent upon their 
principles, it forms the foundation of their social system, 
which does not differ essentially, we believe, from that of 
our modern agrarians. They have endeavored to reduce 
these principles to practice, in the West Roxbury Commu- 
nity, of which the following sketch or outline is given : 


“The plan of the Community, as an Economy, is in brief this ; for 
all who have property to take stock, and receive a fixed interest 
thereon; then to keep house or board in commons, as they shall 
23 VOL. —Nno. 4. 
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severally desire, at the cost of provisions purchased at wholesale, or 
raised on the farm: and for all to labor in community, and be paid 
at a certain rate an hour, choosing their own number of hours, and 
their own kind of work. With the result of this labor, and their 
interest, they are to pay their board, and also purchase whatever else 
they require at cost, at the warehouses of the Community, which are 
to be filled by the Community as such. To perfect this economy, in 
the course of time they must have all trades, and all modes of bu- 
siness carried on among themselves, from the lowest mechanical trade, 
which contributes to the health and comfort of life, to the finest art 
which adorns it with food or drapery for the mind. 

“ All labor, whether bodily or intellectual, is to be paid for at the same 
rate of wages ; on the principle, that as the labor becomes merely 
bodily, it is a greater sacrifice to the individual laborer, to give his 
time to it; because time is desirable for the cultivation of the in- 





tellect, in exact proportion to our ignorance. Besides, intellectual 
labor involves in itself higher pleasures, and is more its own re- 
ward, than bodily labor. 

“Another reason, for setting the same pecuniary value on every kind 
of labor, is, to give outward expression to the great truth, that all 
labor is sacred, when done for a common interest. Saints and phi- 
losophers already know this, but the childish world does not ; and very 
decided measures must be taken to equalize labor, in the eyes of the 
young of the community, who are not beyond the moral influences 
of the world without them. The community will have nothing 
done within its precincts, but what is done by its own members, who 
stand all in social equality ;—that the children may not ‘learn to 
expect one kind of service from Love and Goodwill, and another trom 
the obligation of others to render it,,—a grievance of the common 
society stated, by one of the associated mothers, as destructive of the 
soul’s simplicity. Consequently, as the Universal Education will involve 
all kinds of operation necessary to the comforts and elegancies of life, 
every associate, even if he be the digger of a ditch as his highest 
accomplishment, will be an instructor in that to the young members. 
Nor will this elevation of bodily labor be liable to lower the tone of 
manners and refinement in the community. The ‘children of light’ 
are not altogether unwise in their generation. They have an invi- 
sible but all-powerful guard of principles. Minds incapable of refine- 
ment will not be attracted into this association. It is an ideal com- 
munity, and only to the ideally inclined will it be attractive; but 
these are to be found in every rank of life, under every shadow of 
circumstance. Even among the diggers in the ditch are to be found 
some, who, through religious cultivation, can look down, in meek su- 
periority, upon the outwardly refined and the book-learned.” vol. ii. pp. 


262, 363. 
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The following are the regulations of the ‘Community’ 
respecting labor : 


“The hours of labor for the Association will be limited by a ge- 
neral law, and can be curtailed at the will of the individual still 
more ; and means will be given to all for intellectual improvement 
and for social intercourse, calculated to refine and expand. The hours 
redeemed from labor by community, will not be réapplied to the acqui- 
sition of wealth, but to the production of intellectual goods. This com- 
munity aims to be rich, not in the metallic representative of wealth, 
but in the wealth itself which money should represent ; namely, LEI- 
SURE TO LIVE IN ALL THE FACULTIES OF THE SOUL. As a community, 
it will traffic with the world at large, in the products of agricultural 
labor ; and it will sell education to as many young persons as can be 
domesticated in the families and enter into the common life with their 
own children. In the end, it hopes to be enabled to provide—not only 
all the necessaries, but all the elegances desirable for bodily and spi- 
ritual health ; books, apparatus, collections for science, works of art, 
means of beautiful amusement. These things are to be common to 
all ; and thus that object, which alone gilds and refines the passion for 
individual accumulation, will no longer exist for desire, and whenever 
the sordid passion appears, it will be seen in its naked selfishness. In 
its ultimate success, the community will realize all the ends which sel- 
fishness seeks, but involved in spiritual blessings, which only greatness 
of soul can aspire after.’ V’ol. ii. pp. 363, 364. 


This ‘ideal Community’ is, in some degree, exclusive, and 
there are certain classes of persons who wil! not be permit- 
ted to enter it: 


“ Whoever is satisfied with society, as it is ; whose sense of justice 
is not wounded by its common action, institutions, spirit of commerce, 
has no business with this community; neither has any one who is wil- 
ling to have other men (needing more time for intellectual cultivation 
than himself,) give their best hours and strength to bodily labor, to 
secure himself immunity therefrom. And whoever does not measure 
what society owes to its members, of cherishing and instruction, by the 
needs of the individuals that compose it, has no lot in this new society. 
Whoever is willing to receive from his fellow-men that, for which he 
gives no equivalent, will stay away from its precincts forever.” Vol ii. 


pp. 364-5. 


Each person chooses his own pursuit or occupation, fol- 
lowing the bent of his own inclination or genius. Upon 
this subject, the following sensible remar ks are offered : 
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“This plan of letting all persons choose their own departments of 
action, will immediately place the Genius of Instruction on its throne. 
Communication is the life of spiritual life. Knowledge pours itself out 
upon ignorance by a native impulse. All the arts crave response. 
“ Wispom cries.” If every man and woman taught only what they 
loved, and so many hours as they could naturally communicate, instruc- 
tion would cease to be a drudgery, and we may add, learning would be 
no longer atask. The known accomplishments of many of the mem- 
bers of this association, have already secured it an interest in the public 
mind, as a school of literary advantages quite superior. Most of the 
associates have had long practical experience in the details of teaching, 
and have groaned under the necessity of taking their method and law 
from custom or caprice, when they would rather have found it in the 
nature of the thing taught, and the condition of the pupil to be in- 
structed. Each instructor appoints his hours of study or recitation, 
and the scholars or the parents of the children, or the educational 
committee choose the studies, for the time, and the pupils submit, as 
they pursue their studies with any teacher, to his regulations.” Vol. 
ii. pp. 365-6. 


We wish that our limits permitted us to enter more fully 
into the details of the plan which ‘ the children of the light’ 
have adopted, for the regulation of this singular community. 
Enough, however, has been quoted, to show that the ele- 
ments of freedom enter largely into the design or plan of 
the institution, and that it recognizes, to the fullest possible 
extent, the equality of the individuals who compose it. We 
hope and trust that its career may be more successful 
and more honorable to the refined and cultivated persons, 
who have separated themselves from the society of the 
world, in order to promote its fortunes, than some other 
associations in our country, that have been united on nearly 
similar principless. We hope it will not turn out, in the 
end, to be another ‘New Harmony, or another * Nauvoo’ 
community, whose members, we believe, were associated 
also upon the equal-rights, equal-labor, and equal-property 
system. 

The Transcendentalists, though starting with a theory of 
human nature, which would seem to place them at once in 
the rank of the Perfectionists—a class of religionists who 
differ from St. Paul in this, that they suppose themselves ‘to 
have attained, and to be already perfect,—still maintain, 
with a degree of inconsistency, the doctrine of the moral, 
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intellectual and social progress of mankind. ‘To the pro- 
motion of this progress, they conceive no one event,—not 
even the establishment of Christianity, nor the Reformation 
of the 16th century, has contributed so much as the French 
Revolution, which they accordingly dignify by the title of 
Transcendental,—a title which, on every account, it well 
merits. In general terms, they speak of its ‘ so-absurdly- 
enough called horrors, but the following is a more par- 
ticular enumeration of the great and ‘ never-enough-to- 
be-mentioned’ benefits that resulted from it to society, and 
the human mind: 


“How many falsehoods, by which man had so long been defrauded 
of his birthright, robbed, beaten, and trampled on, were extinguished 
by that transcendental French Revolution. How many forms of so- 
cial injustice and oppression did it destroy. How many hidden truths 
did it develope. What lessons of the worth and the might of man, 
aye, of peasant man, did it force into the quailing hearts of despots of 
every grade, from the castellated baron of the banks of the Garonne, to 
the terrible autocrat of the Neva, whose will is absolute over half a 
continent. What tokens of love and hope did it send forth to the pros- 
trate, waiting nations. Blind sense looked with horror and dismay, as 
f it were a volcano of wrath and destruction, upon that beacon light of 
deliverance.” vol. ii. p. 105. 


‘Tokens of love to the prostrate! Shades of Robes- 
pierre, Danton and Marat, what a compliment is that! 
What a refreshing contrast do these Transcendental laurels 
afford to the gory locks of the day of your retribution! 
Tokens of love, indeed, if the cries and groans of thousands 
of murdered victims,——of the young, the gay, the virtuous 
and the chivalrous, afford any evidence of benevolence and 
pity ! ! 

The following are their views of progress more fully 
unfolded : 


“The mighty power acquired by mechanical combinations is not long 
to be monopolized, but to be made the grand instrument of individual 
and social progress. Man has not been permitted to discover, and sub- 
ject to his use, so many physical agents, only that he might ‘ build more 
houses, weave more cloth, forge more iron,’ and multiply his material 
enjoyments, without any direct regard to his moral and intellectual im- 
provement. The a bridgme nts of labor are destined to benefit all man- 
kind, and every indiv idual; and the abundance of production is to be 
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communicated impartially to the whole race. It would not be difficult 
to point out some of the steps, by which these results are to be reached ; 
—a result not the less certain, though we could trace no step of the 
process, by which it may be wrought out—when every man, by the 
impartial enjoyment of the advantages of machinery, shall be released 
from the necessity of more labor, than is necessary to secure a sound 
mind in a sound body; when not a portion only of sc siety shall Jive in lux- 
ury, while the masses remain slaves of toil, mere beasts of burden ; but 
every man shall enjoy undisturbed leisure for the cultivation of his 
higher nature ; when all the Lord’s people shall be prophets, and the 
transcendental principle of the entire equality of all men before the 
Common Father be established, as the universal law of earth, super- 
seding institutions, and abolishing all the distinctions which now divide 
men into governors and people, representatives and constituents, em- 
ployers and employed, givers and receivers of wages, artizans, laborers, 
lawyers, priests, kings, and commonners; and man be reckoned as 
man, not to be characterized and defined by his accidents, not to be 
measured by what is lowest, but by what is highest in him.” Vol. ii. p. 
118. 


Such is the consummation! Society is to be rendered 
perfect by unfastening all the links that now bind its dif- 
ferent relations together. Al! distinctions are to be merged. 
All authority is to be put down. Luxury and exemption 
from toil, are to be common benefits. Institutions are to 
be superseded. Man is to be reckoned as man, and ‘the 
children of the light’ are to be prophets. Such is the 
transcendental millenium towards which we are fast 
hastening. If physical labor is still necessary to progress, 
all grades of it are to be ennobled. In view of such a con- 
tingency, one of the new prophets exclaims, 


“Let the great soul incarnated in some woman’s form, poor and 
sad and single, in some Dolly or Joan, go out to service and sweep 
chambers, and scour floors, and its effulgent day-beams cannot be 
muffled and hid, but to sweep and scour will instantly appear supreme 
and beautiful actions, the top and radiance cf human life, and all people 
will get mops and brooms; until lo, suddenly the great soul has en- 
shrined itself in some other form, and done some other deed, and that 
is now the flower and head of all living nature.””"—-Emerson’s Essays, p. 
135. 


What Dolly does when she leaves ‘ the top and radiance 
of life’—in other words, when she discontinues the practice 
of sweeping and scouring, the prophet saith not. She 
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doth, however, ‘ some other deed,—we presume gets mar- 
ried, inasmuch as she before was ‘sad and single.” Her ex- 
ample is contagious. ‘ All people, forthwith * get mops and 
brooms,’ and proceed ‘to sweep and scour.’ One good con- 
sequence will be sure to follow from this thorough abster- 
sion of the premises, viz: clean floors, tidy chambers, and 
a general air of neatness pervading the establishment. The 
philosophical part of the community will also be gratified by 
discovering, in this scouring and sweeping process, a lively 
exemplification of ‘the Supreme and Beautiful’ in action. 
How far this idea stops short cf ‘the True,’ we are not in- 
formed by the essayist. 

It is another leading notion of the ‘ Ideal Community,’ 
that the days of prophecy are not yet past: 


“The days of prophecy are not, as is commonly and vainly asserted, 
past. The generation of the pr phets is not extinct; and while the 
earth, and the heavens, and man endure, the universe will have its 
WS a pure ear to hear them.” 


+ 


tions to make to every soul, that | 


Vol. ii. p. 86. 


reveia 


What prophecy is, is thus explained : 


“If I have succeeded in the attempt to show the true significance of 
prophecy, I may be permitted to say, that it is, in other words, the 
utterance of what is called, in modern system of philosophy, the 


Spontaneous Reason, the intuitions, the instincts of the soul.” Ibid. 


We think we do not err in classing the ‘Orphic Say- 
ings’ of Mr. Alcott among the Transcendental prophecies,— 
the utterances of * the Spontaneous Reason’ and of the ‘ in- 
stincts.” They are literary curiosities, and the following 
extracts will furnish a pretty fair specimen of them. Our 
readers may not be able to understand them fully, but this 
they should not expect to do in respect to any matters that 
transcend the boundaries of * sense and experience.’ 

“QORPHIC SAYINGS.—By A. Bronson A.tcorr.” 
“ Thou art, my heart, a soul-flower, facing ever, and following the 


motions of thy sun, opening thyself to her vivilying ray, and pleading 


thy affinity with the celestial orbs. Thou dost 
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* ENTHUSIASM. 

“ Believe, youth, that your heart is an oracle; trust her instinctive 
auguries, obey her divine leadings ; nor listen too fondly to the uncer- 
tain echoes of your head. ‘The heart is the prophet of your soul, and 
ever fulfils her prophecies ; reason is her historian; but for the pro- 
phecy the history would not be. Great is the heart: cherish her; she 
is big with the future, she forebodes renovations. Let the flame of 
enthusiasm fire alway your bosom. Enthusiasm is the glory and hope 
of the world. It is the life of sanctity and genius; it has wrought all 
miracles since the beginning of time.” 


“ 


HOPE. 

“ Hope deifies man; it is the apotheosis of the soul; the prophecy 
and fulfilment of her destinies. The nobler her aspirations, the sub- 
limer her conceptions of the Godhead. As the man, so his God: God 
is his idea of excellence; the complement of his own being. 

“* sPOTHEOSIS. 

“ Every soul feels at times her own possibility of becoming a God: 
she cannot rest in the human, she aspires after the Godlike. This in- 
stinctive tendency is an authentic augury of its own fulfilment. Men 
shall become like Gods. Every act of admiration, prayer, praise, wor- 
ship, desire, hope, implies and predicts the future apotheosis of the 
soul.” 

“ TEMPTATION. 


“ Greater is he, who is above temptation. than he, who, being tempted, 
overcomes. ‘The latter but regains the state from which the former 
has not fallen. He who is tempted, has sinned; temptation is im- 
possible to the holy.” 


“ CHOICE. 


“Choice implies apostacy. The pure, unfallen soul is above choice. 
Her life is unbroken, synthetic ; she is a law to herself, and finds no 
lusts in her members warring against the instincts of conscience. Sin- 
ners choose ; saints act from instinct and intuition: there is no parley 
of alien forces in their being.” 


“INSTINCT AND REASON. 


“Innocent, the soul is quick with instincts of unerring aim ; then 
she knows by intuition what lapsed reason defines by laborious infer- 
ence ; her appetites and affections are direct and trust-worthy. Reason 
is the left hand of instinct ; it is tardy, awkward, but the right is ready 
and dexterous. By reasoning the soul strives to recover her lost in- 
tuitions ; groping amidst the obscure darkness of sense, by means of 
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the fingers of logic, for treasures present alway, and available to the 
eye of conscience. Sinners must needs reason ; saints beheld.” 


“ IDENTITY AND DIVERSITY. 


“It is the perpetual effort of conscience to divorce the soul from the 
dominion of sense ; to nullify the dualities of the apparent, and re- 
store the intuition of the real. The soul makes a double statement 
of all her facts; to conscience and sense; reason mediates between 
the two. Yet though double to sense, she remains single and one 
in herself; one in conscience, many in understanding; one in life, 
diverse in function and number. Sense, in its infirmity, breaks this 
unity to apprehend in part what it cannot grasp at once. Under- 
standing notes diversity ; conscience alone divines unity, and integrates 
all experience in identity of spirit. Number is predicable of body 
alone ; not of spirit.’ 


‘ 


* CONSCIENCE. 

“ Ever present, potent, vigilant, in the breast of man, there is that 
which never became a party in his guilt, never consented to a wrong 
deed, ner performed one, but holds itself above all sin, impeccable, im- 
maculate, immutable, the deity of the heart, the conscience of the soul, 
the oracle and interpreter, the judge and executor of the divine law.” 


* ORIGINALITY. 

“ Most men are on the ebb; but now and then a man comes riding 
down sublimely, in high hope, from God, on the flood tide of the soul, as 
she sets into the coasts of time, submerging old landmarks, and laying 
waste the labors of centuries. A new man wears channels broad and 
deep into the banks of the ages ; he washes away ancient boundaries, 
and sets afloat institutions, creeds, usages, which clog the ever flowing 
Present, stranding them on the shores of the Past. Such deluge is the 
harbinger of a new world, a renovated age. Hope builds an ark ; the 
dove broods over the assuaged waters; the bow of promise gilds the 
east; the world is again repeopled and replanted. Yet the sons of 
genius alone venture into the ark: while most pass the rather, down 
the sluggish stream of usage into the turbid pool of oblivion. Thither- 
ward the retreating tide rolls, and wafted by the gales of inglorious 
ease, or urged by the winds of passion, they glide down the Lethean 
waters, and are not. Only the noble and heroic outlive in time their 
exit from it.’’ 

VALOR. 

“The world, the state, the church, stand in awe of a man of probity 

and valor. He threatens their order and perpetuity: an unknown 


might slumbers in him; he is an augury of revolutions. Out of the 
24 VOL. IL.—NO. 4. 
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invisible God, he comes to abide awhile amongst men; yet neither 
men nor time shall remain as at his advent. He is a creative element, 
and revises men, times, life itself. A new world préexists in his ideal. 
He overlives, outlives, eternizes the ages, and reports to all men the 
will of the divinity whom he serves.” 


* GOD. 


“ God organizes never his attributes fully in single structures. He 
is instant, but never extant wholly, in his works. Nature does not con- 
tain, but is contained in him; she is the memoir of his life; man isa 
nobler scripture, yet fails to outwrite the godhead. The universe does 
not reveal, eternities do not publish, the mysteries of his being. He sub- 
jects his noblest works to minute and constant revision; his idea ever 
transcends its form; he moulds anew his own idols ; both nature and 


man are ever making, never made.”’ 


“SPIRIT AND MATTER. 

“ Divined aright, there is nothing purely organic ; all things are vital 
and inorganic. The microscope is developing this sublime fact. Sense, 
looking at the historic surface, beholds what it deems matter, yet is 
but spirit in fusion, fluent, pervaded by her own immanent vitality, and 
trembling to organize itself. Neither matter nor death are possible : 
what seem matter and death are sensuous impressions, which, in our 
sanest moments, the authentic instincts contradict. The sensible world 
is spirit in magnitude, outspread before the senses for their analysis, 
but whose synthesis is the soul herself, whose prothesis is God. Mat- 
ter is but the confine of spirit limning her to sense.” 

” BEAUTY. 

“ All departures from perfect beauty are degradations of the divine 
image. God is the one type, which the soul strives to incarnate in all 
organizations. Varieties are historical: the one form embosoms all 
forms ; all having a common likeness at the base of difference. Hu- 
man heads are images, more or less perfect, of the soul’s, or God’s head. 
But the divine features do not fix in flesh; in the coarse and brittle 
clay. Beauty is fluent; art of highest order represents her always in 
flux, giving fluency and motion to bodies solid and immovable to sense 
The line of beauty symbolizes motion.” 


“ REFORM. 

“The trump of reform is sounding throughout the world for a re- 
volution of all human affairs. The issue we cannot doubt: yet the 
crises are not without alarm. Already is the axe laid at the root of 
that spreading tree, whose trunk is idolatry, whose branches are co- 
vetousness, war and slavery, whose blossom is concupiscence, whose 
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fruit is hate. Planted by Beelzebub, it shall be rooted up. Abaddon 
is pouring his vial on the earth.” 
“ POPULARITY. 

“The saints are alone popular in heaven, not on earth; elect of 
God, they are spurned by the world. They hate their age, its applause, 
its awards, their own affections even, save as these unite them with 
justice, with valor, with God. Whoso loves father or mother, wife or 
child, houses or lands, pleasures or honors, or life, more than these, is 
an idolater, and worships idols of sense; his life is death; his love 
hate; his friends foes; his fame infamy.” 


“ FAME. 


“Enduring fame is ever posthumous. The orbs of virtue and ge- 
nius seldom culminate during their terrestrial periods. Slow is 
the growth of great names, slow the procession of excellence into arts, 
institutions, life. Ages alone reflect their fulness of lustre. The great 
not only unseal, but create, the organs by which they are to be seen. 
Neither Socrates nor Jesus is yet visible to the world.” 


“ DIABOLUS. 

“Seek God in the seclusion of your own soul; the prince of devils 
inthe midst of multitudes. Beelzebub rules masses, God individuals. 
Vox populi, vox dei,—never, (save where passion and interest are 
silent,) but vox populi, vox diaboli!”’ 


” RESURRECTION. 

“A man must live his life, to apprehend it. There have been few 
living men, and hence few lives; most have lived their death. Men 
have no faith in life. There goes indeed a rumor through the ages 
concerning it, but the few, who affirm knowledge of the fact, are 
slain always to verify the popular doubt. Men assert not the re- 
surrection of the soul from the body, but of the body from the grave, 
as a revelation of life. Faithless and -blind! the body is the grave ; 
let the dead arise from these sepulchres of concupiscence, ard know by 


experience that life is immortal. Only the living know that they 
live ; the dead know only of death.” 


“ REVELATION. 


“Revelation is mediate or immediate; speculative or intui- 
tive. It is addressed to conscience or reason,—to sight or sense. 
Reason receives the light through mediums and mediators; consience 
direct from its source. The light of one is opake ; of the other clear. 
The prophet, whose eye is coincident with the celestial ray, receives 
this into his breast, and intensifying there, it kindles on his brow a 
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serene and perpetual day. But the worldling, with face averted from 
God, reflects divinity through the obscure twilight of his own brain, 
and remains, in the blindness of his own darkness, a deceptive meteor 
of the night.” 










“ CHRISTENDOM. 








“Christendom is infidel. It violates the sanctity of man’s con- 
science. It speaks not from the lively oracles of the soul, but reads, 
instead from the traditions of men. It quotes history, not life. It de- 
nounces as heresy and impiety, the intuitions of the individual, denies 
the inspiration of souls, and intrudes human dogmas and usages be- 
tween conscience and God. It excludes the saints from its bosom, and 
with these excommunicates, as the archheretic, Jesus of Nazareth 
also.” 















“ CHRISTIANS. 





“Christians lean on Jesus, not on the soul. Such was not the doc- 
trine of this noble reformer. He taught man’s independence of all 
men, and a faith and trust in the soul herself. Christianity is the 
doctrine of self support. It teaches man to be upright, not supine. 
Jesus gives his arm to none save those who stand erect, independent of 
church, state or the world, in the integrity of self insight and valor. 
Cast aside thy crutch, O Christendom, and by faith in the soul arise 
and walk. ‘Thy faith alone shall make thee whole.” 















“ETERNITY. 

“The soul doth not chronicle her age. Her consciousness opens in 
the dimness of tradition; she is cradled in mystery, and her infancy 
invested in fable. Yet a celestial light irradiates this obscurity of birth, 
and reveals her spiritual lineage. Ancestor of the world, prior to 
time, elder than her incarnation, neither spaces, times, genealogies, 
publish her date. Memory is the history, Hope, the prophecy of her 
inborn eternity. Dateless, timeless, she is céeval with God. Vol. 
i., pp. 85-97, and 351, 61. 









To these ‘Orphic Sayings’ of Mr. Alcott, we will add one 
or two specimens of the transcendental poetry. It is one 
of the peculiar views entertained by this new school, that 

‘poetry is prophecy, and the poet a ‘prophet. The follow- 
ing stanzas, suggested by a picture in the Athenawum Gal- 
lery at Boston, called ‘ The Dream,’ though not exactly in 
the prophetic vein, are exquisitely beautiful : 


“*THE DREAM.’ 


A youth, with gentle brow and tender cheek, 
Dreams in a place so silent, that no bird, 
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No rustle of the leaves his slumbers break ; 
Only soft tinkling from the stream is heard, 

As its bright little waves flow forth to greet 

The beauteous one, and play upon his feet. 


On a low bank beneath the thick shade thrown, 
Soft gleams over his brown hair are flitting; 
His golden plumes, bending, all lovely shone ; 
It seemed an angel’s home where he was sitting ; 
Erect beside a silver lily grew ; 
And over all the shadow its sweet beauty threw. 


Dreams he of life? ©, then a noble maid 
Toward him floats, with eyes of starry light, 
In richest robes all radiantly arrayed, 
To be his ladye and his dear delight. 
Ah no! the distance shows a winding stream ; 
No lovely ladye comes, no starry eyes do gleam. 


Cold is the air, and cold the mountains blue ; 
The banks are brown, and men are lying there, 
Meagre and old. But what have they to do 
With joyous visions of a youth so fair! 
He must not ever sleep as they are sleeping, 
Onward through life he should be ever sweeping. 





Let the pale glimmering distance pass away ; 
Why in the twilight art thou slumbering there ? 
Wake and come forth into triumphant day, 
Thy life and deeds must all be great and fair ; 
Canst thou not from the lily learn true glory, 
Pure, lofty, lowly ‘—such should be thy story. 


But no! I see thou lov’st the deep-eyed Past, 
And thy heart clings to sweet remembrances. 
In dim cathedral-aisle thou ’It linger last 
And fill thy mind with flitting fantasies, 
Yet know, dear one, the world is rich to-day, 
And the unceasing God gives glory forth alway.” Vol. i. p. 263. 


The following verses, on ‘ Love and Insight, are quite 
characteristic. The love of two congenial spirits, not only 
imparts new and living charms to creation, but becomes, 
itself, the creator of all things beautiful. It calms the 
angry ocean and causes even the waves to rejoice at be- 
holding their happiness : 
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“LOVE AND INSIGHT. 
The two were wandering mid the bursting spring ; 
They loved each other with a lofty love ; 
So holy was their love that now no thing 
Tothem seemed strange. The golden light above 
And all around was part of it, and flowed 
From out their souls; so did the clouds, which showed 
A changing glory. Birds.on rustling wing, 
Flowers, upon slender waving stems, did spring 
Forth from their feelings,—tender, full of mirth, 
Swift soaring, or, more lowly, loving earth. 
Old Ocean ceased its vast complaint. Its voice 
Of mystery grew articulate. Waves rejoice, 
Beholding souls far greater, than the abyss 
Wherein they swelled. Earth stood enriched 
With wondrous beauty. Over each bare stone, 
Spread clinging moss. Nothing did stand alone, 
Or mournful, now. All wild, fierce sounds were hushed. 
The wind that once on wilful whirlwinds rushed, 
Now bore aloft sweet sounds of Jubilee. 
The glorious hour had come ; Earth did see 
Herself no longer orphaned, and with song 
Of love and life joined the high harmony, 
Which through the universe forever rolls along.” Vol. i. p. 305. 


The following verses invoke the appearance of a pro- 


phet, who shall be able to unveil ‘the Infinite, and _star- 
tle mankind with new and strange revelations : 


“GIVE US AN INTERPRETER. 


The winning waves with whispers low, 
The wafting winds that gently blow, 
Call me away to a land most fair,— 
“Come, we will bear thee safely there.” 
So my silken sail I must unfurl, 
And bound o’er the billows that proudly curl ; 
Sunny sea-birds sail round me on high, 
Shooting, like sun-beams, o’er all the sky ; 
With the swelling waves does my bonny bark heave, 
Like a sword-fish through them all I cleave ; 
“ Where shall I go? What shall J find ?”’ 
Affectionate hearts, ever gentle and kind. 
Such have I here ! 
* Old age serene, and earnest youth, 
Forgetting all else in its search for truth.” 
Such have I here ! 
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“ Men who build cities and armies lead, 
Forward to venture in noble deed.” 
Such have I here! 
“ Beautiful forms, with eyes that are made 
Of sunbeams in softest dew-drops arrayed.” 
Such have I here! 
“‘ Burst forth loud carols sweet and free. 
Hark to the music that swells o’er the sea.” 


We have all that on this shore. 
“Then what wouldst thou more ?” 


A man who with power shall backward throw 

The curtain that hangs o’er the infinite now, 

That forth on the earth a glory may stream, 

Startling all souls from their mournful dream. 

By that piercing light men sliail see with surprise, 

From their souls sprang the earth, the stars, and the skies.” 


Vol. i. p. 306. 


This idea of the earth, stars and skies springing from 
the souls of men, seems to be borrowed from the cele- 
brated Swedenborg’s ‘doctrine of correspondences,’ — 
that everything in the natural or material universe, cor- 
responds to some archetype of it in the spiritual world, and 
that. in the latter, the sun, moon and stars, lakes, rivers and 
strealus, mountains and plains, flowers and trees and 
gardens, houses, animals and all external things, appear, be- 
fore the eye of the spirit, exactly as they did to the natural 
eye,in this world, with this simple difference, that only 
such objects appear to the spiritual vision of the inhabitants 
of that region, as accord with their inmost thoughts and 
affections, and that these objects or symbols start into ex- 
istence with the rapidity of light, and cotemporaneously 
with their thoughts and feelings, as they arise in the mind. 
Either the Muse of the Transcendentalist, coming directly 
from Olympus, suggested to him this fanciful and beautiful 
conception, or he had been reading some of the works of 
the gifted Swedish seer. 

In conclusion we would remark, that the Transcenden- 
talists, instead of being entitled to the honor of introducing 
anew system of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, have 
only revived and dogmatically reasserted opinions that were 
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prevalent previous to the time of Locke, and which appear 
to us to have been fully met, and triumphantly refuted, by 
that illustrious metaphysician. Their great error has been, 
to mistake the conclusions of their own judgments, and the 
results of their own observation and experience, for what 
they call ‘original instincts. and suggestions of ‘ the sponta- 
neous reason.’ These conclusions have so long been regard- 
ed by them as certain and unquestionable, that they seem to 
have forgotten, that they were originally reached by the 
exercise of their rational faculties, properly and diligently 
employed in the investigation of truth, and they impute 
them, consequently, to the dictates of nature and the re- 
velations of an inner light. It is difficult to convince men 
of error, who authoritatively tell you, that they have an 
intuitive knowledge of the truth. Such persons will not 
listen to argument, for arguments may contain weak 
points,—reason is not infallible——but how is it possible for 
intuition to err? How can the ‘ ineffaceable characters’ 
of the soul,—the xowas Evios,—be blotted out by a demon- 
stration proving their non-existence’ If you oppose facts 
to intuitions, you are told that intuitions are the greatest of 
all facts,—that they are the rod of the prophet, destined 
to swallow up all the smaller rods. The ‘primitive con- 
sciousness’ settles all questions of right and duty,—the 
‘spontaneous reason,’ all doubtful points in philosophy. The 
Supreme Being himself is not more infallible in his judg- 
ments, than these prophets of the transcendental school ; 
nor a written revelation, coming from God himself, so much 
to be depended on, as the revelations of their own minds. 
Such claims, set up by poor human nature to the attributes 
of divinity, seem to savor more of presumption and impiety, 
than of the modesty of true science, which hesitates cate- 
gorically to affirm, before it has first inquired into, and cau- 
tiously weighed and considered, all the grounds of testi- 
mony for or against any proposition. It seems idle indeed 
to call men reasoning beings, if reason is to decide arbi- 
trarily all matters, and independently of the considera- 
tions upon which the conclusions of the finite human mind 
are necessarily predicated. 

It may be difficult to say,—as we have already intimated, 
—what any theory amounts to, that is strictly transcenden- 
tal, and which professes to be so,—to define the lines and 
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landmarks of a philosophical system, which its advocates, 
themselves, fail to explain, and which seems utterly incapa- 
ble of any definition. When, for example, they tell us, 
that man has ‘a capacity for knowing truth intuitively, 
what is meant by such a proposition? We may, and do 
comprehend what is meant by a capacity for knowing,— 
a capacity for acquiring knowledge, but a capacity for in- 
tuitively knowing, without acquiring, is a different matter. 

Truth is the representation of things as they are. Has 
the Transcendentalist an intuitive knowledge of things 
as they are? If so, he is omniscient. What are things, 
in respect to their causes, their nature, their operation, 
their effects’ What are the laws that govern them? 
What the infinite relations they bear to matter, to spirit, 
to time, to space, to number, to quantity, to the present 
world and to the next? Can the human mind decide 
these difficult matters by its immediate perception? Ages 
have been spent in the investigation of them; the pro- 
foundest minds have been occupied with these inquiries ; 
and but a portion of the truth is yet known. The Trans- 
cendentalists are, however, at no loss. They compass 
every thing by asingle glance of the mind. Their intuitions 
look through all Nature. Ought they not then to anti- 
cipate all discoveries’ And why, since all men possess an 
equal share of the spontaneous reason, were not the im- 
provements in art and science of the present age known to 
our predecessors ’ Why talk of the progress of the mind 
and the perfectability of human nature? Adam must have 
had as clear an idea of ‘the infinite now,’ as any of his 
offspring in the nineteenth century. 

The age in which we live is too much given to spe- 
culation. Men dislike labor. Study is a task. Analysis 
and induction are bugbears. Experience is a thrice-told 
tale. Common sense has ceased to be a guide; and, since 
instincts have shed their light, men understand, without ef- 
fort, the most difficult problems. A royal road to virtue 
and to learning has been opened, and all reach the goal to- 
gether and seize the prizes. Men no longer dream; they 
no longer hope ; they have turned aside the cherubim that 
suard the way of the tree of life; have broken the sword 
ff the avenger, and, without permission, are now grasping 
et the fruits which mortal lips have never before tasted. 
25 VOL. 11.—NO. 4. 
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Arr. X.—Lectures on the History of Literature, An- 
cient and Modern, from the German of Frederick 
Schlegel. New York: J. & H. G. Langley. 1 vol. 
L2mo. 1541. 


We were glad to see this able translation of Schlegel’s 
History of Literature reprinted in this country. It ap- 
peared toward the close of last year; and few of the many 
valuable works issued within the last two years from the 
American press, are likely to prove more generally instruc- 
tive and entertaining. It is usually considered the chef 
deuvre of Frederick Schlegel. and, from what we have 
seen of his other writings, we think it well entitled to the 
rank which has been assigned to it. Its plan, as a series of 
lectures, required that its passing notices of authors and 
of periods should be brief, and written in a popular strain ; 
and Schlegel has accomplished his objeet, without sacri- 
ficing to its attainment, either accuracy, or a profound and 
philosophic method of investigation. He touches lightly 
upon all the main points in the History of Literature, and 
although his limits allow him very little space for his re- 
marks, yet his mode of exposition is so lueid, and usually 
so just, that the student of this department of letters, no less 
than the ceneral reader, nay always derive both pleasure 
and information from a repeated perusal of the book. As, 
however, this is one of those works which should fall under 
Lord Bacon’s category of “some few books that are to be 
chewed and digested,—to be read wholly and with diligent 
attention,” we will leave our author almost entirely, and 
employ the title at the head of our article solely as a text, 
on which to hinge some of our own observations on the 
History of Literature: and, while we would heartily re- 
commend the work itself to the particular attention of all 
our readers, we intend to devote this article to an independ. 
ent examination of the subject before us. 

There is another reason, also, which has induced us to 
adopt this course, and that is, the long time that these lec- 
tures have been before the public, for they were originally 
delivered in Vienna, in 1812, and translated into English 
as far back as 1818. This might have been, alone, sufficient 
to suggest the propriety, as well as policy, of not entering 
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at this late day, into a formal examination of Schlegel’s 
work, 

The History of Literature is of comparatively recent date : 
the names of the principal writers on the subject, from 
Conrad Gesner downwards, are given by Hallam, in the 
preface to his last work. Quinctilian is there mentioned as 
having made the nearest approximation to a Literary His- 
tory among the ancients, but Hallam rightly observes, that 
the first chapter of his tenth book is a mere sketch. He 
might have added, that this sketch was drawn up, not for 
the sake of the works criticized, or to give any information 
respecting the circumstances under which they were pro- 
duced, but solely to set before the student of oratory those 
authors which might best aid him in his pursuit, and to 
point out the particular advantages to be derived from 
each of his perfection in that art. Schlegel’s History of 
Literature is the very opposite of this: it was written for 
the sake of literature itself, and not that it might be sub- 
servient to any extrinsic aim: and, so far as we can gather, 
it differs from previous attempts of a like nature, by con- 
necting itself directly with the Philosophical History of the 
World. It is under this form that such a history becomes 
most truly valuable, and ought to be written, and it is this 
that we propose ourselves to consider in our hasty sketch. 
Viewed in this light, its importance is materially enh: inced, 
without its interest bei ‘ing in the slightest degree diminishe d. 
We may thus behold in it, as in a mirror, the fleeting images 
of each passing age ; we mi iy see there the impress of the 
intellectual character of each period, and may note the na- 
ture, the order, and the degree of the several successive 
changes. If, even when so regarded, itis not our surest or 
safest guide to the various mutations which the intellect of 
mankind has experienced, it is certainly the most attractive; 
for, to the sterner precepts ol philosophy, it adds lighter 
graces and more tempting flowers, and blends with the his- 
tory of an age and a people somewhat of the sympathy and 
interest which attach to the fame and the fortunes of indi- 
vidual authors. 

It is rather singular that, notwithstanding the essays upon 
essays, and treatises upon pr yee which have been written 
on the several branches of historical inquiry, so few of 
these should show a distinct appreciation of the higher 
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functions of history. Whole volumes have been filled up 
with observations on the fruitful text ; and these have been 
multiplied till the names of the writers are too numerous to 
be either mentioned or recollected. Trite and obvious 
truths have been borrowed from preceding authors to be 
beaten out like gold leaf, elaborated and dressed up, until 
we recognize with difficulty the old and sterling, though 
scanty, ore of the original, amid all the fretwork and glitter 
of what is pretended to be new. Yet, with all this array of 
treatises on history, there is little imformation diffused re- 
specting its more important and recondite aims, and the 
means by which we may arrive atthem. We are further 
compelled, by truth, to acknowledge, that of the few works, 
chiefly the productions of a very late day, which stand out 
as glorious exceptions to this sweeping condemnation, nearly 
all are due to the modern Historical School of France. So 
far, indeed, are we, who speak the English language, from 
entertaining any notion of these higher purposes, or from 
feeling any desire to become acquainted with them, that to 
most of us Michelet, the two Thierrys, Capefigue, and their 
compeers, are unfamiliar names ; to the great majority of 
readers they are utterly unknown. This is no time to 


descant upon the general uses, and objects of history, or of 


the mode in which it ought to be treated, or we might be 
temptedto introduce the historical inquirer into a ne and 
most attractive field; but there is one department of his- 
tory,—the history of literature,on which our prese + de- 

sign demands that we should be more communicative. 

In a novel department, like this, its uses and importance 
are not readily perceived by those to whom the subject may 
be unfamiliar, and, from not being perceived, they may soon 
come to be regarded as doubtful. Yet it is admitted, that 
nowhere may we look for a wider field of inquiry, nowhere 
expect a richer or more abundant harvest, than in the con- 
sideration of the works which have from time to time de- 
lighted, instructed or improved mankind. And, if these 
treasures of literature be themselves worthy of our attentive 
study and most affectionate regard, it is far from an idle or 
vain curiosity, which tempts us to inquire, at what period of 
the world’s history they were severally produced, what were 
the circumstances and characters of their respective authors, 
what the influences exercised over them by the times in 
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which they lived, what were the results, favorable or unfa- 
vorable, which flowed from their publication, and what the 
relation they bore to the other productions or the peculiar 
institutions of the age and people to which they belonged. 
Every one of these subjects might furnish matter for long 
and profound meditation, and, whatever might be our in- 
ferences, they would, if honestly arrived at, form a valuable 
commentary on all the other branches of historical investi- 
gation. This, however, would only be a relative value; 
the importance conceded to it in the last case, would arise 
from the foreign matter rather than from itself. The history 
of literature has, however, a further independent value of 
its own, springing out of its own nature, and to be referred 
solely to itself. ‘This importance is derived from its being 
the chronicle of the successive triumphs of the human mind, 
of its various struggles, its successes and its defeats, the peri- 
ods of its glory and its shame ; and from its being the record 
of the men and the writings which have preceded our own 
modern literature, and largely contributed to its formation, 
its character and its excellences. "The literature of a nation 
is not the growth of a single day, nor the offspring of a single 
cause; nor can it be, with any greater show of justice, re- 
ferred to the energy and exertions of that people alone among 
whom it is found, but it has invariably borrowed largely 
from the past, and has fed and waxed great upon the fruits 
which many antecedent generations had combined to pro- 
duce. Shall we, then, reap the rich harvest, and never in- 
quire after the givers? Shall we eat of the fatness of the 
land, yet never seek to know what manner of men were they, 
who tilled itand garnered its produc e for other ages, then 
manured it and cultivated it, until it was fit to receive other 
seed than they had cast into it? Shall we beso far ungrate- 
ful for the blessings so lavishly bestowed upon us, as to sit 
at our ease and enjoy them, all the while indifferent about 
those who have poured out, without stint, their riches upon 
us? Or, shall we not rather erect a temple totheir memory, 
and allot to them an honored niche in the history of that 
literature which they have advanced and adorned, thus em- 
balming and che rishing their me mory throughout all time. 
We owe this duty to preceding ages, and the duty is truly 
a grateful one. It cannot be, that men are so attracted by 
the long and now notorious accounts of wars and battles, 
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each of which differs from the other principally in the great- 
er or smaller number of the prisoners and the slain, as to be 
insensible to, or even to neglect the superior claims of the 
peaceful but enduring victories of intellect. A long and 
bloody war may be terminated with the most signal success 
on one side, yet both retire exhausted and crippled from the 
contest, and the world, instead of being advanced in civili- 
zation in consequence, be thrown back fifty or a hundred 
years in its career. ‘The victories of the human mind, on 
the contrary, are always beneficial ; its conquests are the 
advances of humanity, and its fruits are certain and inde- 
structible ; for, though time, or accident, or the ravages and 
casualties of war, may sweep away whole libraries, and blot 
out from existence valuable works, yet we may be sure that 
the husk, the shell only is lost; for the spirit of all that was 
most precious has already been transfused into the minds of 
the succeeding generation, and thus perpetuated its potential 
existence, and ensured itsown immortality. ‘The advances 
of letters are progressive steps in the onward march of the 
human race ; they are the only landmarks of the past, which 
cannot be destroyed, nor corrupted, nor altered by time. Of 
these the history must be ever interesting and ever important. 

if we be asked, what are the specific uses to which such 
a history may be applied, we answer, they are many. 'To 
omit altogether, for the present, the fact, that it is a necessary 
accompaniment to all other histories, which, wanting this, 
resemble, as Lord Bacon truly observes, Polyphemus with- 
out his eye ; by it, we are enabled to trace back the current 
of that inner and more hidden energy, which has ever pro- 
duced the various phenomena of the world’s intellectual 
progress. By it we are taught what circumstances have 
proved most favorable to literature, what events have pro- 
moted, what impeded or retarded its improvement ; by it, 
we learn what are the indications of a budding and vigor- 
ous cultivation of letters, what the symptoms of decline ; 
and, from knowing what has been achieved already, we may 
be directed what to hope for hereafter. If there be no film 
before our eyes, to prevent or obscure our perception of the 
truth, and if our ears be not deaf to the whispers of instruc- 
tion, the past may prophecy to us of what the future should 
accomplish. And if our mental and moral energies be obe- 
dient to our convictions, and willing to act upon them, we 
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may make the prophecy the instrument of its own fulfil- 
ment. For when we look backwards through time, and 
note the dangers, the obstacles, the difficulties that have 
been both encountered and overcome, in former literary 
achievements, we, who live in times apparently so much 
more favorable to the uncontrolled exercise of all the intel- 
lectual powers, may promise ourselves a like, or even a 
greater, success hereafter. ‘This belief, if honestly and firm- 
ly entertained, may nerve us for the struggle, incident to 
all literary advancement, and may fill our hearts with that 
confidence and high hope, which rarely fail in obtaining 
their just reward. If, from the history of literature, such 
benefits as these are to be expected, they may alone entitle it 
to our diligent and careful study, and to our most attentive 
examination. 

There are three modes in which this examination may be 
prosecuted ; but each of them, taken singly, is defective. 
We may draw up a series of biographies in chronological 
order, appending to each a notice and criticism, of the sev- 
eral works of the respective authors, or we may investigate 
the latter, in order to trace in them the elements which they 
may have in common with the other productions of the 
same age, and to form an estimate of the influence exercised 
by the action and reaction of the one upon the other; thus 
completing one of the branches of that Philosophical History 
of the world, of which mention has been made in a former 
number of this Review, (No. IIL, Art. X.) Or, a third me- 
thod is to proceed analytically, and to deduce our inferences 
from a comparison of similar facts and peculiarities, noticed 
in the different periods of time. It is on this plan that most 
of those essays on history have been written, of which so 
many specimens exist. ‘This mode is probably the most 
defective of the three. We confess we have but little pa- 
tience with the popular method of analysis," except as sub- 
sidiary to other investigations ; we would not willingly ad- 
mit it as a form of representation, because it cannot, in itself, 
advance the subject it handles. We would ask, how is it 
possible to build up any system, any art, any science, by 


* Victor Cousin has compared and contrasted the analytic and synthetic me~- 
thods, and given a preference to the forme If a choice is to be made, we will 
select analysis, but there Is no necessity to s parate the two, and we may pro- 
fitably use this form to clear t ground, and synthesis in the erection of our 


structure. V. Cousin. Hist. Phil. |. ii 
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analysis alone, whose nature is ever to take to pieces and to 
destroy, for the pleasure of inspecting, and scrutinizing and 
weighing the separate bricks, of which the edifice was con- 
structed. The mathematical critic against whom Sterne 
has launched his anathema, is only the analyst in his 
highest development. This analysis does literally “ pore 
and pull to peices,” as Coleridge says of it, and for that 
reason we decidedly censure the third method mentioned 
above, though it has been hitherto most commonly adopted 
in the essays on historical subjects. The other two modes 
are imperfect, because each is incomplete without the other ; 
they are both, however, necessary in a judicious treatment 
of the History of Literature, which ought, also, to avail 
itself of the assistance undeniably to be derived from the 
analytical mode, if employed in strict subordination to the 
two synthetic forms. Schlegel has, evidently, attempted to 
reconcile and unite the three and with very respectable 
success, though from the scantiness of his limits, or the 
nature of his audience, there are none of them fully de- 
veloped. In aseries of lectures, much must necessarily be 
composed with a view to the temperament of the auditors 
before whom they are to be delivered, and a fuller or more 
philosophical disquisition, than the present, might not have 
been equally acceptable to the lords and ladies of Vienna. 
it is, indeed, the popular strain in which this work is writ- 
ten, which gives to it much of its peculiar value. 

The remainder of this article we intend to devote toa 
rapid and cursory glance over the History of Literature, and, 
though the plan we wouid desire to mark out for ourselves, 
wonld lead us to adopt principally the second method, and 
to tollow the changes of literature in connection with the 
changes of national character and institutions, yet the very 
narrow limits within which we are necessarily confined, 
and the vast extent of the subject, which, within that space 
we are torun over, may prevent our being able to execute 
our intention systematically, in the manner we might desire. 
This course we would pursue, not from any supposition of 
its being the best, as may easily be judged from what we 
have remarked above, but we would choose it as being, 
perhaps, the least familiar to English and American writers, 
and the American public. 

A period of nearly four thousand years offers a long and 
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interesting diorama for our close, though hasty, scrutiny. All 
the grand changes which, within these forty centuries, 
literature has experienced, the nature of those changes, and 
their relation to the peculiar circumstances by which they 
were surrounded, al] present themselves to us for notice and 
discussion. It is our duty, as it will be our endeavor, to fol- 
low the progress of literature from the oriental nations to 
Greece, from Greece to Rome, from Rome to the Saracens, 
from the Saracens to the Monks, and thence through the 
great revival of letters, the age of printing r, and the ‘Refor- 
mation of Luther, to the intelligence of these latter days. 
The literature of Greece is universally admitted to have 
been the parent of all succeeding civilization and refinement, 
and it is well known, that the origin of all her greatness 
was referred to Egypt by Greece herself. But Egypt is the 
child of a more eastern birth; Merée claims her as her off- 
spring, but Merde looks back to India, and there ackuow- 
ledges the fountain head. ‘T’o the same, or a kindred source, 
look, also, Persia, and all the eastern nations. Upon all of 
them, India has stamped the impress of that character, which 
was fostered and developed in the plains between the In- 
dus and Burrampootra, the Himmalayas and the Ganges. 
Though we can discover little of the direct influence of the 
nations trom the further East, as far as Grecian literature 
was alone concerned, yet, their relation to Egypt, and their 
subsequent influence upon European literature, in the days 
between Hadrian and Julian, during the Saracenic ascen- 
dency, and the long wars of the Crusades, demand some 
notice at our hands; and their superior antiquity requires 
that this notice should stand first in chronological order. 
We intend to be so brief on this branch of our inquiry, that 
we will mass all the oriental nations together, omitting the 
Hebrews, in our remarks, for there is a striking similarity 
running through the whole of them. Let it not, however, 
be supposed that we imagine any works to be now extant 
in the Sanserit or the Persian dialects, anterior to those bal- 
lad poems which early Greece has handed down to us; but 
so stationary does everything continue to be, for whole cen- 
turies, in the East, so fixed and unchangeable have ever re- 
mained the more prominent features in the character of 
those Oriental nations, that we may safely infer from the 
oldest of their literature or their arts with which modern 
26 - VOL. 11——No. 4, 
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times have been made acquainted,the general tone and 
genius of the preceding ages. It is true, we may scarcely 
speak of the History of Literature, in an age of which no 
monuments are extant, but a knowledge of the spirit of 
such an age may aid us materially in forming a correct 
estimate of many of the peculiarities of the later periods. 
With all the minor points of difference between India, 
Persia and Egypt, tiie main features are the same. ‘The 
outward expression may be wholly diverse, but the mward 
feeling is only slightly dissimilar. In each and all of them 
is mauifested that vague, vast and mysterious spirit, and 
that uumoving and unchanging identy of thought and sen- 
timent, whieh strike us the most forcibly in India. There is 
a shadowy and indefinite wildness of purpose in every form 
under which their intellect develops itself, and this is dis- 
played, no less in the tender and beautiful creed of the Per- 
sian, or the funeral processions of Egyptian climes, than in 
the terrible idealisms of the Brahminic theology. Among 
each of these nations is seen the same natural tendency to- 
wards the imaginary and the unknown, though appearing 
under dissimilar forms. The Hindoo hears, continually, 
the thundering menaces of the myriad spheres that begun 
the universe, or fancies ever before him the dread, though 
invisible ministers of divine vengeance.* The Persian fills 
the earth and the sea and the winds of heaven, with Genii 
and Afrites, and Peris, and all the other forms of loveliness 
and beauty: whilethe swarthy Egyptian has ever around 


him the souls of his departed ancestors, as the witnesses of 


his actions. Few, indeed, are the relics of literature 
which the Hindoos and the Persians have bestowed upon us, 
and Egypt has bequeathed us none; but we may trace the 
same feeling in their works of art and in their architecture. 
The caves of Elephanta, hewn out of the solid rock, the 
temples of the Hindoo gods, the ruins of Persepolis, the 
pyramids of Djizeh, and the colossal statues of Egypt, re- 
veal to us the same tale of the darkness, vagueness and 
vastness of their intellectual character. 

The private thoughts and feelings of these nations, no 
less than their political and social existence, were under the 
governance of a strict and unyielding theocracy. The 
order of the Magi in Persia, and the division into castes of 

* F. Schlegel. Hist. Lit. Lect. v. p. 122 
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the inhabitants of India and Egypt, were not so much the 

causes, as the symbols, of the state of feeling“prevailing in 
those countries. The rule of the priesthood was less grind- 
ing and oppressive, than the tyranny of the religious “creed 
to which they were subjected, and under which they lived. 
This religion was of a kind likely to reproduce itself in any 
literature they might possess: it was, altogether, a worship 
of nature, a superstitious adoration of her powers of de- 
struction and reproduction, whether exercised for good 
for evil. Among the Hindoos this idolatry of nature as- 
sumed the appearance of despairing submission to an ir- 
resistible power, which governed them and the operations 
of the natural world according to its own caprice. Among 
the Persians, it was a religion of ardent love for the Supreme 
Power, which benefic ially directed all the inferior agencies 
scattered throughout the universe: and the Egyptian re- 
vered nature for the advantage he personally derived from 
her energies, and united many of the worst parts of the Hin- 
doo superstitions with the cold and calculating speculations 
of his own science and philosophy. All these nations were, 
however, in like manner, subjected to the priesthood, and 
the religion by which they were all governed was the deifi- 
cation of nature. ‘ 

These characteristics of the Oriental nations were inti- 
mately connected with the period in the world’s history to 
which they belonged, and with the peculiarities of their 
climate and soil ; for, in that early age the tribes of the 
earth would be easily acted upon by all terrene and skyey 
influences. Such as these characteristics were, they were 
reproduced in their literature, as we may learn from the 
specimens which have been brought to the knowledge of 
modern Europe. It is to these causes that we must refer the 
deep despairing melancholy of the Sanscrit writings,—the 
desponding and blind submission to authority, of the Ve- 
danta philosophy, with its fruit, as well as opposite, the 
reckless denial of deity by the Sankhya school. From the 
same origin flows the wild and airy loveliness of the Persian 
songs, and the vague unmeaning mysticism that may be 
traced in the literature of both India and Persia. The in- 
dividuals belonging to each of these nations regarded them- 
selves as merely instruments, in a greater or less degree, in 
the hands of an omnipotent nature: they submitted to her 
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influence without a struggle, or, if the weight of this theo- 
cratic tyranny proved, in time, too oppressive, the attempt to 
throw off the burthen revealed itself not in philosophic 
doubt, but in childish atheism, or in a sudden and momen- 
tary rebellion. ‘The source from which we draw these in- 
ferences, are the dim legends of a remote age, but the San- 
khya philosophy shows the futile attempt to throw off, in In- 
dia, the authority under which all independence of thought 
was crushed, by a total and senseless abnegation of the ex- 
istence of that very power under which they were writhing,* 
and the massacre of the Magi on the death of Cambyses, and 
the still earlier renunciation in Egypt (A.C. 1178) of the 
supremacy of the priesteraft by the kings Cheops and 
Chephren, the builders of the pyramids show the other vain 
efforts to resist, by force, the galling tyranny which hung, 
like a yoke, upon their necks. The blow that was struck, 
without reflection, was soon forgotten, and .the wound 
healed over: the Sankhya philosophy was never widely 
diffused ; Cheops and Che phre n were cursed and calumni- 
ated by succeeding generations; and the Magi of Persia 
were restored to all their power and authority. 

Prostrated before the shrine of a religion which recog- 
nized only the deified powers of nature, these people felt 
themselves to be mere puppets, in the hands of a capricious 
destiny, which they could neither alter nor control. Thus 
their actions, springing more from the agency of external 
forces than from themselves, and these forces seeming to be 
irregular, and subject to no fixed law in their operations, 
they could not infer, that what had happened would hap- 
pen again, or that the experience of the past could ever be 
made available for future practice. Hence, among these na- 
tions is no History, no Chronology. History is built up 
entirely on the convicton, that “that which hath been, is 

* The whole intellectual history of India is summed up so admirably in @ 
paragraph of Michelet, that we are tempied to translate the passage here : 

“Thus meeting every where force disproportionate to his strength, man, over- 
whelmed by nature, attempts not to struggle, but, without condition, surrenders 
himself to her. He drinks, and drinks again, of that intoxicating cup in which 
Siva pours out, to the full, life and death; he drains from it long draughts ; he 
plunges himself into it, he loses himself in it; in it he throws away his being 
and avows, witha gloomy and desperate pleasure, that God is every thing, that 
every thing is God, that he is nothing himself but an accident, a phenomonon 
of that single existence. Or else, in an enduring and haughty movelessness, he 
denies the being of that hostile nature, and revenges himself by logic on the 
reality that crushes him.” Michelet. Int. Hist. Univ. 
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now ; and that which is to be, hath already been :” * and of 
course, Where the fundamental principle of thought and ac- 
tion is the direct negation of this, there can be neither His- 
tory nor Chronology. Since the latter is the necessary 
frame-work and accompaniment of the former. In con- 
sequence of this, the forms, under which literature appeared 
in the East, were poetry, philosophy and science with the 
Hindoos, poetry and some little science among the Per- 
sians, and science, with a view to practical utility, among 
the Egyptians: and these bore among them the same wild, 
indefinite and imperfect character which was stamped upon 
everything else. 

Such was the literature of the East, so far as we are able 
to see by the light of the few and dimly burning lamps 
which lend their feeble and scattered rays, to aid us 
in our investigation of the subject. What the influences 
of this Eastern intellect may have been on Greece, we are 
unable to discover; we cannot trace them from a mere in- 
spection of the literary works of the Greeks, but we know 
that their sages and philosophe rs always travelled for in- 
formation and improvement in the East, and referred to that 
source the philosohical tenets which they brought home. 
A very celebrated passage from Plato, in confirmation of 
this, will readily suggest itself to the scholar.t The dif. 
ficulty we experience in tracing the Oriental influence over 
Greek literature, is owing to the peculiarly plastic genius of 
the Greek mind, which moulded, without conscious effort, 
materials the most dissimilar and incongruous into har- 
mony with itself and with each other, and formed into a 
complete and polished whole the most discordant elements, 
The greater part of the divinities of Grecce are indubitably 
of Asiatic or Egyptian origin, but they soon lose their Orien- 
tal type, after having been naturalized in the new country, 


* Ecclesiastes, c. iii. v. 15. The position on which History is found- 
ed is concisely expressed by Seneca in four words, omnia transewnt, 
ut revertantur. The words of Thucidides declare that it was this 
principle which gave birth to his history : bos 68 BovAnGoveai civ re 
, : Capes Cxorew xa Tuy weAAovrow wore ad dig xaTO $O 
olTuv xos waparAncioy E¢stba, wpe xpivesy aire 

> lib. ic. 22. Itis this which has made his work 


¢ See the Timeus of Plato. 
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and we cannot easily recognize them in their new dress. 
The same is the case, even in a greater degree, with the 
literature of the Greeks: we know that a foreign influence 
has been exercised over it, but how far it has extended, or 
what it has produced, it is beyond our power to tell. 

f Schlegel considers the Hindoo doctrine of Metempsychosis, 
or the transmigration of souls, to have exercised the chief 
influence in Europe of all the Oriental opinions.* But this 
in no measure changed either the form or the spirit of Greek 
literature. It was never an article either of popular faith 
or of general intelligibility, but was confined almost entirely 
to the Pythagoreans and their successors, the Platonists. 
How far Plato himself believed in this doctrine, we have no 
means to determine: the préexistence of souls seems to 
have been introduced by him into his writings, simply for 
logical purposes, to explain, according to his theory, our ac- 
quaintance with his archetypal ideas, and to prove the sub- 
sequent immortality of the human soul.t With the latter 
school of Neo-Platonists, Plotinus, Porphyry, lamblicus, 
Proclus, &c., it was a point of earnest belief; nor was a 
sincere faith in the doctrine uncommon among the Chris- 
tians of those times, as we may infer from the determination 
with which two of the most eminent of their number: ad- 
hered to it, Origen and Synesius.} But until the contest of 
Christianity, in its rise, with heathenism in its decline, the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls did not extend its in- 
fluence, perceptibly, beyond the limits of the few phiosophical 
seets to which it was confined. 


From the East, however, was introduced, about the time 
of Hadrian, that mysticism, which so strongly characterizes 
nearly all literature, sacred and profane, from that day until 
the conclusion of the theological disputes of the eastern 
churches. It was this that gave its transcendental character 
to the expiring heathen philosophy, and produced in the re- 
ligious controversies of the christian world that love of vain 
imagination and empty dreaming, and of logical niceties 

* Hist. Lit. Lect. iv. p. 114. 
t See the Pheedon of Plato. 

t Origen is alone mentioned by Schlegel, Lect. v. p. 136, yet Synesius is, per- 

haps, the more remarkable instance, for he declined a bishopric rather than re- 


nounce this doctrine. Cudworth. Int. Syst: B.i.c. 18 31. He became, how- 
ever, afterwards, Bishop of Cyrene (A. D. 410.) Porphyry. Introd. ad. Philos. 
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transformed into important and substantial differences, which 
distinguish that period above all others. 

From the East also, in an era long subsequent, the era of 
the Crusades, was drawn much of the form and spirit which 
characterize the ballads and love-songs of th e'Trouvéres and 
Troubadours, and many of those strange wild tales and 

fabliaux which, after being long current among the minstrels 
of Provence, and in all the languages of Europe, were, at 
length, so inimitably dressed up by Boccacio, in the sweet- 
est and purest Italian. But of the East we will say no more 
at present ; we may have occasion to return upon this last 
point when we speak of the S Saracens, and we have already 
dwelt too long upon the Oriental nations. As, however, 
this is a branch of the subject, of which but little is familiarly 
known to most readers, we must hope that the novelty will 
be found a sufficient atonement for the length of our 
remarks. 

That inland sea which separates Greece from Asia and 
Egypt, is a narrow and trifling barrier to interpose between 
kindred nations ; yet, if whole oceans had intervened, there 
could scarcely have been a greater or more striking dissimi- 
larity between the inhabitants of these countries. In crossing 
the Mediterranean Sea, the character of the national intellect, 
of religion, of art, of science, of political, social and domestic 
life, seems entirely changed. The fixed and iron rigidity of 
oriental manners and customs has given place to the restless 
activity and ever-changing vivacity of the Grecian mind. 
The East shadowed forth to humanity the dark and myste- 
rious superstitions that reigned in its heart of hearts, by the 
huge and ponderous piles that it erected. Any lighter ma- 
terials would have appeared too frai] and fleeting to have 
borne the impress of their immutable and Titanic spirit. 
Nothing else could have been a fitting type of their deep 
belief in the eternity of material nature, and the evanescence 
of man. But where in Greece will you look for structures 
hewn out of the solid rock, for pyramids, obelisks, and mono- 
lithite temples? There are none: the colossal and tremen- 
dous works of an elder world have gradually jost their vast 
and distorted proportions, and shrunk back within the size 
and figure prescribed to nature by herself.* The vague and 

*Victor Cousin makes a few admirable remarks, in the course of an illus- 
tration on the different expression of Greek Sculpture before and in the time of 


Pericles, which have been the germ of many of the reflections we have made on. 
imilar subjects. V. Cousin. Int. Hist. Phil. 1. iii. 
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grotesque monsters of Indian and Egyptian imagination, 
their winged lions and sphinxes and hundred-handed gods, 
have no place in Grecian sculpture. There are, indeed, a 
few dim legends, of a far earlier age, preserved in the Ho- 
meric poems, which refer to a similar state of feeling among 
the remote ancestors of the Greeks: the hundred-handed 


Briareus,* Cerberus, Pan, &c.. remind us of India, and of 


a period antecedent to that when Grecian civilization as- 
sumed its distinctive aspect. 

It would seem as if the intellect of nations, nay, even of 
the world itself, had a natural tendency towards wild and 
uncouth exaggerations. It is said of the antediluvian ages, 
that “there were giants in the earth in those days,” and it 
may well be said of the early ages after the flood, that the 
human imagination indulged in gigantic though indefinite 
conceptions. The first work of man, recorded to have been 
undertaken after the flood, gives utterance to this spirit; for 
the builders of Babe! said, one to another, “Go to, |et us build 
a city and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven,’ 
and the unchanging spirit of the East remains now what it 
was at the first day. Butin Greece, in its prime, where are 
the indications of this unnatural amplification? True, u 
the anti-historic periods were erected those Cyclopean and 
Pelasgic walls, the ruins of which the modern traveller still 
views with wonder. But there are no traces of these in a 
later day : and what are even they, when compared with 
the structures of the Fast? The stepping-stone which leads 
to more natural and less swollen proportions. 

Such is the outward dissimilarity between the Hast and 
Greece, which strikes the eye at the first glance, but we may 
look at the internal difference. In both countries nature is 
the object of constant adoration ; in both, religion is the sun 
around which all lesser things revolve, but, in the former, 
nature appears as the tyrannical and capricious stepmother, 
and, in the latter, it is the beneficent mother, doting over her 
own children. ‘The religions correspond with this distine- 
tion ; in the East, a worship of fear and despair ; in Greece, 
it is the gushing forth of the most ardent and devoted love 
The former has frozen all things into stone, whether they ap- 
pear as dark petrifactions or as glittering stalactites ; the 


* The story of Briareus (Il. a. v- 403) is in Homer evidently a tradition of 
old times, from the way in which itis introduced. 
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latter warms into life all it touches, and transmutes the in- 
animate clay into the breathing and moving creature. 

But another striking dissimilarity between the East and 
Greece lies in the perfect and almost riotous freedom dis- 
played in the latter; they are not only free from any intel- 
lectual tyranny, but they are conscious of their independ- 
ence. ‘his may be at once the cause and the effect, in 
different degrees, of there being no religious domination in 
Greece, no regularly- constituted priesthood, with acknow- 
ledged authority. So far from being the slaves of their my- 
thological creed, the Greeks modified it to suit their own 
inclinations, and believed or disbelieved just so much of it 
as they wished. The only sovereignty to which the Greeks 
submitted was that of ideal beauty and perfection. 

These distinctions may be easily traced in the whole po- 
litical and domestic life of the Greeks, in their architecture, 
their sculpture, their arts and their sciences. Every page 
f their literature reveals them; their poetry and their 
philosophy are full of their inspiration. They are apparent, 
not in one era of Greek letters only, but in all; though 
they shine forth, in the fullest perfection, in the age of 
Pericles. They are visible in the Homeric poems, and the 
Hesiodic fragments; in the lively tripping measures of 
Anacreon and the majestic march of Pindar ; in the tower- 
ing grandeur of A&schylus, the tranquil sublimity of So- 
phoele s, and the silvery melodies of Euripides > you may 
recognise them in the lisping prose of Herodotus, the ner- 
vous energy of Thucydides, and the sweet attic grace of 
Xenophon : you may find them in the Athenian orators, 
lsocrates, A®schines and Demosthenes; and the Greek 
philosophers, Plato and Aristotle.* 

Rags: is the general character of Greek literature, and 

e fruits are worthy of the tree whence they sprung. The 

istory of the Greek intellect and letters affords us one of 
the most instructive and interesting of amusements, as the 
study of the Greek authors does one of the most profitable 
and delightful of pursuits. But the sources of this literature, 
the origin of the refinement and perfection of their melo- 
dious language, are lost in the night of time,—they are more 


* It was the intention of the writer of this article, to have furnished it through- 
out with the requisite notes and references, but a sudden call upon him for the 
article, prevented him from completing it, according to his desire. 

27 
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unattainable than the celebrated fountains of the Nile. The 
names of a few of the older poets, Linus, Amphion, Or- 
pheus and Muszus, are all we know of them, their works 
are irrevocably lost ; though some of them were preserved 
with superstitious reverence in the Athenian temples until 
the publication of the Homeric poems. The most daring 
inference that we can venture to make respecting these 
elder bards, and even that is far beyond the evidence, is 
that their poesy, if not Pelasgic, looked back to a Pelasgic 
origin. and was preserved in Athens, in consequence of 
that city’s being the most Pelasgic of the cities of Greece. 
It is in vain, however, to attempt to trace the origin of 
Greek literature. The earliest writings that have come 
down to us, already display the perfection of a ripe and 
flourishing literature, Whatever be the date of the several 
portions of the Iliad, it is evidently the earliest scion of the 
Grecian muse with which we are acquainted. But this ex- 
hibits none of the imperfections of infancy: the grammatical 
construction is perfect, the language attuned to its sweetest 
music, the metrical form of the hexameter defined, and the 
poetical expression of thought and sentiment, to this day, 
the object of unbounded admiration. Yet, among the bal- 
lads that compose the Iliad, there occurs one remarkable 
passage which critics consider to be much older than the 
rest: “this, however, tells us of a literature already fixed, a 
rhythmical arrangement of feet already chosen and perfected. 
It is impossible to raise the curtain, and to look further 
back. Like the Aphrodite of the Grecian mythology, rising 
from the waves in her chaste and faultless beauty, her un- 
adorned and naked simplicity, so from the waves of time 
springs forth the poetry of Greece. And the same destiny 
of eternal youth attended its progress, which appertained to 
their own Apollo, the god of music and of song. It is an 
easy task to follow the progress of letters downwards from 
the time of Homer and Hesiod, but before that period, al 
is impenetrable darkness ; we have no positive knowledge. 
and the inferences which we are enabled to draw, are both 
few and very uncertain. 

More time has been devoted to the elucidation of the 
Iliad and Odyssey by modern scholars, than to any other 


purely literary subject: and this attention has been re 


* Hom. Il. ix. vy. 525. We are indebted to Anthon. Hor. p. xlviii. Eé 


182. for this reference and the remark we have made on the lines 
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doubled within the last half century, by the agitation of the 
difficult question of the authorship of the Homeric poems, 
The English and French scholars, for the most part, still 
adhere to the faith of their fathers; the Germans decide 
positively against the belief so long entertained, and we 
own, that we are strongly inclined to the side of the latter: sed 
adhuc sub judice lis est. Hermann, and other followers of 
Wolfe, have tried Hesiod by the same tests to which their 
great preceptor subjected Homer, and have come to a like 
conclusion respecting him; and we think with even greater 
reason; for we can hardly conceive, that any one can 
study the Hesiodic poems without perceiving, that they are 
merely a collection of scraps and shreds from moral poems, 
such as those of Theognis and the psuedo Phocylides. The 
ancients, however, quote freely from some of Hesiod’s 
writings and we must, therefore, suppose that, such as we 
now have them, they belong to a high antiquity. Without, 
therefore, stating any thing positive respecting either the 
Homeric or the Hesiodic poems, we will consider them as 
belonging historically to that period in which they were 
first collected and made public, the era of Solon, Pisistratus 
and the Pisistratida. We pass over the notion, that Ly- 
curgus introduced Homer into Greece,—it seems a fabri- 
cation of the days of Plutarch and lian, and affords only 
another example of referring to each lawgiver, or hero, the 
acts of all. The epoch of Solon is, also, in reality, the start- 
ing point of Greek history: before that time all is mist and 
fable. “About this period, too, arose the early tragedy and 
comedy of Greece, and the lyric poets, Alezeus, Sappho, 
Stesichorus, &c., gave form and beauty to the old village 
songs of the country. 

The publication of the Homeric poems regenerated 
Greece ; it excited the heroic and martial spirit of the peo- 
ple, by pointing out, and investing with all the ornaments of 
poetic amplification, the noble achievements of their fore- 
fathers ina distant age. The “virere for/es ante Aga- 
memnona” lias almost passed into a proverb, but not only 
the king of Mycenez and his brothers in arms before Troy, 
would have rotted unheard of, in their unknown graves, 
had they not been embalmed in the divine verse of Homer, 
but the gallant exploits of Greece, at Marathon and Salamis, 
would have been unperformed or unrecorded. In the days 
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of Solon, the Persian empire was steadily extending its 
limits ; it had spread to the Asiatic shores of the A®gean, 
and was ready to pounce upon Greece. The Homeric 
songs told the people how a Grecian armament had long 
before sailed to Troy, then the chief city of Asia, or re- 
presented as such, and how, after ten long years of war- 
fare, it had utterly annihilated the power of the Trojan 
monarchy. Inspirited by these legends of old time, Greece 
met the armies of the Persians, which poured like swarming 
locusts over the land, and more than acted over again the 
fabled exploits of their ancestors. It is a proof of the in- 
fluence of these poems, that so short a period after they 
had been given to the public, they nerved the people for 
such a struggle. And it is worthy of note, that that nation 
which display ed the most gallant resistance to the Persian 
invader, was the one where the Homeric poems had 
been collected. We may, consequently, refer the greatness 
of Athens, and her supremacy among the cities of Greece, 
to the rhapsodies of Homer. When “such was the salutary 
effect that flowed from them, it is not to be wondered at, 
that they were regularly sung in Athens, at the Panthenaic 
festival, and at other festivals throughout Greece. 

From Homer sprung also Tragedy and Comedy, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, but the re mark of that philosopher, i in 
his Art of Poetry, must be taken with some modification. 
Tragedy and Comedy were, in truth, the offspring of the old 
\ illage songs of Greece: these songs might have resembled, 
in their rude state, the Carmina Fescennina of Rome ; the 
introduction of the Bacchanalian orgies added enthusiasm 
and a religious complexion to these songs, which, in this 
condition, were the origin of the lyric poetry of Greece. 
Upon this foundation Thespis raised the early tragedy; 
but Phrynichus, who first infused real poetic feeling and ex- 
pression into it, lived immediately after the publication of 
Homer, as did also Epicharmus, the father of Comedy, and 
Pratinas, the founder of the Satyric drama. From the 
Homeric mythology, too, were de rived the plots of most of 
the tragedies, as may be seen by a reference to any cata- 
logue of their titles; and it is well known that Aeschylus 
acknowledged his obligations to Homer. We are, therefore, 
to understand Aristotle’s words as referring to perfection 
and polish, and not literally to the first attempts of the 
dramatic muse. 
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Homer thus lies at the basis of Greek literature and civi- 
lization ; but want of space will prevent us from following 
out the influence of the poems attributed to him any further. 
The next step in this history is the Athenian Drama: the 
most perfect in its beauties, and the most wonderful in its 
power, of all the intellectual productions of that remarkable 
people. Of all the forms under which literature has chosen, 
at different periods, to clothe itself, this is the most truly ar- 
tistic. It may have its defects, as a mode of representing 
human life and action; the plan upon which it is con- 
structed may be too narrow for the purposes of the modern 
theatre, but, with the objects and purposes which it had in 
view, nothing could be more perfect or more beautiful. 
The swelling strains of the melliffuous choruses would ele- 
vate the feelings of the hearers into the purest and most 
ecstatic delight ; satisfying alike the judgment, the taste and 
the ear, of the most fastidious: while the dialogue, or what 
we might call the body of the play, would instruct them in 
the noblest lessons of fortitude and virtue. The effect pro- 
duced by the Attic tragedy over the Athenians,—the most 
refined of audiences——does not seem surprising to us, 
when we consider the rapture which even its perusal may 
now inspire, aud remember how much Greek poetry must 
lose, when deprived of the true Attic pronunciation, and 
without either the musical accompaniment, or the correct 
metrical arrangement of the choruses: for, on this latter 
point, we still do little more than guess according to our 
ability. 

Phrynic hus breathed into the rude tragic dialogues and 
songs W hich Thespis represented, on his “ wandering 
wagon,” his own poetic taste and feeling; but ZEschylus 
was the real father of the Attic tragedy. He not only im- 
proved its form, and added dignity to its language, but he 
was the inventor of all the properties and decorations of the 
stage. He devised suitable choral dances, he adapted a 
suitable musical ac companiment to the words, and gave to 
the drama its artistic form. In his hands, tragedy assumed 
the very high rank which has ever since been conceded to 
it. As compared with his two great successors, Sophocles 
and Euripides, A/schylus appears gr and, terrible and pre- 
ternatural,—the Titan of the stage. Of all dramas, his Pro- 
metheus Vinctus is the most remarkable. Gods and demi- 
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gods are brought upon the scene, and the stake for which 
the game is played, is not the fortune of an individual or 
the fate of an empire, but the fate of the ruler of the 
universe. Tried by the rules of pure esthetical criticism, 
the judgment may be compelled to place it below the more 
finished efforts of Sophocles, but there is no tragedy more 
pathetic than this is, or more calculated to leave a lasting 
impression behind it. While A®schylus was in the zenith 
of his glory, Sophocles grew up to manhood; but he soon 
entered the arena of literary distinction, and in his twenty- 
fifth year contended with the veteran of the stage, and was 
honored with the crown by the decision of Cimon and 
his brother generals, who had constituted themselves the 
judges of the contest. From this time, during a period of 
sixty-three years, he continued to compose, and his last 
efforts, like the fabled song of the dying swan, was the 
sweetest note of all. The chorus of the GEdipus Coloneus, 
which Bulwer has cited in his profound and valuable work 
on Athens and the Athenians, would alone entitle him to the 
appellation of “The Attic Bee,” and to the constant admi- 
ration of all lovers of true poetry. Sophocles carried the 
Attic tragedy to its acme; after his day, it gradually de- 
clined, for Euripides, even during his lifetime, had com- 
menced pandering to the vitiated tastes of the audience, by 
his effeminate and soft melodies. Tragedy, moreover, in 
the hands of Euripides, was perverted from its legitimate 
aim, and made to serve as a mere vehicle for rhetorical 
display and ingenious sophistry. The choruses of Euri- 
pides are among the softest, most beautiful and poetical 
of all poetry: their only fault is, that they are wholly out 
of place. As lyric effusions, we would not hesitate to 

lace them even before those of Sophocles; but they 
weet in general, not the slightest relation to the dialogue. 
With Euripides died the Attic tragedy ; for though lophon, 
the son of Sophocles, and many others, some ‘of W hom, 
as Agathon, were admitted within the pale of the Alex- 
andrian canon, yet Euripides was the last of the great 
tragedians of Athens. 

“Phe mention of the purely lyric character of the cho- 
ruses of Euripides, recalls us to a consideration of the lyric 
poetry of Greece, which chronologically preceded the At- 
tic tragedy, for Pindar, the representative of the class, and 
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the most eminent among them, was a contemporary of 
Aschylus, and Bacchylides, the last of the nine approved by 
the Alexandrian critics, was, probably, anterior to the 
culminating era of the tragic drama in Greece. Were 
we to attempt a sketch of the influence of the lyric poets, it 
might lead us to speak too much at large of the Olympic 
Games, an institution which, undoubtedly, exercised a 
powerful and beneficial effect over all Greece, and to dwell 
upon the peculiar ceremonies adopted at the religious festi- 
vals. We can only ailude to the lyric poetry of the Greeks 
at present. It sprung up, as the natural growth of the 
genius of the country, arising, as we have mentioned be- 
fore, out of that love of music and song which seem to have 
appertained to that people at all periods. It was, however, 
cultivated with most enthusiasm and success before any of 
the more regular forms of literary composition came into 
vogue. The nine lyric poets of the Alexandrian canon, 
Alemzon, Alczeus, Sappho, Stesichorus, Ibycus, Anacreon, 
Simonides, Pindar and Bacchylides, were either contem- 
poraries of Solon, or flourished between that era and the 
meridian fame of Sophocles. It became, in fact, then in- 
corporated with the Attic Tragedy, and Euripides might 
have carried, by his choruses, high fame as a lyric poet. 
The lyric beauty of the poetry of Euripides did not save 
him from the biting satire of the most remarkable man that 
ever gave finish and full development to any branch of let- 
ters, or adorned any literature. Such praise is applicable to 
none but Aristophanes, the prince of the elder comedy. 
We may trace the origin of comedy from Susarion of Me- 
gara, the contemporary of Thespis,—but the first who at- 
tempted to polish it, and make it a worthy contrast to 
tragedy, was Epicharmus of Cos, who flourished at the 
court of Hiero, nearly at the same time with Aschylus, Of 
Aristophanes, alone, have we complete comedies; of the 
other comedians we have only a few fragments from which 
we can judge neither of their genius nor their character. 
There would, however, be little justice in our murmurs, 
were we to complain of the loss of these writers, when an- 
tiquity has spared to us so many of the masterpieces of 
him who was infinitely beyond all his predecessors and 
rivals, in all the requisites for comic excellence, under the 
old form. Aristophanes united in his own person the 
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coarse but irresistible humor of Rabelais, the cutting sar- 
casm of Voltaire, and the wit of Swift, with all the graces 
of composition, and, at times, the beauties of the sweetest 
poetry. The grace of his writings, and his masterly com- 
mand over the most pliant of languages, made him the con- 
stant study and delight of Plato, w ho remarked in an epi- 
gram upon him, that “the Graces, seeking an imperishable 
temple, chose the soul of Aristophanes.* But Aristo- 
phanes was not more remarkable for his wonderful combi- 
nation of talents, than for the honest sincerity and deliberate 
courage with which he directed all his energies to the over- 
throw of all perversions of taste, of feeling, of judgment 
and of right. His attack on Cleon, his ridicule of Sopho- 
cles, his unspairing and unending castigation of Euripides, 
were all dictated by motives of the purest patriotism. His 
influence in Athens, from the union of his genius, and his 
virtues, became tremendous, and he ruled with a sway, 


which could not be gainsayed, the hearts and the minds of 


the Athenians. When he left the stage, his sceptre was bro- 
ken,—none could wield the shivered fragments, from none 
could the people tolerate what they had borne when spoken 
by Aristophanes, and a legislative enactment overwhelmed 
the old comedy. 

The new comedy was brought to its perfection under 
Menander ; it was the comedy of ordinary life ; we have a 
faint knowledge of what it was, through the imitations or 
translations of Plautus and Terence, but we have no speci- 
mens of the original. The glory of the first temple far 
eclipsed that of the second. 

Such were some of the more remarkable shapes which 
literature assumed in Greece; the Elegiac and Erotic poetry 
it were hardly worth while to mention, nor does the pas- 
toral poetry, the growth of the Alexandrian school, merit 
our attention in a slight sketch like this, although Theocri- 
tus was the model on which Virgil wrote his Bucolics. 
The history, the oratory, the philosophy of the Greeks, still 
remain unnoticed, and to them we must devote the re- 
mainder of our scanty observations, on the rise, progress 
and decline of literature among the Greeks. 

*Ai Xagirss réus vig 1 Aa BE W, Omreg ox weCsizou, 
Znrivoas, 1 ux7v ev pov "A gitropavous. 
We are indebted to Snabelcdh, for preserving this epigram, in his life of Plato. 





ato. 
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The earliest form under which prose appeared in Greece 
was history, or rather the er of dry chronicles. 
The first author mentioned is Pherecydes of Sc yros, Diony- 
sius, Cadmus and Hecatzus of Miletus and Pherecy des 
of Leros, the last of the chroniclers. Of none of these 
have we any thing more than fragments. Next came 
Herodotus oi’ Halicarnassus, the father of history and of 
Greek prose. The names of the Muses were conferred on 
the several divisions of his work, in compliment to the ease 
and beauty of his style. It is said, that when reciting, at 
the Olympic games, a portion of his history, the young 
Thucydides shed tears sin despair of ever attaining to such 
perfection. A more rigorous study of antiquity has dis- 
proved this pleasant falsehood, and Thucydides, without 
any public effusion of his tears, has taken the rank of the 
first historian of antiquity, having as far surpassed him in 
nervousness and political sagacity, as he fel! behind him in 
ease and simplicity of style. Thucydides died, and left 
his great work incomplete ; Xenophon undertook the com- 
pletion of the task, and the Attic stucothness and perfect 
artlessness of his style contrast singularly with the rugged 
majesty of his predecessor. Polybius, Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis and the other historians of a later day, we need 
not mention heré ; they do not belong to that short period 
of independent and national Greek literature which lasted 
for three hundred years from Solon to Alexander. 

The oratory of Greece dates from Pericles: the Olym- 
pian of the Agora is himself the first whom we can un- 
hesitatingly pronounce to have been an orator. It was 
under his brilliant administration that were sown the seeds 
of that ochlocratic turbulence, which afterwards threw the 
government of Athens virtually into the hands of the 
most brilliant speaker. Of Pericles we have not even a 
fragment left, but, perhaps, we may venture to form some 
slight estimate of his eloquence from the speeches which 
Thuc -ydides puts into his mouth. We are fortunate, how- 
ever, in possessing orations by four out of five of the great 
orators of free Athens, mentioned by Quinctillian—Ly- 
sias, Isocrates, Hyperides, A2schines and Demosthenes. 
To Hyperides nothing which antiquity has left us can with 
certainty be assigned. All the glory of Grecian oratory 
is concentrated into a halo around the head of Demosthenes. 

28 VOL. 1.—No. 4. 
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Whatever be the fame or the merit of Demosthenes, it was 
due almost entirely to the most intense and persevering ap- 
plication. Were the modern aspirants to eloquence sub- 
jected to the same rigid and long continued discipline 
through which Demosthenes and Cicero and the other great 
orators of Greece and Rome passed, there might possibly be 
more oratory, but there would, certainly, be less talking, 
than is now delivered on the floor of Congress and in the 
legislative assemblies of the different States. The great 
power of Demosthenes arises from his honesty, his ear- 
nestness and his singleness of purpose: he possessed, too, 
a moral courage, which has never been surpassed, and 
has, rarely, been equalled. It was in these qualities that he so 
far excelled AEschines and Hyperides, who had an equal 
command over the powers of the Greek tongue with him- 
self. His speeches are characterized by a majestic sim- 
plicity of style, which, to the unpruned tastes and the un- 
familiar, appears to be almost barreness, but when we 
notice the fire, the impetuosity, the boldness and _ the pre- 
cision with which every attack is made; the magical 
charm which is often involved in single phrases, we can 
be nostrangers to the sources of his marve!l!ous power Ma. roug 
ev Ma padw “exclaimed he, in his great oration, and the tu- 
multuous mob, which had been ready to lend all aid to his 
rival, were crouching, spell-bound beneath him. He was 
the only one of the great speakers, whom the world has 
produced, who had judgment to see the necessity of sacri- 
ficing the flowers and petty graces of the rhetorician, in 
order to become a perfect orator, and resolution to form 
and execute the purpose. Demosthenes achieved his great 
aim; his name stands highest on the roll of orators; and 
none, but a Roman or a Frenchman, would dream of com- 
paring, for one moment, the prolixity and ornament of 
Cicero, to the nervous vigor and simplicity of the last of 
the old Greeks. 

Oratory had arisen at Athens, for at Athens only was it 
cultivated, with the change of the government from a 
close aristocracy, which seems to have preceded Solen and 
Pisistratus, to a pure democrcy. In the time of Pericles, 
all power had been thrown into the hands of the multitude, 
and we may judge of the mode in which that power was 

exercised, by the history of Cleon. and the continual satire 
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of Aristophanes, upon the folly and caprice of the so- 
vereign Demos. Pericles had maintained his supremacy 
as much by his eloquence, as by his statesmanship and 
his bold, but unprincipled conversion of the funds in the 
public chest, which belonged to the allies and dependencies 
of Athens, to the decoration of the violet-crowned city. 
After his time, oratorical talent became the sole passport to 
the favor and government of a people, already intoxicated 
with dreams of their own greatness. The gratification of 
an ear, rendered fastidious by long familiarity with the 
best productions of Greece in her best state, was what 
they principally desired from their public speakers: and 
an Athenian audience became, in consequence, not only 
critical, but greedy, on all occasions, of some rhetorical 
display which might satisfy the taste, as a work of art. 
Certain it is, that the Athenians of the time of Demosthenes 
attended the assemblies at the Pnyx, when the discussions 
involved the liberty of Athens, and her existence as a 
nation, rather for the sake of being delighted with ora- 
torical beauties, than of being directed how to act; or 
the thunders of that great man would scarcely have died 
away without regenerating the people he addressed, and 
stimulating them to emulate the glorious achievements of 
their forefathers at Marathon and Salamis. 

We need not look far, nor fear to be left in doubt, if we 
seek to discover the causes which produced the singular in- 
fatuation that preceded and led to the downfall of Athenian 
glory. The injurious effects of the Peloponnesian war, 
which crippled the resources, and broke the spirit of the 
nation; the gradual increase of the power of the lowest 
classes ; the premium offered to idleness, which was main- 
tained and amused at the public expense; the consequent 
disregard of anything except the gratification of the moment; 
the rise and influence of demagogues ; and the unrighteous 
measures adopted by Athens in her foreign policy; all 
contributed to the decay of her greatness. Not a little, 
however, is to be attributed to the diffusion of the doctrines 
of the Sephists, which sapped and undermined the sense of 
all moral obligation, by making right and wrong appear as 
matters of pure indifference, to be determined, on each oc- 
casion, by victory alone, and the skill with which the con- 
tending parties employed or abused the weapons of logic. 
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We cannot be surprized, after an acquaintance with their 
practice, that Athens felt, through all her veins, the poison 
that had been breathed into her: nor wonder that the era 
of the Sophists, in that city, should have been synonymous 
with the era of her decline. 

The sect of the Sophists forms, however, one branch of 
the Greek philosophers, and may be well considered 
as constituting a part of their history. The Sophists 
united in themselves the arts both of the rhetorician and the 
philosopher, and abused both. The former they employed 
to gild over and conceal the fallacies which they wilfully 
created by the light the latter afforded them. Still they 
belong to the history of ,Greek philosophy, both by the 
position which they occupied, relatively, to their successors 
and antagonists, Socrates and his disciples, and by the na- 
ture of their logical contests de omni ente et omni scibili. 
As such, therefore, we must consider them. 

Philosophy of some sort appears to have been cultivated 
in Greece, from the earliest period over which a single ray 
of light can be thrown. The establishment of the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries, A. C. 1356, speaks of some attempt at a 
philosophy, more or less rude, at a date far anterior to any 
thing of which we can pretend to have accurate know- 
ledge. At first, indeed,and down to the middle of the 
sixth century before the Christian era, that which may be 
dignified with this name, was simply the metrical ex- 
pression of the plain truths and precepts of morality, and 
of the science of living justly, honestly and peaceably before 
God and before man. This was what was embodied in 
the poetry of the Orphic bards, and some estimation of its 
nature may be formed from the perusal of the hymns of 
Orpheus, and the golden verses of Pythagoras, spurious as 
both of these, undoubtedly, are. Inthe next stage, philo- 
sophy was little more than physical science. The princi- 
pal attention of Thales and Pythagoras, and their more im- 
mediate followers in the Ionic and Italic schools, was de- 
voted to tlie study of natural phenomena, and the discovery 
or explication of natural laws. To this second period be- 
long Pythagoras, by whom the name of philosophy was in- 
vented and applied, Thales, Empedocles, Parmenides, De- 
mocritus, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, &c. It was not until 
the times of Plato, or rather of his preceptor, Socrates, who, 
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however, committed nothing to writing himself, that philo- 
sophy assumed that high rank and distinctive character, 
which we assign to it, in modern days, and which, ever 
since his time, it has continued to retain. 

Before Socrates, however, came the Sophists, a race of 
men as remarkable for their genius, the variety and extent 
of their acquisitions, and their undoubted talents, as for 
that perversion of all of these which has given an appella- 
tion, derived from their own name, to every species of false 
reasoning. First among these, in order of time, as in in- 
tellectual vigor and accomplishments, was Gorgias of Leon- 
tium, contemporaneous with the Peloponnesian war. He 
came to Athens as an ambassador from his own city in 
Sicily, but spent much of the remainder of his life in in- 
structing the Athenians in the practice of oratory, and the 
arts of the Sophist. A cloud of others followed him, with, 
perhaps, less judgment, and a smaller share of honesty. The 
coming of the Sophists forms a sad, but memorable era in 
the history of Athens. The old modes of education were 
thenceforward deemed insufficient, and, instead of the old 
routine of music, grammar, and gymnastic exercises, the 
education of the children of the wealthy was considered im- 
perfect, unless they had received the last finish from the 
hands of the Sophist. The old simplicity of thought, in 
Athens, was completely swept away, the indulgence of all 
the vagaries of a brilliant fancy became fashionable, the 
exercise of talent, not to maintain and uphold the truth, but 
to make the worse appear the better cause, became the 
the ruling passion of the day, and the minds and hearts of 
the Athenians were equally corrupted. The period im- 
mediately succeeding the age of Pericles was an unfor- 
tunate one for Athens, —everything seemed to combine to- 
wards her destruction ; indeed, even during his splendid 
administration, the seeds of death had been sown, and a close 
scrutiny may show us, even then, the canker-worm in the 
heart of the rose. But, immediately on his death, the wither- 
ing fires of consumption seized upon the vitals of Athenian 
greatness. A stranger to her history, might have looked 
on and considered the hectic flush, and her still undimmed 
beauties, as a sign of vigorous health; but we, who have 
Witnessed her subsequent dissolution, may see the blight 
gradually stealing over the leaves, till they close one by one, 
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and shrivel up, and fall to the ground. A few blossoms still 
attract us by their brightness, a few green leaves are still 
Jeft upon the shrub, but the breath of the Sophist seals its 
fate, and scorches up the juices on which its beauty and its 
life depend. 

The influence of the Sophists upon Greek mind and liter- 
ature, or rather, we should say, on Athenian mind and 
literature, was fatal indeed ; but we, who live in after times, 
cannot much regret even a vicious system, which has given 
occasion to such rich fruits as the works of Plato and Aris- 
totle. These two authors, though far from being all of 
Grecian philosophy which we possess, are those who have 
given its high value and reputation to it: and they owe their 
existence to the errors of the Sophists. Socrates, at first a 
Sophist himself, soon perceived the dangerous tendency of 
their doctrines ; perhaps his eyes were opened by the bitter 
attack of Aristophanes upon him; but having once discov- 
ered how injurious they were certain to prove to all healthi- 
ness of intellect and feeling, he devoted the rest of his life to 
combating them with all his ability. His great pupil was 
Plato, who represented and embellished the doctrines of 
his master, and added largely to them from his own specu- 
lative and fanciful mind. From the school of Plato pro- 
ceeded Aristotle, and thus, we may say, that to the perver- 
sions of the Sophists, literature owes both Plato and Aris- 
totle. 

These great men still stand without having even mei a 
rival during the long period of succeeding ages. If we con- 
trast them with Bacon and Newton, a sense of justice will 
compel us to decide in favor of the ancients, however pain- 
ful and reluctant that decision may be. But in justice to all 
parties, no comparison ought to be instituted: if there be 
much on which to found a comparison, there is much to 
render it difficult and uncertain, and the safest and fairest 
mode of proceeding would be, to consider each as standing 
alone in the glory of his own vast intelligence. 

The contrast between the two giants of Greek intellect, 
is remarkable. The majestic, graceful and ever-changing 
perfection of the style of Plato appears still more attrac- 
tive, when read after the perusal of the close and unadorned 
reasoning of Aristotle. The latter is, as his preceptor 
Plato designated him, “mind;’—he is all mind. His sole aim 
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seems to be to analyze the subject before him, to probe it 
to the bottom, to sift all possible sources of error, and to ex 
amine it thoroughly, even to its minutest elements. But in 
pursuing this object, he seeks no ornaments, if a flower 
springs up in his path,—he throws it ruthlessly from him, he 
has no taste for such things, they may add beauty to what- 
ever they are twined around, but they impede a correct 
scrutiny of all its parts. Throughout all his works, it is the 
same unchanging dis regard to everything, but the point to 
be argued: yet there are grace and vigor, even in his barren 
style, ‘and glimpses of real wit and humor are, sometimes, 
allowed to become half visible, under the stern exterior. 
His smile is, however, such as we might have expected 
from the elder Cato—a compromise, permitted with some 
remorse, between the inclination of human nature and the 
gravity of the philosopher. Aristotle considers laughter 
the characteristic of the human race, but he invariably, and 
half unconsciously, strives to raise himself above humanity 
by crushing all outbursts of this weakness. 

How ditlerent from this is Plato in his style, and the tone 
of mind! The richest flow of language,—the wonderful 
variety, running through all the degrees of human feeling 
and expression, emulating, at times, the dark grandeur of 
schylus, and as often changing to the pointed satire and 
inimitable wit of Aristophanes, who was well and de- 
servedly honored by him. Nothing is out of place with 
him, his pen is equally master of the high, the low, the 
grave, the light, the comic, the tragic, the narration of old 
legends, and new stories, or the discussion of the most 
knotty, metaphysical questions. Yet all these various forms 
of speech are harmonized and reduced into the most na- 
tural and beautiful dialogue, by his perfect command over 
all the intricacies of the Greek tongue. Notwithstanding 
the variety of his style, nothing appears mean or trifling, 
everything is elevated and refined by his touch, so that 
the ancients might well say, that, if Jupiter condescended 
to speak in Greek, he would have borrowed his language 
from Plato. 

The nature of Aristotle’s philosophy is not less different 
from that of Plato, than his style is from the flowery, but not 
florid, graces of the latter. “The aim of Aristotle is to ac- 
quire positive knowledge respecting all things that humanity 
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can know, to keep our inquiries and our sciences within 
those limits to which experience confines us: the intention 
of Plato, on the other hand, is to abandon experience, and to 
build up a wild, but beautiful system, upon all the vague 
impressions of the mind, the feelings and impulses of the 
heart, and the ideal reminiscences of a former existence. 
The philosophy of imagination and hypothesis is that which 
Plato has consecrated by his genius ; that of experience and 
fact owes its first real advances, if not its origin, to Aris- 
totle : and thus these great names divide the world of intel- 
lect between them. 

The philosophy of Greece was subsequent to the era of 
her literary greatness ; in the later periods of her existence 
it became celebrated, and to it all the brighter minds devoted 
themselves. Its influence was exercised after the literature 
of the country had ceased to be independent and national, 
and, therefore, we shall consider it no further. Rome at- 
tempted to borrow her philosophy from Greece; but the 
acuteness and subtlety of the Grecian mind so far transcended 
that of the Romans, that it was never either naturalized or 
comprehended. In the middle ages, Aristotle reigned with- 
out a rival, but Plato assumed the ascendency, for a time, at 
the revival of letters: since that time, the Academie and 
Peripatetic philosophers have atternately borne the palm. 
It will be soon enough, however, to consider these further 
when we reach that part of the History of Literature. We 
cannot, however, omit noticing the extreme unpopularity of 
philosophy at Athens, until her subjection under the Mace- 
donians. Pericles could, with difficulty, protect Aspasia, 
when accused of philosophy; Anaxagoras was first im- 
prisoned, then banished for ever ; Socrates was condemned 
to drink the hemlock juice ; Plato was twice imprisoned, and 
once sold as a slave: and Aristotle fled from Athens, in fear 
for his life, and to spare the Athenians, as he said, another 
crime against philosophy. 

With this we conclude our notice of Greek Literature ; in 
the after ages, down to the times of Julian, there were many 
writers of eminence and merit ; but they do not belong to 
the period of the advance of letters: they rose, as on a hot 
bed, feeding on the glories and greatness of their pre- 
decessors. ‘They are not national authors, and we have, in 
consequence, no space to devote to them here. 
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While Athens was declining from the glories of the age 

f Pericles, a new nation, further west, was rapidly and 
steadily rising into greatness and power. A city had been 
founded on the banks of the T iber, in the remoteness of 
antiquity, whose origin fable attempts to explain, but only 
the more comple tely confuses it. Certain it is, that even 
before the legendary colonization of Romulus, Celtic, Etrus- 
can, Pelasgic, Egyptian and Grecian elements, whether 
some of these be the same, or all diverse, were mingled 
up within it. Even the different names of the city of the 
Palatine Hill add to our confusion : its earliest name was 
Pallantium, afterwards it was called Roma, but Flora was 
its sacred and mystic designation. We are not able to 
detect the tribes that settled and peopled it. Among much 
which is Greek in its language, iis rites and its customs, 
there is much, also, which is Asiatic, and much which 
we may imagine to be Celtic. The spirit of its religion is 
wholly different from that of Greece, although they are 
frequently confounded and considered nearly identical. 
The shrewd policy of Rome affected to discover her own 
divinities, not only in the Grecian mythology, but in the 
creeds of all countries that yielded toher arms. This may 
have given rise to the supposition that the Roman religion 
was an offspring of the Grecian, especially when we find 
the Latin poets naturalizing all the Grecian legends, and 
attributing them to their own gods. But if any filiation is 
to be supposed i in the case, we would have much more 
reason in referring the Roman faith to an Oriental origin, 
derived through the Etruscan tribes. And the reason is 
this, that, throughout the whole of Roman history, down 
to the days of Julius Cesar, the people were under a strict 
sacerdotal authority. The priestcraft of Rome, however, 
differs, essentially, from that of the East: for there was no 
regularly constituted order of priesthood,- there were no 
Roman Levites, though, from the story of the Potitii and 
Pinarii, we may possibly infer such to have existed in the 
remoter periods. The Greek element in Rome introduced 
a species of freedom and independence with regard to the 
despotism of a theocracy. Religion at Rome, ‘though ap- 
parently dominant, with regard to all classes, was, really, 
a mere political engine, in the hands of the ruling powers. 
in the days of royalty the kings held this power in their 
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own hands; after the republic, the head of the pontifical 
college was termed rez; and such power as religion did 
was principally political, under the dictation of the patri- 
cians and eivil authorities of Rome. Religion, among the 
Romans, was not merely an establishment upheld by the 
state, but it was the main sinew of the aristocratic supre- 
macy, and sedulously cultivated, solely, with the intention 


of always resorting to it as an infallible political weapon of 


offence and defence. 

Thus, the dominant element in the Roman character, 
is the political, and religion is merely its handmaiden 
This is necessary to be constantly remembered in all study 
of Reman history, for it explains many of the apparent 
anomalies discernible in the career of that singular people. 
This political character was, probably, forced upon the Ro- 
mans by the position in which they found themselves, sur- 
rounded, on all sides, by envious and powerful neighbours, 
and, from the beginning, a prey to internal factions. The 
only mode of allaying these factions, even for a_ time, 
was to call out levies of the citizens for a defence of the 
national territory, or to make reprisals for some injury com- 
mitted or alleged. This was recognized as the ordinary 
and surest policy, and, thus, circumstances made the Ro- 
mans a warlike people. And the long continuance of war 
and conquest, united with the martial character of the 
nation, retarded and crushed down any thing like literary 
development. 

The Roman was what a fantastic writer of the Carlyle 
school, might call “a cast iron man.” He regarded him- 
self as born but for one aim,—to establish the dominion of 
Rome, by the sword, or by intrigue, over all the etties and 
nations of the earth. He neglected and despised every 
thing, which was not calculated to contribute to this end, 
or to maintain, within the city, those herditary, but long 
contested, customs, under which the patricians exereised 
supreme authority. Literature, when within his grasp, was 
contemned; the earliest Latin writers of note were of a servile 
or libertine condition ; all attempts to introduce letters into 
the Queen of the world were discouraged ; Cameades was 
civilly expelled from Rome, and Cato, the censor, denoun- 
ced the learning of Greece. Every thing, but war and 
statesmanship, was neglected and despised by the Camilli, 
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the Cincinnati, the Decii and their countrymen ; but what- 
ever might ensure success in these, was to be attained 
without the slightest reverence for any known virtue. All 
vices were canonized, however degrading they might be, 
in the early ages of the Roman republic, provided they had 
been rendered serviceable to the state. Murder, assas- 
sination, falsehood, treachery, ingratitude, these all became 
heroism at Rome, if the state could be made to profit by 
them. Could literature flourish in such a soil as this? 
What food could be found here for poetry and song? What 
influence could breathe inspiration into the Roman bard ? 
What noble enthusiasm could there be in the heart of the 
Roman to produce that strong gushing forth of the feelings 
which constitutes poetry, in a clime where virtue and 
honor were deliberately and systematically trampled under 
foot; where the cunning ofa Labeo, or the taciturnity of a 
Cato, were objects of admiration ; where the whole end of 
life, abroad and at home, was to deeeive and to lull into 
false security. How was it possible that a Roman of the 
old Republic should become a worshipper at the shrine of 
ideal beauty, when his education, and every thing around 
him, taught him to consider, not only as worthless, but 
as degrading, whatever did not tend towards national or 
individual aggrandizement? Al! the nobler impulses of the 
heart were crushed down and smothered at Rome under 
the superincumbent weight of public politics and private 
policy. 

Where, in the Roman world, are those visions of super- 
human beauty which haunt us throughout Greece! The 
Roman Olympus is untenanted by those forms of ineffable 
loveliness which make half the inspiration of the Greek 
poetry. Whither have departed the Muses, and the Graces, 
and the Nymphs? where are the harp and the song of 
Apollo? There was no place for these at Rome ; they were 
borrowed from the Greeks in a later age, when foreign 
beauty had tempted Roman imitation. When we turn from 
Greece, where the earth and the sea and the air are filled 
with their thousands of bright spirits, where the murmurs 
of the forest, the whispering of the winds, the melody of 
birds, the rippling of the waters are all musical and instinct 
with the sweetest poesy, and listen, amid the echoes of the 
Roman hills, or the stillness of the Roman valley, there are 
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no sweet sounds like these. The mountain is disenchanted 
of its Oreade ; no Aphrodite rises from the laughing waves, 
the Dryads and Hamadryads have fled from the grove, and 
none may seem, along the banks of the Tiber, the same fair 
Nymphs, who made populous every rivulet in Greece. The 
atmosphere of Rome was fatal to all poetic impulses: her 
religion, which was a religion not of faith but of law, was in 
every way calculated to repress literary exertion, and para- 
lyse enthusiasm. 

F'rom all this, we may infer the natural consequence ; 
and not be startled at the bold, but honest declaration, that 
Rome had no literature. And when we make this state- 
ment we mean, no national and independent literature, 
springing out of the wants of the people, and giving utter- 
ance to deep national feelings struggling for expression. Of 
a second-hand literature,—a literature of imitation,—the Ro- 
mans had enough, but there was no truly original writer 
among them, except in one single branch, satire, which, 
however, borrowed much from the Attic comedians. Yet it 
is not without good cause that Schlegel has remarked, that 
notwithstanding the confessed and close imitation of Greek 
models, there is a character truly Roman impressed upon 
every page of the Latin classics. You everywhere encoun- 
ter Roman pride and haughtiness, the lofty self-confidence 
of a race which had subdued the world, the stern and prac- 
tical good sense of a people, among whom every individual 
was soldier, politician and statesman, the unyielding daring 
which no obstacle could daunt or turn aside from its aim: 
but with all this it is still the Roman in the Grecian cloak ; 
non gens togata, sed pailiata. 

So strong, however, appear to have been the impediments 
at Rome, to the spontaneous production of literature, that 
but few out of the long list of Latin authors were natives of 
the eternal city. Livius Andronicus was a slave from Mag- 
na Grecia; Plautus and Terence were likewise slaves, the 
one from Sarsina, the other from Africa; Ennius was from 
Rudiz in Calabria; Nevius from Campania; Pacuvius 
from Brundusuim; Cato from Tusculum; Lucilius from 
Suessa ; Cicero from Arpinum; Cornelius Nepos from Hos- 
tilia; Sallust from Amiternum; Catullus from Verona, as 
was, also, Pliny the Elder; Horace from Venusia; Virgil 
from Andes near Mantua; Propertius from Umbria; Ovid 
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from Sulmo ; Livy from Patavium ; Statius from Neapolis ; 
the two Senecas and Lucian from Corduba, in Spain ; 
Quinctilian from Calagurris, likewise in Spain; Persius, 
from Volaterriz, the younger Pliny from Comum; Tacitus, 
from Interamna; Juvenal, from Aquinum. This is a short 
and imperfect list of Latin writers, not born withiu the walls 
of Rome; and from this we may judge what slight pre- 
tensions the Romans themselves could make to literature, 
when foreigners introduced a second-hand literature from 
Greece, and foreigners sustained it. Well may we say, 
that the latin classic writers were not Roman authors, and 
repeat the assertion, that the atmosphere of Rome was fatal 
to literatnre. 

These preliminary remarks on the character of Roman 
literature and Latin authors, prepare us for the history of 
both. It is probable, that no nation, even in its rudest state, 
long remained without some ballad songs, handing down, 
by tradition, the gallant exploits of the brave and successful. 
These we may trace among the early Romans; and though 
we have no specimens of “them left, they found their way, 
slightly modified, into the pages of Livy. What their po- 
etical merits may have been, we have no means of deciding, 
though we may infer, that they were extremely rough and 
sipcliahed: from the unpruned asperities of the Roman 
tongue, as low down as A.C. 185. It is probable that they 
never improved, to any extent, upon the old Saturnian 
chant. We have a few fragments in the detached lines of 
the songs of the Salii, quoted by ancient authors; and in 
that precious relic of antiquity, the hymn of the Fratres 
Arvales, so opportunely discovered in 1778,-which furnishes 
us with the oldest specimen of the Latin tongue we possess. 
From these we can draw but few conclusions, beyond the 
certainty of the extreme rudeness of the latin language, pre- 
vious to Andronicus and Ennius. 

With these names commences the history of Latin poetry 
and Roman literature, A few Latin authors lived before 
these, who, like them, drew their inspiration from a Grecian 
fountain, ‘Thus, at the outset, we are met by the Greek 
origin of letters at Rome. Livius Andronicus was himself 
from Magna Grecia; he made the Romans acquainted 
with the Odyssey and some of the Greek dramas in a Latin 
dress. Ennius was also from Magna Grecia; he de- 
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liberately attempted to create a Roman literature, by a 
diligent and persevering imitation of Greek models, and 
by latinizing Roman legends, drawn from Grecian sources. 
His success was remarkable, and not unmerited, if we may 
judge from the praises of subsequent writers, and from the 
vigor and spirit of some of the fragments which time has 
spared us from his voluminous works. Ennius was, how- 
ever, thoroughly Greek; he taught Greek to the Roman 
youth on the Aventine ; believing in the Pythagorean doc- 
trine of metempsychosis, he claimed a Greek extraction, 
and proclaimed himself the réanimated soul of Homer. 
Nay, so thoroughly was he Greek, that he flattered, or 
thought to flatter, the Romans by calling them Greeks too. 
This might, indeed, be, at that day, a passport to Roman 
favor, for fashion at Rome was then drawing everything 
daily closer to the Grecian spirit. A short time previously 
(. Fabius Pictor had returned to Rome from an embassy 
to consult the oracle at Delphi: the response of the god 
commanded the reverence of the Romans; it was cheerfully 
received, and the Romans did homage to the Greek Apollo. 

There was, indeed, one of the early writers of Rome, a 
poet of a bold, penetrating and independent spirit, who saw 
the design of the patricians to force Greek habits, manners 
and literature upon the Roman people, and resisted it to the 
utmost of his ability. Nevius was unsuccessful in his 
efforts : he was first imprisoned, and his indomitable spirit 
remaining unbroken by confinement, he was afterwards 
banished to Africa, where it is probable he ended his days. 
The attack of Nevius upon the patricians and on Greek 
literature was dictated, in a great measure, by political ani- 
mosity, but it would be unjust to the poet to refer it entirely 
to this cause. 

At this time, the only metres employed in Latin poetry, 
appear to have been the hexameter, successfully introduced 
from the Greek by Andronicus and Ennius and the old Sa- 
turnian measure,—the metre of the ballad songs of Rome, 
adopted by Nevius, and of which he is erroneously said, by 
Varro, to have been the inventor. The Saturnian, soon 
after this, disappeared, giving place, altogether, to the hex- 
ameter and other systems from the Greek: and thus was 
achieved the complete overthrow of what might have been 
made the elements of a national literature. 
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Next, in the order of time, come the works of Plautus 
and ‘Terence, —the poetry of th e Roman stage. It would be 
useless to dwell upon these authors, they are merely trans- 
lators from the Greek new comedy, and unequal to the task 
they undertook. In Terence, however, the Latin language 
receives its highest polish and grace, though the Greek 
metres, are, evidently, still unfamiliar and difficult to Roman 
authors, as we may judge from the loose metrical canon of 
the versification of Terence. 

After Terence, appears the most remarkable and the most 
unjustly neglected of Roman poets, Lucretius. He is the 
only one of the Latin bards whom we can deem to have been 
born and not made a poet. The nature of a philosophical 
poem necessarily cramps his genius, and renders it dry and 
monotonous in places, but where he can give the rein to his 
faucy, his flight is far beyond the reach of his more 
celebrated successors, Horace and Virgil. The epicurean 
philosophy was never popular at Rome, and to this cause 
must be, in some measure, attributed the neglect of his con- 
temporaries and subsequent Latin writers. Much, however, 
may be also attributed to his style, which was infinitely 
more Roman than that of his successors, notwithstanding 
his frequent outbursts of Grecian tenderness or sublimity. 
Lucretius is all impetuosity and fire; there is none of that 
tame subjection to a higher original, which is _ visible even 
in Virgil. He never lived to revise or complete his poem, 
yet, as it stands now, there are passages, and many of them, 
to which nothing similar or equal can be produced from any 
of the other Roman bards. The beautiful opening of the 
‘ De Natura Rerum,’ in the form of an invocation to Ve- 
nus, is unrivalled, so is the commencement of the second 
book. 


Suave mari magno turbantibus equora ventis, &c. 
and the magnificent description of the creation, in the fifth 
book, which 1 is equalled only by Milton’s. Ifa single Latin 
classic merits to be read in preference to all others, it is 
Lucretius ; and yet we have been acquainted with profes- 
sors of ancient languages, who knew him not by name. It 
is easy accounting ‘for his unpopularity, but an explanation 
is nodefence. ‘Those scholars, however, who still remain 
strangers to Lucretius, have never known the real beauties 
and capacities ofthe Latin language. 
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Contemporary with Lucretius, was Catullus, the most 
thoroughly Greek of all the Roman poets, His com- 
positions are principally short amatory pieces, though some 
partake of a more serious nature. They are mostly 
written in a sweet and airy strain, without much grace, 
and without affectation. His translation of the celebrated 
ode of Sappho is well known ; its beauties and defects have 
often been pointed out: perhaps his sixty-first ode, the hy- 
meneal song on the marriage of Manlius and Julia, unites 
most of the characteristics of Catullus. It displays the feli- 
city of his imitation from the Greek ; the measure has much 
of the nipping ease of a Greek song, and is remarkable, on 
that account, as being such a complete conquest over the 
stiffness of Latin rhythm. 

The work which Lucretius left unnishfied was revised 
by Cicero, who himself wrote poetry from his youth up- 
wards. It has been the fashion to laugh at the poetical 
talents of Cicero, since the jeer of Juvenal. We would 
not consider Cicero as having any pretensions to original 
poetic genirs, but his poetical taste was good, and his verses 
are far from being contemptible. His poems are either trans- 
lations from the Greek. executed in early youth, or histories 
in verse, showing, thus, in the former instance, the uniform 


tendency of Roman literature ; in the latter, the absence of 


the materials for poetry at Rome. ‘They are thus im 
portant in the history of Roman letters: their style shows 
the gradual transition from the wildness of Lucretius to the 
regularity and precision of Virgil. 

It should be remarked, as showing the means by which 
Greece obtained the absolute supremacy over the Roman 
mind, that at this time, and for some time previously, no 
education was considered complete without a sojourn in 
Athens. Many of the authors already mentioned had fin- 
ished their studies within the groves of Academus, and few 
of the educated at Rome, from the time of Cicero, neglected 
to pay this important visit. 

After Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and the other poets of 
the Augustan age occupied the stage. Their writings are 
known to all the readers of the classics; from them the 
intellect of Rome has been honored with the admiration of 
after times. 'The Roman literature rose, at this time, to its 
highest elevation, and the life of one man might include the 
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whole period of the literary greatness of Rome. We feel no 
inclination to detain our readers longer than necessary, by 
entering into an examination of a literature which was not 
national, and which, in the history of literature, is rather a 
retrogression of many steps than an advance of one, and, 
therefore, we will here leave off our examination of Latin 
poetry in general. But there is one branch to which we must 
devote some slight notice, for Satire is usually considered as 
having originated among theRomans, and having been no 
offspring of a foreign parent. 

We have been always very donbtful as to the originality 
of the Roman satire, and thought that the assumption 
rested upon very slight and fallible grounds. The few 
fragments of the Greek Iambic poetry which we possess, 
will not enable us to judge, whether Latin Satire was its 
offspring, but it is certain that satire with the Romans, who 
never had a taste for theatrical amusements, took the place 
of the Athenian comedy. ‘To this origin Horace expressly 
refers Roman Satire, when speaking of Lucilius, its founder: 
his words are plain and worthy of note : 


“Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristophanes que poete 

Atque alii quorum comeedia prisca virorum est 

Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus aut fur 

Quod mechus foret, aut siecarius aut alioqui 

Famosus, multa cum libertate notabant. 

Hinc omnis pendet Lucilius, hosce secutus 

Mutatis tantum pedibus numerisque; facetus 

Emuncte naris, durus componere versus. I. Sat. v. i. 8. 


On which passage Desprez, the Delphin editor, very correctly 
remarks, ‘he is wholly occupied in imitating them: he 
only substituted hexameters for iambics: out of comedy 
he made satire: and carped and railed equally against 
the citizens.’ 'The Satire of Ennius and Pacuvius, was, in 
many respects, different from the Satire of Lucilius and 
Horace, and was swept away, for ever, with the inno- 
vation of every thing Greek. We cannot, then, assent to 
ihe doctrine, that the Roman satire was an orginal branch of 
letters with the Romans. The Roman genius was ad- 
mirably adapted to give perfection to Satire. Its haugh- 
tiness, its pride, its fiery indignation, its biting irony and 
burning declamation, all fitted it for the task. Hence the 
30 VOL. I.—no. 4. 
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writers of Satire are, perhaps, the most remarkable in the 
history of Roman literature. There was ample food for 
the satirist at Rome ; the vices and corruptions of the peo- 
ple and their rulers; the daily increasing effeminacy and 
luxury of the citizens; the greediness of wealth, and the 
rapacity which dictated any measures, however base, to 
attain it, offered a broad mark for the envenomed shaft of 
the assailant. Of the three great satirists at Rome, each treated 
subjects according to his own genius, and the character of 
the age in which he lived. The Parthian arrows, and the 
caustic, but concealed wit of Horace, were as suitable to 
the reign of Augustus, as the dark involved sentences and 
bitter scorn of Persius, were to that of Nero, or the keen 
sarcasm and moral denunciation of Juvenal to the times 
of the weak, but tyrannical Domitian. 

Enough of Latin poetry. The poems of Ennius were 
principally relative to the history of Rome, as were alse 
many of those of Nevius, and all those of Cicero, which 
were original , with the exception of his Epigrams. ‘These 
had been preceded in the task by prose historians, both 
Greek and Roman: all, however, equally indulged in un- 
founded exaggeration, and pure invention, and we must 
receive, with extreme caution, all those accounts of events 
in Roman history, which are represented as having oc- 
curred prior to the second Punic war. With such a 
reckless licence did they introduce falsehoods of all kinds 
into their narration, that Livy and Cicero, the former not 
very scrupulous of doing likewise himself, both take notice 
of the fact. We may, accordingly convert the sarcasm of 
of the satirist of a later day 

quicquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in historia. Juv. Sat. x. vv. 174-5 
into a true censure on the old chroniclers of Rome : 
Quidvis in historia mendaci Roma docebat. 


Indeed, we may apply this line to all the Latin writers, 
Sallust alone excepted, whose works furnished the materials 
for Livy's great history. Fabius Pictor, Cato, Piso, Fan- 
nius, Vennonius, Antipater, the Gellii, Clodius, Assellio, 
Macer and Sisenna, all the historians before his time, are 
spoken of by Cicero, in terms of utter contempt. We may 
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suppose the truth to have been, that the Grand Annals and 
the Genealogical Tables were wilfully falsified and inter- 
polated by the patricians, and, that, beyond these sources, 
the early Greek historians of Rome invenied occurrences 
for a Roman history, which the Roman writers very wil- 
lingly, and without any hesitation, adopted. We have not 
included Livy within the terms of our censure, because he 
simply compiled and adorned what his predecessors had 
furnished him with, until he reached his own times, and in 
many places, expresses doubts as to the reality of alleged 
events. From the charge which we bring against the 
others, Sallust is free; his work is, however, in many 
respects, a close imitation of Thucydides, and he has sur- 
passed his origina! in some points, as far as he has fallen 
behind him in others. In him we see strongly depicted the 
thoroughly political aspect of every thing at Rome: and 
as works of deep insight into human character, and the 
springs and secrets of government, we would give his Ca- 
tiline’s Conspiracy and Jugurthine War credit for much 
more penetrating political sagacity than, even, is displayed 
by his great original. His delineation of character has 
never been rivalled ; there is nothing in any language more 
admirable, than the often-cited contrast between Cato and 
Cesar, almost the only instance in which neither party is 
lowered by comparison. In style, Sallust bears the same 
relation to Latin prose, that Lucretius does to Latin poetry. 
In the hands of these two writers the Latin language has a 
more original and Roman cast, than is visible any where 
else throughout the range of their classical literature. 
They were both close imitators of the Greeks, they had 
both a large infusion of Greek genius in their composition, 

but they possessed such acomplete insight into their own 
language, and such a m: istery over it, that they imitated 
without translating, or translated with all the spirit and 
vigor of an original. They both frequently appear stiff 
and abrupt, but we may attribute this to the difficulty 
incident to all early attempts to polish a language, especially 

when polish consists, in a great measure, in an approxi- 

mation to a tongue whose genius is diverse from its own. 
[t only remains to add, an ancient critic has justly con- 
sidered Sallust the greatest of the Roman historians. 
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There never was an epithet more justly or felicitously 
applied, than that of lactea ubertas to the style of Livy, by 
Quinctilian. Of all histories, Livy’s affords most pleasure in 
perusal: you read it, as one bright dream from the begin- 
ning to the close: the smooth flowing ease of the language, the 
well rounded periods falling like music on the ear, the truth 
and beauty of the reflections interspersed throughout, the 
animated descriptions, and the brilliancy of colouring hold 
us fascinated to his page, as with the spell of the enchanter. 
His is a work rich in all the charms which a fine taste and 
fertile imagination can thow around a subject, but for truth 
and historical accuracy, we must never trust to Livy. 
iverything has the air of romance about it with him. The 
speeches which he puts in the mouths of his characters, dis- 
play great variety, and are distinguished by their vigor and 
verisimilitude, but the old Romans acted when their pos- 
terity talked. Asis the case with Roman writers generally, 
Livy's history is highly political, and tinged with a party 
cast, evidently inclining to the side of the patricians. 
Tacitus is the third in order of time of the great histo- 
rians of Rome, and he is, perhaps, the most thoroughly 
original of all. He imitates no one: he is so fully occupied 
with his subject, so intent upon the calamities which had af- 
flicted and were threatening to destroy Rome, that he thinks 
only of those, and not of any decorations of style. Yet he 
is peculiarly happy in many of his expressions: there are 
phrases in his writings, which seem to involve, in them- 
selves, the history of a long period of misfortune. His ac- 
quaintance with the national corruption, and his know- 
ledge of the schemes of power, reveal themselves in re- 
flections, dark, pregnant and startling. Machiavelli could 
hardly have existed before Tacitus. His eye penetrates 
into the future, and anticipates the downfal of Rome ; it 
looks back into the past, and the memories of former glory 
come flooding o’er his mind; it regards the present, and per- 
ceives the causes of the degeneracy before it, and the 
symptoms and seeds of the approaching dissolution. 'The 
history of Tacitus is the death-wail of Rome. 
We have passed over the greatest name that Rome pro- 
duced, because his writings, though partaking of an histori- 
cal character, were not history properly so called. We re- 
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fer to the Commentaries of Julius Cesar, of whom Quinc- 
tilian says, that he wrote with the same spirit with which he 
fought. The first steps in the career of Ceesar, pointed him 
out as an aspirant for literary distinction. He became the 
best grammarian and writer of his day, and in oratory he 
was rather next to Cicero than second to him. He studied, 
diligently, all the wheels of political eminence, perhaps, fore- 
saw the opportunities which the future would present him, 
i or imagined, that in Rome, Cicero’s reputation would over- 
shadow his own, and banished himself for ten years to Gaul, 
to prepare, at that distance from home, the means of his 
future greatness. ‘The Commentaries of Cesar display the 
best specimen which can be studied of the simple and un- 
d adorned style. He is far superior in this respect, as well as 
in vigor, to Xenophon, whose simplicity has always the air 
of affectation, and reminds us of wrinkled old age assuming 


— a ar Ne 


k the garb of blushing sixteen, and failing in its unnatural 
y attempt to become “ simplex munditiis.” We do not sup- 
" pose that Ceesar’s Commentaries exercised much influence 
¥ over Roman letters ; he left other works more elaborate and 
of more note, and Rome was daily becoming too artistic, and, 
f. in after days, too fantastic, to imitate his simplicity. 'The 
r variety of Casar’s literary accomplishments and productions, 
- was as great as were his merits ; his Commentaries are all 
na that we have to judge him by. ; 
Philosophy was never naturalized at Rome ; Cicero en- 
ns deavoured to introduce his countrymen to a knowledge of it, 
= and succeeded ; but so far from being able to advance it 
- from its state in Greece, the Romans were never able full 


id to comprehend it, although Brutus and Cato, were bot 
studying Plato, just before their death. Seneca, in the —_ 
e 


‘t of Nero, enlarged much upon this branch of letters, but 
had much more pretension to philosophy than acquaintance 
é4 with it. Thus there remains only the single head of oratory 
7 to be considered, before we close our view of Latin literature. 
“ The name of Cicero has become almost synonymous with 
eloquence ; and his orations are the only specimens left to 
os us of the oratory of the Republic. Great diversity of opinion 
rf has existed with regard to the merits of Cicero, compared 
“a with Demosthenes. It is the safest plan not to compare 


him with any one, it is a poor intellect which cannot estj- 
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mate without instituting comparisons. He was, undoubt- 
edly, the first of Roman orators, as of Roman authors. His 
great defects are prolixity, verbosity, repetition, and a too 
florid style; he, also, affects wit and humor, and in these 
far excels Demosthenes, though in them he has often been 
excelled himself. The merits of Cicero are perfect purity of 
expression, the richest exuberance of fancy, a perfect ac- 
quaintance with all the requisites of oratory, and the greatest 
facility in availing himself of them,—coolness of judgment, 
and honesty of purpose. Roman oratory was wholly Greek, 
and Cicero was, perhaps, the most Greek of Roman orators. 
Eloquence was rather a holiday amusement with the Roman 
people, though it required long and diligent training on the 
part of the orators. The Athenian was allowed to speak 
only a certain time, measured by the clepsydra, the ezor- 
dium was prohibited, and the peroratio seldom employed, in 
order that eloquence might be conducive to despatch of 
business, and not to ostentation. No length of time was 
prescribed to the Roman; the people were always willing to 
be amused by listening, the erordium and the peroratio 
formed two of the five divisions of an oration, though we 
have instances of the former being omitted, as in that mag- 
nificent burst Cicero “Quousque tandem abutere Catilina 
patientia nostra, §c.” Eloquence, in its paimiest days, was 
an exotic at Rome, it never struck root into the soil, and it 
rather injured than improved the literature of Rome, for it 
produced those rhetorical affectations which exhibit them- 
selves most prominently and unnecessarily in Seneca. 
With this we must conclude our scanty and imperfect 
notice of the history of literature among the Romans. We 
have not pretended to do anything more than show its 
origin, its rise and peculiarities, and, on that account, have 
passed over many of the most important of Latin authors. 
We did not think that our plan required a detailed notice of 
a period in which literature rather receded from his high 
eminence in Greece, than advanced, and we thought that 
all that the task which we had imposed upon ourselves, re- 
quired, was to show the nature of Roman literature, the in- 
fluences operating upon it, and their effects. A knowledge 
of what ancient intellect achieved, is to be obtained from the 
study of the Greeks, not the Romans; wherefore we have 
been more minute in our examination of the former. 
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We have thus lightly run over the History of Literature 
in the East, and in the classic ages of Greece and Rome. 
We have endeavored to discover the dominant elements in 
each period, and to show its effects, and we now close the 
subject for the present, intending to resume it at some future 
day, and to follow the stream of its onward course through 
the middle ages, until we come to the literature of modern 
times ; for, without this, the preceding sketch would be im- 
perfect. We had hoped, in commencing this article, to have 
enclosed the whole history of letters within its limits; that 
we have found impossible, the novelty of our mode of con- 
sidering the subject precluded any such condensation, 
during the ancient eras. When we resume our pen to con- 
tinue our task, or rather to do for modern literature what we 
have been doing for ancient, we will be better able to con- 
dense our observations: in the mean time, we would 
heartily recommend the attentive perusal of Schlegel’s 
History of Literature to all readers of whatever calibre, who 
may still be strangers to the work. 
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Arr. XI—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. — Visit to Northern Europe; or Sketches, Descriptive, Historical, 
Political and Moral, of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland and 
the Free Cities of Hamburgh, Lubeck, gc. By Rosert Bairp. 
2 vols. New York. 


There is, perhaps, no country on the face of the earth, whose name 
raises up 80 many recollections of the brave, the wise, the romantic 
and the poetical, as that of Scandinavia; no country, whose annals 
awaken so many associations of the dark, the mysterious and the 
inscrutable. What do we know, after all, of the origin and early his- 
tory of the Scandinavian people? Little or nothing more than is to be 
found in the half real, half fabulous statements, oral or written, in prose 
or rhyme, which have been handed down, during an indefinite period. 
This, however, is nothing remarkable, except as furnishing good cir- 
cumstantial evidence of great antiquity, and of comparatively early 
civilization. The first annals of almost every nation on the face of the 
globe, are involved in great obscurity. Hebrew and Greek have alike, 
—to take their own account of the matter,—been heralded into exist- 
ence by signs, omens and events, which none less than gods could have 
produced. ‘To go no further back than Herodotus with the one, and 
Josephus with the other, we have more than marvels enough to amuse 
us during a long summer’s day ; yet each wrote in what to them were 
modern times,—modern, as compared with the long vista of ages, 
through which they looked for the records of times indefinite gone be- 
fore. Neither could begin with facts, and continue with them alone, 
but fiction and fact are everywhere intermingled. 

Hence the innumerable fables, with which the early history of every 
nation of antiquity abounds, and especially of the romantic nations of 
the “North Countree.” We say of them especially, because they 
were an established community, even when Tacitus himself wrote, 
and carried back their annals to ages and reigns so far, that it has 
become a doubt whether ever such could have existed within the 
period commonly ascribed as the past duration of the world. But, 
however that may be, whether false or true, on entering upon the in- 
vestigation of the first records of the Northern nations, we feel as 
though treading upon the threshold of some overshadowed temple, in 
which even the nearest objects are discovered in but dim obscurity, 
while the more remote fade into visions, mere spectres of history, 
and sink into absolute darkness at last. We behold the ghostly forms of 
old warriors whose names and deeds, though brightly written in their 
ewn living day, appear to us phantom-like, through the heavy mist of 
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by-gone ages ; we see the bold and bloody form of the assuming priest, 
as he performs his deceptive and mysterious rites; the barbarian 





amidst his wild wassail and his riotous company, with the 


more pleasing shades of the poet and the miustrel,—rude it is true, 


1e power and the faith which 


1 
} 
I 


in their harmony, but strong, withal, in t 
make, both to mind and music, an earthly immortality. This is the 
‘darkuess visible” of early Northern history: beyond even this, 
“lioht thickens,” and the darkness becomes too deep to be longer 
fathomable. 

The treatise which Tacitus wrote on the manners of the Germans, 
although generally adinired for the fidelity and exactness with which 
it is executed, has still been supposed, by some critics, to contain de- 
lineations ef manners and customs, not only with which the author 
was unacquainted, but which actually never existed. How far these 


bijections may hold good, we shall not presume to determine, but this 


we may say, that when he describes, as national characteristics of this 


people, that their bodies were robust, their limbs compact, their eyes 








e, the vuntenances stern, and their dispositions warlike, he 
vith so mu the integrity of a close observer, that after- 
STO! s need add little j een to ynder his description complete ; 
i that but small ground remains for those objectors to stand upon, 
10 choose to caoubt his veracitv He farther says, that in times of 
eace, their habits were slothful, and they gave themselves up to drink 
id gamir?: that, during t r feasts, they were addicted to quarrelling ; 
nd such scenes of hilarity often terminated in *rsonal conflicts and 
death. Their annals, then, “existed only in the songs of their berds, 
lds,’—a class of me e profession it was to embalm ‘te 

icts of history inthe never-fading aromatics of poesy and imag 
He adds, that t were but little acquainted with the use of 
ionev as a medium of exchange, or of iron, in its innumeraoie me- 
cal and d estic ) cath Their priacipal wealth, as welias 
their INeans of subsistence, Consisted 1D their flocks and herds The 
ship oi the goadess Hertha, or mother earth, was universal amongst 


nd deep shadowy groves were chosen for that purpose. WVuring 
heir relivious festivals, abundant sacrifices were made, quarreis were 
ibanderned. and, for the time, all wars ceased. Other writers of the 


i 


1d we may add, that the obser- 


ons made by our author, in the present day, upon the manners, cus- 


hese remarks, a 


ince of the same people are not of a nature to imcrease 


ims anda appeara 

- support the doubts which have been ra sed as to the ac curacy Ol the 

escriptions given by the great Roman historian. Time changes many 
ngs, but cannot reverse, although it may materially modily, the origi- 


nal distinctive characteristics ol a whole people. 


) 


Mr. Baird rides and rambles over Scandanavia, * old Chule,”’ after 
very pleasant fashion. lie tes down the locai geographies ol 
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her remarkable places with all the accuracy of the compiler of a 
class book. Latitudes and longitudes “ east of Greenwich,” are all put 
down in figures which no blunderhead of a schoolboy can mistake; 
he passes over the scenes of former great events, and forthwith 
gives a brief aecount of them, by way of refreshing our memories ; 
he gossips about his steamers and inns, scrutinizes the characters of 





his fellow travellers, goes into old churches, criticises their archi- 
tecture, peeps into romantic and antiquated castles, listens with all 


becoming attention to peasants tales of ghosts and witches, pries inte 
the studies of great men, rummages in musty libraries, examines mu- 
seums of curiosities, saunters pensively in churchyards and cemeteries, 
moralizes on gravestones, and discusses politics morals and religion. 

In his voyage from Havre to Hamburg, Mr. Baird passes over the 
scenes of some of England’s greatest naval victories, and thereupon 
takes occasion to remark, and to illustrate by statistical statements, 
how much greater the destruction of human life has comparatively 
been in her actions by sea than in those by land; although the num- 
ber of men engaged in the former has necessarily borne no comparison 
with that in the latter. We confess, that, to our mind, there is nothing 
remarkable in t nor do we, for a moment, believe that it applies 
peculiarly to English naval battles. A similar investigation with re- 
ference to any or all other nations, would lead precisely to the same 
conclusions. ‘Ihe very nature ofa naval fight, the close quarters, the 
direct aim, the crowding of so many men within a given smal] compass, 
and, speaking curaparatively, the impossibility of suddenly shifting their 
position, are all circumstances that clearly show why this should be 
the case. Our author considers the subject an interesting one; 
for our part, we think it of too common-place a character to be worth 
spending so much trouble upon. The inference deduced from its dis- 
cussion, is such as almost any man would have drawn, we might say al- 
most intuitively; that it is a painful subject, every truly benevolent 
mind will readily admit. “ War,” he says, “whether by sea or land, is so 
great an evil, and so awful a proof of the depravity of our race that it 
should never be contemplated by a Christian without deep sorrow and 
sincere humiliation for the degradation of mankind.” True; but 
speaking of England, we may add, what our traveller has not set 
down, that she has paid very dearly indeed, for her share of the de- 
pravity of our race, and is at this moment suffering deeply in con- 
sequence. On investigating the actual expenditure by Great Britain, 
in carrying on seven wars, from the year 1688 to the close of 1815, 
we find it amounted to the almost incredible sum of four thousand and 
forty-seven millions of pounds ; or about twenty thousand two hundred 
and thirty-five millions of dollars! It is thus that England has paid for 
her “depravity ;” that she has become “mistress of the ocean,” in 
her own boasting language, and converted her island-home into a sort 
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of universal pauper establishment. Of this aggregate sum, 2,378,000,000 
were raised in taxes, and 1,669,000,000, in loans. 

We will turn to more agreeable subjects. 

The Scandinavian region comprehends the kingdoms of Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden ; and the plan pursued by Mr. Baird, in order to 
furnish the reader with as complete a mass of information thereon as 
the limits of his work would allow,—that of giving a brief sketch of the 
f-rmer history of each of those countries, is one heartily to be com- 
mended. It saves the reader much of the labor of reference to other 
works, and, at the same time, throws great light upon our traveller’s 
own experience and observations. ‘These antiquated matters, how- 
ever, we will leave for the reader’s edification, when he shall take up 
the work itself; our present business being more with Mr. Baird’s 
own personal tour, than with the detour which his mind has taken 
amongst the voluminous works of his predecessors. We should have 
been glad had our author’s plan led him to the adoption of something 
like arrangement in the subjects of his observation ; it would have been 
better both for reader and reviewer; but as the matter now stands, 
we find detached and flying remarks, all bearing directly upon the same 
point, dispersed in twenty different places throughout the two volumes, 
and which have cost us no little trouble in collecting and arranging. 
It would be a profitless task, or we might mention almost innumerable 
instances of this. Indeed, Mr. Baird appears to have pursued the 
course of his work in the same manner as he did that of his travels,— 
the first thing that came uppermost was the first thing to be noted; 
and even though it occurred under different phases a score of times, 
as many different times must it be reiterated. It is natural enough 
that things should thus occur in the course of a man’s travels, though 
it be not exactly the mode in which we like to see them recorded in a 
book. 

The first hundred and twenty-two pages of the first volume are de- 
voted to the Free Cities of Hamburgh and Lubeck, and the remainder 
of the volume to Denmark. Of the history, and of the peculiar forms 
of government adopted in these two free cities, the pages under notice 
give us many interesting particulars,—the sacking of Lubeck, for in- 
stance, by the grand army of France in November 1506. 

We next proceed with our traveller to Denmark. He describes the 
general aspect of this kingdom as characterized by fertility and good 
cultivation, although its flat surface is, in many places, interspersed 
(Mr. Baird says, “ covered,’’*) with sands and marsiies. 

The lakes are small, but very numerous, being estimated to exceed 
four hundred. They abound in Holstein, Sleswic and Jutland. The 

* We may say that the surface of a country is “ covered’ with trees, but the 
English language will not admit of our saying, it is “covered” by that which 
itself constitutes a part of that surface. 
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people are of German origin and an athletic race ; industrious and fru- 
gal,—generally in very comfortable circumstances, “and, in a good 
degree, virtuous and happy.” 

Having given a brief notice of Denmark in general, and of its in- 
habitants, he enters its capital, the city of Copenhagen, which is de- 
scribed as being, in all respects, one of the best ports in the world. 
The city stands on the two islands of Zealand and Amager, the main 




































: portion being on the former. It is surrounded by a high and wide ram- 
part, with numerous ons, and with a deep and wide fossé or moat 
“ beyond. It is nearly four miles in circuit. “Copenhagen,” says Mr. 


Baird, at page 215, “ is deservedly considered to be one of the finest 
cities in Northern Furope.” But, lest the reader should not feel ex- 
actly open to the reception of this statement, or incline to cast any 
sceptical doubts upon its veracity,—or, mayhap, in order that such a 
remarkable matter should not slip his memory, our author very liber- 
ally again advertises him in the page but one next following, that “this 
city is certainly tobe ranked amongst the finest capitals of Northern 
Kurope.” ‘This is making assurance doubly sure, and ought to preve 
satisfactory to the veriest unbeliever under the sun. Taking it as an 
established fact then, that Copenhagen really is, what it is twice 60 
emphatically pronounced to be, viz: “ one of the finest capitals of Nor- 
thern Europe,” it may be worth one’s while to see what it contains. 
Like most other great cities then, it is possessed of quite a number of 
“ best streets,” dubbed with pretty hard titles, which Mr. Baird gives 
us in full, but of which we shall not venture to furnish more than two 
specimens, as the curiosity of the genera] reader will, in all probability, 
be amply satisfied by even that smal] sample. These are Kronprind- 
sessegade, and Dronningenstvergade. 

Besides these, there are, also, various squares or places, in the centre 
of one of which (called in plain English the New Royal Market) is an 
equestrian statue erected in honor of king Christian V ; although, from 
our author’s subsequent remarks, we conclude he received very little 
honor by it: 

“ Take it all in all, ” he says, “ it is the most contemptible thing of the sort 
which we have ever seen. It is of lead, and, really, it is a heavy affair in all 
respects. It was erected in 1688, and was (is %) the production of a French 
sculptor of the name of Amoreux. What the figures at the base of the pedestal 
were intended to symbolize we will not attempt to say, lest we should commit a 
mistake. Belzoni, the celebrated Italian traveller, remarked, when he first saw 1 
this wonderful production, that the only animation about the work is to be 
found in the horse’s tail! To which sage criticism we add our entire con- 
currence. 


The corporation of Copenhagen, if she possess one of those august 


bodies, ought to melt it down, as a disgraceful attempt at equestrian 
embellishment of one of “ the finest cities,” &c. &c. Happily, how- 
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‘er, we have not far to go before we meet with something better in the 
same line, alluding to the old brick palaces of Charlottenburg, the author 


Says : 


“ This palace was given up to the academy of arts in 1778. Besides con- 
taining the collections of this institution, and its library and schools of art, this 
palace contains the apartments of several of the professors.” 


Monarchy appears to be pretty much the same all the world over ; 
for but ten years before, (in 1768) the king of England made a similar 
present of the use of an abandoned old palace to the Royal Academy of 
Arts of Great Britain. Rare notions of the value and grandeur of the 
ine arts must these lights of the world possess, when a place con- 
perishable bodies a few years longer, 
is yetesteemed by them amply sufficient to contain those things which 


sidered unfit to shelter their own 


iake both themselves and their kingdoms remembered to the end of 
Behind the age, as in Europe, the United States may be regarded 
1 these matters, we scarcely think that an old untenanted Senate- 
house, oreven a President’s former residence, would be regarded as a 
becoming repository for the artistical productions of our men of genius, 
—an academy for its students, and a residence, too, for its most talented 
eCssors. 
‘Ilere, too,” continues our author, “ are some of the finest works of 
lhorvaldsen, who is, without doubt, at this moment, the first sculptor 
the world.” Alas! that this should be so literally true. John Flax- 
in was dead when this was penned, Frank Chantrey was either dead 


| t have been, “ without doubt,” so true as it is. 


or dying, or it would not 
The disappearance from this world’s horizon of greater stars, leaves to 
ther and lesser ones the semblance of increased brightness. But 
, in the least acquainted with the modern masters of that noble art 
iich softens Parian marble into yielding flesh, and shapes beauty in 


e quarry, which even nature herself never equalled in any one sole 


.—who that is familiar with poor Flaxman’s illustrations of Homer 
ind Vireil.--who has ever, even once, seen his magnificent twelve 


“ Acts of Mercy,” to say nothing of numberless other works, could for 
a moment think of placing Thorvaldsen so prominently in the fore- 
ground ! 

Mr. Baird has, apparentiy, been to Rome, and therefore should know 
that an ind vidual, named ‘Can va, did once, in these our times, reside 
there, who might, possibly, have outweighed in the balance of intelli- 
ent and impartial criticism, even “at this moment, the first sculptor 
in the world!’ 

Our author’s attempted critiques upon the Fine Arts, constitute, in 
fact, the most feeble portions of his work. They are evidently the 
effort of a mind which admires, without judgment, and essays to judge 
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without sufficient knowledge to guide it to anything like correct con- 
clusions. 

Our traveller appears to have labored under the impression, that the 
perfected beauties of the artist were mere manufactures of the im- 
agination, instead of being, as they are, combinations, adapted with 
taste and skill, of beauties already existing in outward nature. No- 
thing great, either in picture or sculpture, ever was or will be 
executed in any other manner. Indeed,—what may again surprise our 
author,—this is the only and sole method of accurately representing 
nature. Although a very common, it is still a very false notion, that 
the finest representation of nature is that which approaches the 
nearest to a literal transcript of the objects represented. 

We do not believe any single form to be perfect; to represent its 
imperfections is to represent deformities; and to the eye and mind of 
an artist, all deformity is unnatural, even though it actually exist so 
abundantly in the living world of forms about us. Were this not the 
case, an artist might as well take the first little shrivelled, hunch- 
backed, bandy-legged, cadaverous looking rascal that the street would 
supply him with,— set him up as the principal figure of some great 
scriptural or historical work, and then justify himself and his picture 
by pleading, that he had copied the vile piece of vermin exactly from 
nature herself! Why, nature,—the nature of forms beautiful and re- 
dolent of thought and sympathy, would smile at the accusation, and 
deny knowledge of the abortion altogether. She knows nothing of 
such ; for though they do exist in matter, they exist not to her. 

We must, emphatically, enter our decided protest against the follow- 
ing opinions : 

It is deeply to be regretted, that so few of them,’ (the great masters of 
art) “‘ have felt the obligation of making the promotion of virtue and goodness 
the great object of their art, instead of making it minister to the baser passions 
of the human heart. Alas, it isto be feared that most of the distinguished pain- 
ters and sculptures have, themselves, become more depraved as they advanced in 
life, and, by natural consequence, the works of their pencils and their chisels 
only embodied their moral degeneration.” _p. 105, vol. i. 


Has it, indeed, come to this? Has it been reserved for Mr. Baird 
to discover, in the nineteenth century, that those very arts, to whose 
exalted influence the world has universally conceded much of the 
purification, the refinement and the ennobling of the human soul, have 
after all, been only “ ministering to the baser passions of the heart, and 
embodying the moral degradation” of their studious and “ pale-faced” 
votaries ! Surely, and in very charity we say it, our author must be 
blind,—* blind as never bat was blind,” and deaf, too, withal, or he might 
have discovered through the medium of his own senses, that Scripture 
and History (neither of them, he must admit, very likely to “minister to 
the baser passions of the human heart,’’) have furnished, at least, nine- 
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teen subjects out of every twenty of allthe figure pictures that could, 
at this time, perhaps, be collected together throughout the world. 

There are many other attractions in Copenhagen, for, an account of 
which the work itself must be referred to ; as upon one only have we 
space to make a passing remark ; and that is, the Royal Library. “By 
a law of Denmark, two copies of every book published in the kingdom, 
one of which must be on large paper, are required to be deposited in 
this library. In this way the department of Danish literature is made 
to increase with regularity, and even considerable rapidity.” So, 
says our author, a similar law, also, holds in England; and al- 
though in particular instances it is found to be oppressive, we 
still think that the best interests of a people are well served by it. We 
have said that in some instances such a law is oppressive. We have 
heard of a publisher in London, who brought out a most elaborate folio 
on architecture, the cost of one single copy of which was thirty guineas, 
or about 157 dollars. Only two hundred and fifty copies were printed, 
and even at that high rate, the price of the book was calculated barely 
to pay expenses : yet two copies had to be given away of this valuable 
publication, for which neither author nor publisher obtained the least 
renumeration. Sixty guineas worth made a wonderful difference here : 
but this is an unusual occurrence. The encouragement given to arts 
and literature in Denmark appears to be most liberal. 

Of Norway, our author says, that the government is constitutional, 
and decidedly the most free of all the governments of Europe. 

Of the topographical appearance of Sweden, Mr. Baird has not given 
any particular description, although its former history is narrated at 
much the same length as are the histories of the other two Scandina- 
vian kingdoms. 

Upon the whole Mr. Baird is entitled to the credit of having produced 
an agreeable work, and one with which our readers will, in the main, 
be well pleased. It is illustrated with maps, woodcuts and a few co- 
lored lithographs, got up in the style of those which adorn Shober! 
and Ackerman’s “ World in Miniature.” It was issued from the New 
York press, during the last year, and should, in all fairness, have re- 
ceived an earlier notice at our hands. 


2.— The History of Fiction: Being a Critical Account of the most 
celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest Greek Ro- 
mandées, to the Novels of the present day. By Joun Duntor. In 
two vols. From the Second London Edition. Philadelphia: 
Carey & Hart. 1842. 


This work has just been issued from the press of Messrs. Carey and 
Hart, of Philadelphia, who have latterly republished several excellent 
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standard English works, for which the reading public is much indebted 
to them. The second Encvlish edition of Mr. Dunlop’s work was pub. 





lished in London so far back as the year 1816, so that more tha 





quarter of a century in the history of prose fiction,—embracing the 
most interesting portion of it,—has elapsed, of whic! 
count in the work before us. ‘The present day,’ alluded to in th 
title-page, dates back to the time of the author, since which, works of 


, 
1 we nave lo ac. 


fiction have been multiplied to a degree quite unprecedented in the 
literary annals of any former period, and a decided improvement take 
place in this fascinating department of composition. ‘The author very 
justly remarks, that “a work of this kind is not to be perfected by a 
single individual, and at a first attempt, but must be the result of suc. 
cessive investigations. By the assistance of preceding researches oi 
the same subject, the labor of the future inquirer will be abridged, and 
he will thus be enabled to correct the mistakes, and supply the delicien. 
cies of those who have gone before him.’ 
Mr. Dunlop’s history embraces none of the novels of the m 


school, but commencing with the Greek romance, in the age of A 





au‘ler the Great, and passing rapidly in review what was 4 mp! 
by the ancients, in the department of fiction, dwells at length 
the romances of Chivalry, upon the ltalian Tales, upon Spit 
Comic, Political, Pastoral and Heroic Romance, analyzes, w Cl 
fidelity, the leading characteristics of the novels of the French sch 
and concludes by giving us a brief acccunt of the inglish n 
which appeared anterior to the middle of the last century, 
forashort period subsequent. The whole of the vast field of mod 
fiction, embracing the works of Scott, Bulwer, Jan Varry 
Dickens, and a host of other novelists who occupy the liter 


as numerous as the ‘ leaves that strew the vale o: Vallambrosa, 

course, not reached by our author, and still furnishes rich and una 

priated material to engage the labors of the future critic aud his 
Previously tothe work of Mr. Duniop, no regular consecutive 

tory of fiction had been given to the world. ‘The only imperte 

tempts of this kind, were a treatise of Huet, entitled De Orig» 

bularum, confined to the fictions of the later Greeks, the Bi 


des Romans, published in 1735, by the Abbe Lenglet Dutres: . 
which is little more than a catalogue of books; a work, under the 
title, projected in 1775 by the Marquis de Poulmy, four volume 
which were periodically published every year till 1787, but « ; 
the arrangement is faulty, and a work entitled Vouvelle Bidlivihey 

des Romans, ‘ comprising abridgments of the most recent productions 

the French, English and German novelists.” In England nothing o 

kind had been attempted upon a general scale, until the matter was ; 


taken up by Mr. Dunlop, whose object, he tells us, was ‘to presen 
faithful analysis of those early and scarce productions which form, 


it were, the landmarks of fiction 
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We learn, from Mr. Dunlop’s, ‘Advertisement to the second edition,’ 
that upon the first appearance of his work, it received a severe casti- 
gation from the * Quarterly Review,’ against whose charges he de- 
fends himself in a spirited and masterly manner, and clearly proves, 
as it seems to us, that ‘the Review’ was altogether in the wrong, and 
that his original declarations are worthy of implicit credit. We shall not 
réopen this controversy. 

Mr. Dunlop’s account of the Greek and Latin Romances is rather 
meagre. In this department much is yet to he accomplished by some 
zealous votary of the ancients, who will come properly prepared to the 
task. To the English novels of the early portion of the last half cen- 
tury, he has, also, devoted less attention than they deserve. But the 


omission is tolerably well supplied by Sir Wae!ter Scott’s work, en- 
titled ‘Lives of the Novelists,” in which that great master of prose 
fiction has furnished several graphic and critical sketches of the lives 
and productions of the novelists of that period. 
Stil], a more thorough wor! sing ole history of prose 
tion, and bringing it d our own ti s a great desideratum 
n literature, and we should be! ity ratined to see it attempted and 
successfully accomplished by som mpetent person in Europe or 
he United States. Mr. Duniop’s work, though a vaiuable one, is not 
comple te. We ADK, | s I Lt while ting’ a good share of learn- 
ng, and furnishing evidence of considerable industry and research, it 
s yet, consider gy the exciting natu of the eu cts discussed, a dry 
und dull work. The author does n lack idgineut or good taste; 
but he is wanting in zeal, and does not a dress bimself to his task with 
s much earnestness as is demanded by hic subject. His sketches of 
character, instead of being warme: t -like pictures, are tame and 
nanimate, and his effort to embody a vost number of facts and tra- 
is, stretching through lapse wy centuries, into a dispro- 
port iately 1 iTrow compass, has give ur ol constraint to his com- 


s work in an unfinished 





} alld ¢ t { ca 
state. The part which seems to have been prepared withthe greatest 
care, and which affords the best evidenc f learning and ability, is that 
which is devoted to an account of the romances of hivalry, embracing 
the adventures of Arthur and the knights of the round table. We are, 
vever, throughout the rk, rather disposed to tolerate the writer, 
as one engaged in performing a prescribed duty, than any where 
moved t iire b s executio the attrac- 
S vo n ~ is Oo dé ’ le 
: 1. He unques ibly possess s discr! n, b acks ge- 
is s es it; é ] € proper ! M to 
nis = 
Whether the tendency of w s of fiction be prejudicial or otherwise, 


nnot be doubted, tha ert adecided influence "!non the national 
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mindand manners, and accordingly some account of their history from 
the earliest times, and of the changes and improvements that have 
gradually taken place in the structure and character of such compo. 

itions, could not be unimportant or uninteresting. The republication 
of Mr. Dunlop’s book on the subject, in this country,—although not as 
complete and perfect a work as could be wished, we yet regard, in 
this point of view, as well-timed. If it have no other good effect, it 
may excite attention to the subject, and may induce some other in- 
dividual, who is qualified for the task, to produce a more elaborate his- 
tory, and one that shall borrow additional lights from the times in which 
we live, and the increasing attention which is now directed by all 
classes of readers to this interesting department of literature. 





3.—Essays on Property and Labor, as connected with Natural Law, and 
the Constitution of Society. By Francts Lizser. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


We have read this work with much interest and satisfaction. What 
most pleases us in it is not so much the theory of the author,—which 
does not strike us as remarkably novel and profound,—as the un- 
questionable evidence it furnishes of industry in the accumulation of 
facts, shedding additional light upon a subject which does not seem 
heretofore to have been as fully understood as it ought to have been. 

It is pervaded, also, by a liberal and free spirit. The author is dis- 
tinctly opposed to the innovations of governments upon individual 
rights,—to the claims they have often unjustly set up to the property 
of the citizen, to interference, on their part, with the pursuits and re- 
wards of honest industry, whether physical or intellectual, while 
he strenuously maintains it to be the duty of governments to throw 
around all classes of citizens, when properly and lawfully occupied, 
the strong arm of its protection. This is sound policy, and harmo- 
nizes with enlightened views of liberty and of the proper functions 
of government. 

That the rights of the many are to be merged in those of the few,— 
that man, because he has entered into society, has no power over him- 
self, over his fellow-men, and over the external world,—that the pro- 
perty, which he lawfully acquires by his skill and industry, does not be- 
long to himself, but to the State, the Crown or the People generally, 
are maxims of arbitrary governments, and of a byegone age, against 
which common sense, the sense of freedom, and the moral energy of 
our race are justly disposed to rebel. Power has, after ages of as- 
sumption and misrule, at length discovered, that it is not the legitimate 
province of governments to create rights, but only to recognize and 
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protect them,—that the people are everything in the social scale, and 
governments nothing at all, except so far as they are employed to carry 
out the will of the people,—to promote their peace, prosperity and hap- 
piness, and when they cease to effect these objects, that they are to be 
altered or abolished, and new and _ better governments to be instituted 
in their place. These are the doctrines of American liberty and in- 
dependence, and constitute the latest and best improvements in the 
theory of society, resulting from the progress of civilization, and the 
past history of the world. Modern writers upon politics, including 
Taylor, Guizot, Camp and others, as well as Dr. Lieber, acknowledge 
their force and justice, and perceive the necessity of adapting their 
speculations to the new views which are entertained in a free country 
of the rights of the human race, and of the wide range of duties and 
obligations resulting from them. 

The foundation of man’s rights is laid in the laws of his being and 
the necessities of his condition in the world. Whatever is lawful, he 
has a right to do, and whatever he has aright to do, is lawful. Itis 
admitted, that he has a right to do whatever isnecessary to promote his 
well-being, both physically and intellectually regarded. But he can 
accomplish no more for these ends than his abilities and the circum. 
stances in which he is placed in life permit. His rights, therefore, are, 
in this respect, limited by his powers. Might may not always constitute 
right, but there can be no exercise of right without might,—without the 
power to act and to act effectually. It is the boast of free institutions, 
~—not always sustained, however, by those who administer thc in,—that 
they remove from the exercise of this power all restraints that are not 
necessary for the promotion of the public weal. Men are imperfect 
beings, and governments are instituted, in order, when interest and 
passion draw men one way, and duty another, that they, without com- 
promising right, may maintain such a balance or equipoise as is neces- 
sary for the preservation of order. 

It is necessary that man, having been placed in the world, should 
have a subsistence in it, a sufficiency to supply his daily returning 
wants, and those of his family, if he have one. His faculties of mind 
and body enable him to acquire; he has a strong desire to acquire ; 
and the means of acquisition are placed within his reach. Hence a 
right inevitably results from his physical necessities, taken in connec- 
tion with the powers with which the Creator has endowed him, and his 
opportunities for exertion,—a right commensurate with the very laws 
of his being,—a natural right to acquire, to exchange, to accumulate, 
and to transfer property,—a right which exists anterior to governments, 
and which they are bound to respect, as indispensable and sacred. 
These are the views entertained by Dr. Lieber, in the work before us ; 
and we do not see how they can well be overthrown, or even shaken. 
They are the dictates of sound sense, and an enlightened philosophy. 
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Can governments ever justly interfere to deprive men of this natural 
right to acquire property? As a general rule, we should say, they 
cannot; but to this rule we should think there are manifest excep- 
tions. If any race of human beings be found in the world, whose 
physical or moral disabilities to acquire property are apparent, or who, 
possessing the power, neglect to use it, or who, having acquired pro- 
perty, employ their possessions unlawfully, and for tle accomplishment 
of objects destructive to the ends for which social institutions are found- 
ed, a case has arisen, where governments may rightfully interfere, and 
say to such persons, You shall not exercise a power which you only 
abuse, or which you so feebly exert, that it is of no use either to your- 
selves or to society. This is the case of our slave population in the 
Southera States, and we are a little surprized that Dr. Lieber, being a 
citizen of the South, and himself, we believe, a slaveholder, should not, 
at least, have adverted to it, and, in view of it, have somewhat qualified 
his position, that all men, every where, and under all circumstances, 
have a natural right to acquire property, and that governments are 
bound to uphold them in the free and legitimate exercise of this right. 
In the case referred ‘overnments do no wrong when they require 
of the master, that he should give to the slave, in the means of subsist- 
ence, equivalent for this right,—a right which the whole history of 
his race proves, that he has either not the power or the disposition to 
exercise in a manner most promotive of his own interests, and the well- 
being of society. 

Dr. Lieber has discussed several important topics in the work before 
us, upon which he has shed much light, particularly the subject of 
property in land, and the doctrine of bequests. He has examined the 
claims set up by our modern agrarians, and proved that they are fanci- 
ful and impracticable. The most striking part of his work seems to us 
to be the concluding portion of it, in which he sets forth the unques- 
tionable advantages which r free institutions extend to all classes 
of citizens, affording to none just causes of complaint or discontent. 
He here, also, meets and refutes the assertion, that farmers, mechanics 
and artisans compose the only working class of the community, and 
that literary men are born to consume the fruits which others pro- 
duce by hard labor, insisting, on the contrary, that the labors of the 
mind are as severe as those of the body, and that men of genius and 
invention, who have industriously prosecuted their researches, for the 
benefit of mankind, contribute as much to the actual wealth of the 
community, as the artisan, the manufacturer, the mechanic, or the 
individual who tills the soil for a subsistence, and are equally free from 
the imputation of indolence, which is sometimes improperly brought 
against them. These views are just and noble. 

Upon the whole, we regard Dr. Lieber’s ‘ Essays on Property and 
Labor’ as a valuable addition to American literature. They evince the 
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accustomed learning of their author, and are imbued with a liberal and 
philosophical spirit. We are glad that the work has been published, 
and that it appears in the valuable series of the Family Library. It will 
thus make its way into the hands of youths, and give tone to the opin- 
ions of the rising generation, while it will strengthen in maturer minds 
their attachment to the principles of liberty, and cause them to regard 
with suspicion and distrust all fanciful and disorganizing attempts at 
needless innovation. With whatever severity we may heretofore have 
spoken, on another occasion, of Dr. Lieber’s style, we see little or 
nothing, in this respect, to criticise, in the book before us. He has 
given a valuable work to the public, and we have too much respect for 
learning and soholarship, to wish to deprive him of the increased repu- 
tation to which he is fairly entitled by his well-directed and successful 
labors in any department of literature. 


4. — Social Evenings: or Historical Tales for Youth. By Miss Mary 
E. Lez. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon and Webb. 


The demand for this work has been greater than the supply, for 
when some months since we endeavored to obtain a copy of it at several 
of the bookselling establishments of this city, we were informed that 
all the copies were sold, but that another supply was soon expected 
from the publishers. 

We have, at length, obtained a copy, although the book has been 
for some time before the public, and we must say, that we are charmed 
with it. It is creditable to Charleston, and still more honorable to the 
fair sex, that we have an autheress among us who is capable of putting 
forth a work of so high an order of merit,—a work calculated to delight 
the youthful reader especially, but suited to impart instruction and 
pleasure to youth and age alike. We have no intention to puff it. It 
stands in no need of encomium. It speaks and speaks excellently well 
for itself. The style is chaste, nervous, lively and graceful, without 
being overloaded with ornament. The stories are founded on historical 
facts, and consist of English, Swedish, Turkish, Swiss, Austrian, 
Spanish, Russian and French tales,;—one of each class. They strik- 
ingly illustrate the customs, manners, geography, natural scenery and 
characteristic traits of the different nations of Europe, indicate an in- 
timate acquaintance with their history, and evince great tact in the 
selection of such portions of it as will give a correct and general idea 
of what is most important to be known. Each tale conveys a moral 
lesson, inculcates a love of country, of learning, of virtue and religion. 

Miss Lee has, heretofore, been known to the American public, chiefly 
as a poet of much promise. The present work will give her rank as a 
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beautiful writer of prose fiction, and place her in the same class with 
Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth and Miss Martineau, any of 
whom she may equal, if her future efforts, in this department of com. 
position, continue to be characterized by the skill, ability and good 
taste by which the work before us is distinguished. 

It is time that the publishers should give us another edition of this 
interesting and very useful book. The popularity and rapid sale of the 
first edition warrant the publication of a second and a larger one. 
Every family in South Carolina ought, at least, to have a copy of it. 
A better work cannot be placed in the hands of the rising generation. 

If we might venture to throw out a hint to the fair authoress, 
we would say, that a series of American tales, composed upon a 
similar plan, and founded on incidents connected with the history 
of our own country, would eminently subserve the interests of edu- 
cation, and forma valuable contribution to this pleasing department 
of literature. South Carolina, alone, has much rich and unappropriated 
material in the annals of the revolutionary era, to say nothing of the 
colonial period, and the Indian traditions, which, in the hands of per- 
sons of genius, ssnsibility and judgment, may be turned to excellent 
account. Mr.Simms has, already, done much that is creditable to 
himself, and gratifying to his fellow citizens, in this wide and diversified 
field of American story, but we see no reason why the whole ground 
should be occupied by a single individual, while there are others among 
us every way qualified to throw further light on the manners and cus- 
toms of former periods, to illustrate the genius and institutions of our 
beloved country, and to transmit the memory of remarkable events 
and noble achievements to after times, blending facts with fiction, in 
order to render them impressive, but never suffering imagination to 
awaken doubt by overstepping the limits of probability. 





5. — Chapters on Churchyards. By Caro.ine Souruey. Authoress 
of “ Solitary Hours,” gc. ge. New York: Wiley and Put- 
nam. 1842. 


This is a work of very rare merit, from one of England’s most gifted 
females. Nothing has appeared since Mr. Irving’s Sketch Book, that, 
in the description of pathetic scenes, comes up to the excellence of this 
production of Mrs. Southey. It is equal, throughout, in depth and 
delicacy of feeling, ina nice discrimination of character, and in an 
apparently unstudied elegance of style, to any of the best of Mr. Irving’s 
sketches, and we think generally surpasses them in fullness, strength 
and variety of description. The sensibility of the fair author to the 
beauties of external nature, her thorough knowledge of the human 
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heart and the springs of action, and her deep and living sympathy with 
al] the purer, holier and more lasting affections of our nature, impart to 
her sweet and thrilling narratives, a force, freshness and persuasive 
charm that has seldom been attained by the more fervid, nervous and 
eloquent writers of the stronger sex. We regard this work before us, 
and Mrs. Jamieson’s ‘ Characteristics of Women,’ and the first portion 
of Mrs. Ellis’s work, entitled ‘the Women of England,’ as furnishing 
triumphant evidence, notwithstanding the efforts of some speculative 
theorists to prove their intellectual inferiority,—that gifted and edu- 
cated females are capable of writing as delightfully, instructively and 
elegantly as gifted and educated men. 

Give to them the advantages of an accomplished education, the best 
books, and free access to the circles of the refined and educated of 
their own and the other sex, at home and abroad, and their warm 
hearts and strong sympathies with excellence will, if they cultivate 
their talents, enable them to become, in time, powerful, eloquent and 
impressive writers, and will préeminently qualify them for excelling ina 
department of composition, in which an ardent temperament and a 
lively imagination are indispensible to success,—we mean poetry and 
works of fiction. 

The work before us is serious without cant, instructive without 
pedantry, and fervid without extravagance. ‘The author thinks justly, 
and feels deeply, and causes her readers to do so likewise. ‘The book 
is aseries of tales and sketches, in which death is made to discourse 
most eloquently of life, duty and immortality. ‘Truth is exquisitely 
blended with fiction, in order to render truth more attractive, but we 
see only the real; all appears to be true, and nothing invented. As 
we read, we have no disposition to criticise, but are moved only to 
reflect, to admire, to hope, and perchance to act. The work may be 
procured at Mr. Babcock’s. 


6.— Bible Biography: or the Lives and Characters of the Principal 
Personages recorded in the Sacred Writings, gc. By Roserr 
Sears. Fifth Edition. New York. 1842. 


We are not surprised at the immense popularity of Mr. Sears’ book 
now lying before us. Notwithstanding the prevalence of much vice 
and error among them, the citizens of the United States are peculiarly 
a religious people. Religious principle, religious feeling, a recognition 
of the authority of conscience and of the demands of duty, joined to 


an ardent attachment to religious more even than to civil liberty, first 


induced our ancestors to settle this country. They came here in the 
name of God, as well as of freedom, to maintain their rights as men, 
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and especially their privileges as Christians. This early religious bias 
has given a decided tone to the national character and manners, and 
religion is every where respected, even if it be not as operative upon 
the hearts and lives of individuals as it ought to be. The sacred 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are regarded with reverence, 
as containing the Revelation of the divine will to man, and as affording 
the richest sources of consolation amidst the trials and disappoint- 
ments of life. 

Works calculated to awaken an increased interest in the Sacred 
Volume, and to throw additional light and attraction around the 
Scripture narratives, are, therefore, hailed by the religious community, 
and by those who have the best interests of their fellow-beings at 
heart, as a rare treasure. Such we conceive to be the character of 
the work before us. It is a valuable contribution to religious litera- 
ture, evincing great research, an excellent judgment in the selection of 
facts most important to be known, and embodies more information re- 
specting the early history of our race, the lives of the patriarchs, pro- 
phets and evangelists, the customs, m2nrers and institutions of the 
oriental nations, the genuineness and authenticity of the sacred writ- 
ings, and the divine authority and unanswerable claims of our holy re- 
ligion, than we had supposed it practicable to concentrate into so nar- 
row a compass. The work is compiled and condensed, by the Editor, 
from the writings of those eminently orthodox and authoritative writers, 
Scott, Doddridge, Gill, Patrick, Adam Clark, Poole, Lowth, Horne, 
Wall, Stowe, Robinson and other distinguished Protestant Divives, 
who have written learnedly upon the Scriptures, and convincingly upon 
the evidences of Revealed Religion. It is embellished with several 
hundred excellent wood-cut engravings, illustrative of scripture scenes, 
manners, customs, &c. The work is for sale by the agent for the 
Southern States, Mr. Smas Howe, who is also the Charleston 
agent for the Southern Quarteriy Review, and may be procured at his 
eilice No. 52 Broad Street, Charleston. 

We quote from the Preface the following sensible remarks of the 
editor upon the uses of religious biography : 





** But when we are steadily engaged in considering one character, and have 
before us an exact and regular view of him in every age and circumstance of 
life, from infancy to manhood, and in all the various relations which, in the 
social state, he is calledto fill; abundant matter is presented to us, which, if 
duly improved, will make us both wiser and better than we were before. We 
behold in men of like passions, and placed in similar situations with ourselves, 
the advantages which are the result of early piety, of virtuous resolution, of low- 
liness of mind, and of religious integrity. We may thus see the “beauty of holi- 
ness” as it were embodied, and exhibiting its graces in a variety of forms, and 
under numerous circumstances, which in the bustle of public life would pass by 
lost and unheeded. The religious character is contemplated to advantage in 
prosperity and adversity, bearing the one with an humble and thankful heart 
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and the other with calmness and resignation. But religion is, probably, seen in 
its greatest lustre during the dark and dismal hour of death. In that solemn 
season, when the busy scenes of folly are shut out, when the noise and conten- 
tions of the world are no longer heard, when splendid rank and honors are dis- 
regarded, when pomp, and riches, and pleasures bear the glaring and mortifying 
inscription of VANITY and VEXATION,—then does religion look through the 
gloom, and as she smiles upon the dying Christian, kindles, in the bosom even of 
the vain and irreligious beholder, a wish to die the death of the righteous, and to 
have his latter end like his.” 





7. — Collections of the Georgia Historical Society, Vol. II. Non sibi, 
sed aliis. Savannah: Printed for the Society. 1842. 


This work, published at Boston, and issued from the press of Messrs. 
Freeman & Bolles, has just reached us. It contains the following arti- 
cles: 1. Discourse Delivered before the Georgia Historical Society, 
at the celebration of their Second Anniversary, by William Bacon 
Stevens, M. D..—an admirable production, noticed in our January num- 
ber. 2. A new voyage to Georgia &c.—a curious account of the In- 
dians, by an honorable person, and a poem to Oglethorpe. 3. A state 
of the province of Georgia, attested upon oath in the court of Savannah. 
4. A brief account of causes that have retarded the progress of the 
colony of Georgia. 5. A true and historical narrative of the colony of 
Georgia, in America, &c., by Pat. Tailfer, M.D. Hugh Anderson, M.A. 
Dr. Douglas and others. 6. An account showing the progress of the 
colony of Georgia in America, from its establishment. 7. Appendix. 
All of these are valuable papers, interesting to the politician, the his- 
torian and the antiquarian, but we forbear comment upon the work, as 
we expect a thorough review of it, and of the preceding volume, in our 
next number. In the mean time, we give an extract from a letter just 
received from an accomplished scholar, and accompanying the book, 
which we hope will meet with an adequate response from the patriot- 
ism of our citizens : 

““] wish,” says the writer, “that the gentlemen of Charleston would imitate 
our example, and get up a Historical Society, and publish some of the docu- 
ments lying in the Charleston Library Society’s Rooms. It is almost a shame 
that Carolina, teeming with the most thrilling themes of history, and the most 
noble records of biography, should be without such an institution to gather up 
and preserve our unwritten history.” 


We should be happy to see a Historical Society, upon the plan of the 
one in Georgia, established in this State. We believe some efforts 
were made a year or two since, to form one, but which ended, like 
many of our literary enterprises, in failure. Individual exertion 
has, however, been crowned with adequate rewards among us. The 
two large volumes of Historical Collections of South Carolina, published 
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recently by Mr. Carroll, may be fairly placed as an offset to the two 
volumes of the Historical Society of Georgia. Societies, however, if 
sustained by public opinion, can accomplish more than individuals, and 
we hope that our literary men, imitating the worthy example of the 
sister State, may be induced to move effectually in a matter which, if 
successfully prosecuted, will be promotive of the cause of letters, and 
contribute to the reputation of South Carolina. 





8.— The Parted Family and other Poems. An Offering to the Afflicted, 
and a Tribute of Love to Departed Friends. By Many S. B. 
Dana, Author of “The Southern Harp,” ge. “ Is it well with 
with thee? Is it well with thy husband? Is it well with the 
child?” and she answered, “ It is well.” II. Kings, IV. 26. 
New York: Dayton & Saxton. 1842. 


Such has been the popularity of the Southern Harp,—Mrs. Dana’s 
first conspicuous appearance before the public in the capacity of an 
author,—as to have won for her a delightful distinction, if not an en- 
viable fame. The rapid sale of that work, it having passed through 
two editions in a short time, induced the interesting and accomplished 
author to favor the public with another volume. The “ Parted 
Family, and other Poems,” like its predecessor, is, for the most 
part, of a plaintive and melancholy character, indicative of the feelings 
of the bereft individual, who has so mournfully poured forth her soul, in 
this “Offering to the afflicted,” and in a “ Tribute of Love to Departed 
Friends.”” The volume before us is peculiarly interesting to her rela- 
tives,—to her immediate friends and acquaintances,—to those who 
know the sources of her affliction, and who can best appreciate the re- 
fined feelings, the deep religious sentiment, and the heart of sensibility 
which dictated such copious effusions. And in pouring them forth, as 
she has done, we trust, that that heart which was almost ready to 
burst with grief, has found relief from its pangs, and we know has 
met with sympathy from the afflicted, and corresponding feelings in 
every sensitive bosom : 

** Put oft in secret hours her tears must flow, 
For sweet are tears to hearts o’ercharged with wo.” 


> 


“Weeping endureth for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.’ 

As a specimen of her style and manner, and of the general mourn- 
ful character of the volume under consideration, we select the following 
lines from the “ Parted Family,” the leading poem in the book : 


“I saw a sufferer once—her wounds were deep, 
And wide, and deadly, yet she could not weep ; 
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But drop by drop her heart’s blood seemed to go, 
And misery sore drank up her spirit’s flow. 

Pale grief sat pictured on her woful face, 

And every movement gave despair a place.” 

** Not long she suffer’d thus,—she rais’d her eyes, 
All burning in their anguish, to the skies, 

With outstretch’d arms and burning heart she cried 
To Him, whose pierced hands and bleeding side, 
Told of his dying love, “ O, pity me! 

O, pity me! I cast myself on thee !” 

Was all that she could say ; but Jesus heard 

Her broken cry, and at his sovereign word, 
Sweet tears came trickling down her marble cheek, 
And tenderly did angel voices speak : 

They whisper’d gently in her ravished ear, 


* Jesus is here, sad mourner! Do not fear.” 


While the publication of this volume, which is replete with such 
deep-toned religious feeling,—such genuine piety and a spirit subdued 
in the furnace of affliction,—serves to unburthen the mind, and to relieve 
the heart from its load of grief, it at the same time furnishes an inter- 
esting and an instructive volume for the use of her friends. The pub- 
lication is one which is better adapted to their feelings, and more likely 
to interest them, than the public in general. In the language of the dis- 
consolate lady herself, “ It was a tribute of love she was anxious to pay 
to the dear departed, and such things should not be too long deferred.” 

The rapidity with which the volume was produced, (a work of 312 
duodecimo pages,) was truly remarkable; the facility with which 
Mrs. Dana writes poetry is indeed surprising. The book wears some- 
what the appearance of haste in the composition. One who can write so 
sweetly, should be more ambitious of quality than quantity. There is 
a similarity of idea in some of the pieces, and a sameness running 
through the volume, which would have been avoided, had more time 
been devoted to its preparation. In speaking of the hasty manner in 
which the author has given vent to her feelings, in the different poems, 
she says, in her preface, “ Perhaps, hereafter, when time shall have 
shed its healing balm upon her heart, they can be essentially improved.” 

One of the longest poems in the book, is “The Conflict,” which is 
characterized by a maternal! feeling anda pious resignation, which none 
so well as a pious mother knows how to appreciate. 

We have not room to remark particularly upon the different poems, 
nor to descant upon even those we most admire. We were, however, 
especially pleased with “ The Joy of the Christian,” “The Prayer of 
the Widow,” “Trust in Heaven,” “The Dying Christian,” and “When 
shall it be ?”’ The poetry of this last, is particularly smooth and beau- 
tiful. 

Although the book is made up of poetry not only of a decidedly re- 
ligious, but of a pensive and melancholy cast, we know that the lady 
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has naturally a vein of- wit and humor in the constitution of her mind, 
which might, if her talent were elicited, and more fully developed, produce 
racy articles, and those which would be lively, and exceedingly inter- 
esting to the public in general. And we trust, as she is still in the 
world, and must necessarily have much to do with it, that she will en- 
deavor to accommodate herself to its wants, and that her next effort 
will be of a different character. Of her capability for this, we recite 
the whole of the little poem, entitled “ Real Comfort,” which is the 
sprightliest piece in the present volume : 


** There! I have lock’d the door 
’Gainst every senseless bore ! 

O ! ’tis a blessing to retire, 

And drawing near my cheerful fire, 
To feel I am alone,— 
Responsible to none,— 

My cares behind me thrown,— 
Hence ! vanish every one ! 

Now for acozy time with my sweet Muse ! “ 

Come, lady, wake ! this is no time to snooze ; 

When we’re alone we’ve not an hour to lose, 

We cannot always thus ourselves amuse.” 

*“ T’ve laid my trappings by ; 
For now no envious eye 
Looks on, my dress to criticise, 
With strictures aye more nice than wise. 
Clad in a flowing gown, 
My hair I’ve taken down, 
And o’er my shoulders thrown, 
It seeks my loosen’d zone ; 

Thus, free from all undue restraint, we sit, 

My darling muse and I, to try our wit, 

While, author-like, our learned brows we knit, 

And coax our brains bright sparkles to emit.” 


“°Tis true, the silent night 
Has darkened round us quite ; 
But ’tis the time we love the best, 
When earthly things are all at rest, 
And sweet the hours glide 
Down time’s fast flowing tide, 
Nor daylight’s pomp nor pride, 
Invades our fireside ; 
And should, perchance, my fickle Muse be shy, 
And choose to tarry in her native sky, 
Why, even then, I’ll not to others fly ; 
I think myself the best of company.” 
* But come, consenting Muse! 
We'll now a subject choose 
From things below or things above ; 
I have it then, it shall be,—Love ! 
Which has its home, you know, 
In.earth and heaven too ; 
So, with no more ado, 
Vil sing of Love to you:—” 
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** Tove is a tyrant, with a silken chain,— 

What! pouting Miss! you toss your head in vain ; 
You know full well I’ve reason to complain, © 
Love serves me many a trick.—Let’s try again.” 


* But not of Love Ill sing, 
Who’s ever on the wing, 
And will not stay a moment more 
Than he’s caressed, and fondled o’er ; 
I’ll choose some nobler theme, 
Commanding more esteem ; 
Come, come, how dull you seem ! 
Rouse up, you surely dream ! 
I’ve rack’d my brains until they fairly ache ; 
Come, help me now, sweet Muse, for pity’s sake ; 
You know I can’t a single couplet make 
Worth any thing, till you my genius wake.’’ 
* What! Art thou drowsy still ? 
* Come now, I'll take it ill, 
If at my need you serve me s0 ; 
O! surely you don’t mean to go ! 
Fold up your tiny wing, 
You darling little thing ! 
Forget the tyrant king, 
And hear me while I sing : 


33 


SONG, 
Sweet poetry ! thine influence o’er me shed, 
For thou canst charm when other charms have fled ; 


O ! now you smile, and raise your lovely head ; 
Well, kiss me, dear! make friends ; I'll go to bed.” 


9. — Gideon Giles, the Roper. By 'THomas Mixxer, author of “ Roys- 
ton Gower,” “ Rural Sketches,” “ Beauties of the Country, &c. 
gc. With thirty-six illustrations. London: James Hayward 
& Co. 53 Paternoster Row. 


This work has not been republished in the United States, and de- 
riving its principal interest from the operation of an oppressive English 
statute in relation to trades-people, we do not think there are any 
common feelings, arising from similar injustice in this country, which 
would justify an American issue of the book, under the expectation 
that it would be extensively popular. The previous productions of 
Mr. Miller have been greatly praised in England, particularly by the 
Newspaper press. He excels in the description of scenery, and the 
sports and usages of rural life, and some of his works display great 
pathos, and awaken a thrilling interest. We confess, however, that we 
have not been greatly moved by the work before us. The author does 
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not carry us along with him in any remarkable degree, nor do we think 
from this specimén of his talents, that he will be likely to supplant 
Mr. Dickens in the composition of works deriving their chief interest 
from social abuses. 





10. — The Mineral Springs of Western Virginia: with remarks on 
their use, and the diseases to which they are applicable. By Wu- 
LAM Burke. New York: Wiley and Putnam. 1842. 


If those who are about to return to their homes from their summer 
sojourn at the Virginia springs, are not quite satisfied of the ad- 
vantages derived from their visit and their drinking of the waters, and 
will take up Mr Burke’s work, and read it carefully, they will derive 
much valuable information, which will be of essential service to them 
upon repeating their visit to the Springs next year. It is a vade me- 
cum which every invalid should take with him, who desires to know 
what he ought to do when he arrives upon the spot, for the regaining 
of his health, being a more thorough work than Bell’s “ Mineral 
Waters,” or “Peregrine Prolix’s Epistles,” or Dr. Hunt’s pamphlet. 

The author prefers the Virginia Springs to any other in America. 
He recommends that they should be connected together and with the 
James River Improvement by fine macadamized roads, which should be 
extended to the boundaries of Tennessee and Southern Kentucky, 
and also to Guyondotte and Barkersbury,—which would increase the 
value of the Springs themselves and add to the wealth and revenue of 
the country. We hope the suggestion may be acted upon, but in these 
times of financial embarrassment, we can scarcely hope that it will be. 
This work is for sale by Mr. Babcock. 





11. — Forest Life. By the author of “A New Home.” In two volumes. 
New York and Boston. 1842. 


This is another graphic American sketch of woodland life, from the 
nervous pen of Mrs. Clavers, the author of “A New Home,”’—a 
work which has received much deserved encomium for the playfulness 
of its style, and the spirit of Christian resignation which pervade its 
pages. It is, in fact, rather a continuation of that work, than a new 
work of which the plot and purport are different. It is an honest and 
straightforward account of the positive annoyances and sacrifices to 
which the emigrant in our western wilds is exposed, enlivened with 
enough of fiction to render it agreeable. The author is a bold and in- 
dependent thinker, but her descriptions are often hit off with more of 
strength than grace. May be had at Mr. Babcock’s. 











